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FOREWORD 


The  Historical  Medical  Museum 
London  (Eng.),  1913 

The  Historical  Medical  Museum,  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  medicine,  chemistry,  pharmacy  and  the 
allied  sciences,  which  I have  been  organising  for  some 
years  past,  will  be  opened  on  June  24,  1913,  at 

54a,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 

With  the  valuable  assistance  of  many  who  are  also 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  by  their  kind  co-operation, 
a most  interesting  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of 

the  history  of  the  healing  art,  has,  I am  pleased  to 

state,  been  brought  together.  The  ground  covered  is 
comprehensive,  and  most  branches  of  medicine,  surgery 
and  the  allied  sciences  will  be  represented  from  the 

early  days  of  the  world’s  civilisation  down  to  more 
recent  times. 

The  Museum,  which  is  strictly  professional  and 
scientific  in  character,  will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  daily. 
The  general  public  will  not  be  admitted.  Tickets  of 

invitation  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a professional 
card  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Historical  Medical 
Museum,  54a,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 


Henry  S.  Wellcome 
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FOR  THE 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Disease 
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Head-pieces,  Tail-pieces,  etc., 
in  this  book  are  reproduced 
direct  from  the  woodcuts  of 
the  celebrated  English  engraver, 
Thomas  Bewick,  who  was  a 


contemporary  of  Jesty  and  Jenner. 


P'rom  a French  caricature  of  the  XVIIl  century 
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Ttti:  [*RAC,TICE  on  Inoculation  in  ANTtiiNT  Timls 


T fu  ,'>v!netii;e  of  inoculation  for  the  prevention  of 
(liA<  one  of  considenible.  cntiqiiity.  The  period 

of  ir«  ♦iiAbi.'  cry  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  there  is 
liiilc  doot  : even  in  icincte  times  it  must  have  been 

recoguibcd  by  ii»an,  that  certain  diseases 
occur  once  only  during  the  life  an  J^^taoculluon 
tiidi\idual,  or  that  after  recovtuy.  he  is  ’ 
generally  immune  against  iurther  attacks  of  the  same 
dis<'asc.  Me  also  j^robably  noticed  that  even  a mild 
font.  .»[  a complaint  often  conferred  a certain  {irotcctioti 
ayainst  a fuilher  attack. 

lb'  < arlicNl  attempts  to  ntilist*  this  proteciis.e  act 
ytf  arct-  probably  ('insisted  in  exposing  children  to 
fti.  c (fion  r»f  ftoiiK*  disease:  snch  as  measles,  in  a 
•rde.r  to  protect  them  against  severer 
foriiv  t ojo  . u/uplaint  in  future.  This  custom  vvas 
l»»a.T:  - Imshu  In  eornparativeU  recent  tinu?s. 

Thus  if  is  jnob.ibh  that  a v ague  apprcciatiMU  of  the 
principles  of  iinmunity  existtxi  at  a veiy  early  period. 
Prom  this  know  ledge  it  was  but  a short  ste[.>  to  the 
iilificial  production  of  ('ertain  'diseases;  esj".'  iaily 
* was  fnutid.  as  in  the  ease  of 
laltpox.  that  a mild  torin  of.  the 
coMipy.iiTt  ( ould  be  indnccLl  oy  the  inoculation  of  the 
Conteots  of  a pustule  into  a healthy  subjei  t,  ;.»ul  that 
sucli  an  ino'  uhuion  was  to  some  extent  r A^egiVard 
against  the  |X3Ssibilitv  of  contacting  a ^»;vere  atta'.'k  of 
the  disras  i. 
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chapter  I 

The  Practice  of  Inoculation  in  Antient  Times 


The  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  prevention  of 
disease  is  one  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  period 
of  its  discovery  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  even  in  remote  times  it  must  have  been 
recognised  by  man,  that  certain  diseases 
occur  once  only  during  the  life  oi  an  inoculation 
individual,  or  that  after  recovery  he  is 
generally  immune  against  further  attacks  of  the  same 
disease.  He  also  probably  noticed  that  even  a mild 
form  of  a complaint  often  conferred  a certain  protection 
against  a further  attack. 

The  earliest  attempts  to  utilise  this  protective  act 
of  Nature  probably  consisted  in  exposing  children  to 
the  infection  of  some  disease  such  as  measles,  in  a 
mild  form,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  severer 
forms  of  the  complaint  in  future.  This  custom  was 
practised  down  to  comparatively  recent  times. 


Thus  it  is  probable  that  a vague  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  immunity  existed  at  a very  early  period. 
From  this  knowledge  it  was  but  a short  step  to  the 
artificial  production  of  certain  diseases ; especially 
when  it  was  found,  as  in  the  case  of  ^ ^ 

smallpox,  that  a mild  form  of  the 
complaint  could  be  induced  by  the  inoculation  of  the 
contents  of  a pustule  into  a healthy  subject,  and  that 
such  an  inoculation  was  to  some  extent  a safeguard 
against  the  possibility  of  contracting  a severe  attack  of 
the  disease. 


ra 


10  lllftTORT  <tl'  |S<»C»J.1LAriON  ANH  VACCtNATlON 


^ Frum  acc^untP  recorded  by  explorers,  there  is 
evidence  that  inoculation  in  some  form  has  been 
practised  .irnong  savii^je  tribes  and  barbaric  peoples  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  from  an  unknown  period. 

It  is  probable  that  the  custom  liad  its  birth  in  India 
and  Um?  Far  Eiist,  and  thence  spread  westward  to 
Africa  and  Hurope. 

. Colonel  Serpa  Pinto,  the  Portuguese  traveller,  found  J 
in  1877  that  certain  races  in  North-east  Africa  practised 
a form  of  inoculation  against  the  bites  of  poisonous 

snakes.  He  states  that  they  mix  the  ^ 
^enom  of  serpcnts  with  certain  vege- 
poUoniov  table  juices,  and  rub  the  brown  paste 
so  formed  into  incisions . in  the  skin 
of  the  ai*m.  He  was  thus  iiroculated  - himself,  and 
states  that  the  operation  w'as  followed  by  pain  and 
swelling,  but  it  seeme^d  to  “be  effective  aud  to  produce 
an  immunity  to  certain  poisons,  as  he  was  afterw.ards  1 
bitten  bv  a M'noinons  snake  without  any  after-effects.  ' 

' ^ 

The  bush  negroes  in ' Surinam  also -are  said  to 
practises  a siinilar  method'  of  inoculation  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  bites  of  poisonous  ^snakes. 

.7..  '■  _ i 

Bruce,  in  his  **  Voyage  to  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,” 
1700,  says  he  found  that  inoculation  as  a protection  ' 
against  smallpox  had  been  practised  in  Nubia  from  » 
time  immemorial  by  the  tiegresses,  the  Arab-, women, 
Nubians,  Shillooks,  and  other  native 
tribes.  The  operation  was  called  by 
them  and  or,  as 

among  other  African  nations,  “ buying  the  smallpox.” 

The  method  was  by  contact.  .\  woman  would  bind  a 
piece  of  cotton  material  round  the  arm  of  someone  1 
sjiffering  from  small|>ox,  which,  when  impregnated  with 
the  virus,  she  would  apply  to  the  arm  of  her  child,  i 
Jtruce  stales  that  “ nobody  wms  known  either  in  Sennaar  ^ 

• .Abyssinia  who  had  had  sntallpox  more  th.ui  once.” 

c . * 

Mlutlon  -as  a preventive  of  smallpox  was  known 
• h-vtlecs,  and  Bowditch  states  that  a method 
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of  inoculation  has  been  known  and  practised  among 
the  Moorish  and  Arab  tribes  in  Northern  Africa 
from  antient  times,  to  protect  them  from  smallpox. 
They  inoculate  their  patients  both  on  the  arms  and 
legs  in  seven  distinct  places,  thus  using  a mystic 
number. 

Among  some  of  the  savage  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
regions  of  the  Upper  Congo,  travellers  state  that  a 
method  of  inoculation  to  prevent  syphilis  is  practised 
bv  the  natives. 


Felkin,  in  his  “ Travels  among  the  Baris  of  Lado,” 
1882,  says  that  “smallpox  is  often  very  prevalent  in 
these  districts,  and  also  venereal  diseases.  At  one  time 
the}"  were  so  bad  that  inoculation  was  practised,  and 
this  has  since  become  the  general  law.  It  is  performed 
over  the  left  breast,  and  the  natives 
say  the}"  believe  the  disease  will  be 

stamped  out  in  time,  so  much  good  and  venereal 

has  resulted  from  the  practice.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  they  have  discovered  this  method, 
for  after  many  enquiries  I am  quite  certain  it  has  not 
been  introduced  from  foreign  sources.” 


In  other  parts  of  Africa,  also,  explorers  have  recorded 
that  they  found  inoculation  known  to,  and  practised  by, 
the  natives.  Among  the  negroes  in  Senegal  the  practice 
of  inoculating  children  on  the  arm  against  smallpox 
was  a common  one.  After  the  operation  they  were 
made  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  were  allowed 
to  drink  freely  of  water  acidulated  with  lime  juice, 

De  Rochebrnne  relates  that  the  Moors  and  Ponls 
of  Senegambia  have  for  ages  inoculated  their  cattle 
against  pleuro-pneumonia.  “ The  point 
of  a knife  or  dagger  of  primitive  form  pi  euro- 

. 1 1 • i 1 r • T pneumonia  in 

IS  plunged  into  the  lung  ot  an  animal  cattle 
that  has  died  of  the  disease,  and  an 
incision,  sufficient  to  allow  the  virus  to  penetrate  below 
the  skin  of  the  healthy  animal,  is  made  into  the  snpra- 
nasal  region.” 


A Malaba  Woman  invoking  the  Goddess  of 
Smallpox  and  carrying  Fire  on  her  Head 
SYMBOLIC  OF  THE  DISEASE 

From  a native  drawing 
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^ It  IS  stated  that  at  Beme,  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
ci)il»fc«*[ith  century  a similar  form  of  inocnlation 
•fja'mst  plenro-pneumunia  was  practised. 

Accordinj^  to  Sternberg,  the  natives  tin  the  banks 
jf  the  Zambesi  cause  animals  afflicted  with  pleuro- 
:)neuinonia  to  swallow  certain  quantity  of  the  liquid 
Vom.  the  pleural  cavitv  of  ""an  animal  ^ . 

* Boer  methods 

recently  dead.  The  method,  however, 
which  is  employed  most  extensively,  is  that  said  to 
have  been  discovered  bv  the  Boers.  This  consists 
in  inoculating  animals  in  the  tail,  ' by  means  of 
a s\Tinge  or  worsted  thread,  with  serum  from  the 
lungs  of  an  animal  recently'  dead,  or  with  vii'us 
obt.ained  from  the  tumefaction  produced  by  such 
ao  inoculation  in  the  tail. 

From  e^’idence  that  has  been  gathered  from  various 
parts,  of  the  world,  the  practice  of  inoculation  appears 
to  have  originated  with  smallpox,  a disease  of  which 
the  early'  history  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  may  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to ' recapitulate  briefly  what  is 
known  of  its  origin. 

The  antiquity  of , the  disease  in  tlie  Far.  Ea.st  appears 
to  be  without  doubt,  but  *the  documentary  records 
coiiceming  its  first  appcai'ance  are 
shadowv‘and  uncertain.  According  to..  The  origin  of 

^ totAlIpox  and 

tradition,  smallpox  app<Mrs  to  have  had  inoculation 
its  origin  in  India,  where  inoculation 
is  .said  to  have  been  practised  over  a thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era..*^ 


Hi 


Dhanwantari,  the  Vedic  father  of  medicine,  and  the 
earliest  known  Hindu  physician,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  1500  b.c.,  is  said  to  have  beeu  the  first 
to  have  practised  inoculation -for  smallpox.  It  is  even, 
Mated  that  the  aiiticnt 'Hindus  eniployed  a vaccine, 
which  they  pieparcd  by  tninsmissimi  of  the  smallpox 
virus  through  the  cow..  King  quotes  the  following, 
which  is  slater!  be  tninslated  from  the  writings  of 
Dhanwantari 


A "WstthH  lWVO«t'|*n**Ml  GODDESS  Of 

Smallpox  a'»d  carryiwo  f»p»f  ok  heu  head 
SYK«tOLie  OF  the  Di^EASC  ^vlj* 

• -.  "'A  ^ ' * 

» T . . From  « n»llv^  dr*win< 

f 

^ % 
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It  is  stated  that  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
eighteenth  century  a similar  form  of  inoculation 

O -j 

against  plenro-pnemnonia  was  practised. 

x\ccording  to  Sternberg,  the  natives  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi  cause  animals  afflicted  with  plenro- 
pnemnonia  to  swallow  a certain  qnantit}"  of  the  liquid 
from  the  plenred  cavity  of  an  animal 

^ Boer  methods 

recently  dead.  The  method,  however, 
which  is  employed  most  extensiveffl,  is  that  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  Boers.  This  consists 
in  inoculating  animals  in  the  tail,  by  means  of 
a syringe  or  worsted  thread,  with  sernm  from  the 
lungs  of  an  animal  recentffl  dead,  or  with  virus 
obtained  from  the  tumefaction  produced  by  such 
an  inoculation  in  the  tail. 

From  evidence  that  has  been  gathered  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  the  practice  of  inoculation  appears 
to  have  originated  with  smallpox,  a disease  of  which 
the  earffl  history  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  may  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  recapitulate  briefly  what  is 
known  of  its  origin. 

The  antiquity  of  the  disease  in  the  Far  East  appears 
to  be  without  doubt,  but  the  documentary  records 
concerning  its  first  appearance  are 
shadowy  and  uncertain.  According  to  The  ong-m  of 

^ s m a 1 1 p o X a n d 

tradition,  smallpox  appears  to  have  had  inoculation 
its  origin  in  India,  vfliere  inoculation 
is  said  to  have  been  practised  over  a thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Dhanwantari,  the  Vedic  father  of  medicine,  and  the 
earliest  known  Idindu  physician,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  1500  b.c.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  have  practised  inoculation  for  smallpox.  It  is  even 
stated  that  the  antient  FI  Indus  employed  a vaccine, 
which  they  prepared  by  transmission  of  the  smallpox 
virus  through  the  cow.  King  quotes  the  following, 
which  is  stated  to  be  translated  from  the  writings  of 
Dhanwantari : — 
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“ Take  the  fluid  of  the  pock  on  the  udder  of  the  cow 
or  on  the  arm  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow  of  a 
human  subject  on  the  point  of  a lancet,  and  lance  with 
it  the  arms  between  the  shoulders  and  elbows  until  the 
blood  appears.  Then,  mixing  this  fluid  with  the  blood, 
the  fever  of  the  smallpox  will  be  produced.” 

Lord  Ampthill,  Go\'ernor  of  Madras,  at  the  opening 
of  the  King  Institute  in  February,  1905,  said:  “Colonel 
gives  clear  proof  that  the  antient  caste  injunctions 
of  the  Hindus  were  based  on  a belief  in  the  existence 
of  transmissible  agents  of  disease,  and  that  both 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  used  inoculation  by  small- 
pox virus  as  a protection  against  smallpox ; and  certain 
it  is  that  long  before  Jenner’s  great  discovery,  or,  to  be 
more  correct,  re-discovery  of  vaccination,  this  art  of 
inoculation  was  used  for  a while  in  Europe,  where  it 
had  been  imported  from  Constantinople,  and  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  which  flourished  in  the  Near 
East  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
emanated,  as  I have  already  shown  \’ou,  from  India. 
It  is  also  very  probable,  so  Colonel  King  assures  me, 
that  the  antient  Hindus  used  animal  vaccination, 
secured  by  transmission  of  the  smallpox  virus  through 
the  cow,  and  he  bases  this  interesting  theory  on  a 
quotation  from  a writing  by  Dhanwantari,  the  greatest 
of  the  antient  Hindu  physicians.” 

Holwell,  writing  in  1757,  gives  some  interesting 
details  as  to  the  method  of  inoculation  employed  b}" 
the  Hindus.  He  states:  “It  is  performed  in  Indostan 
by  a particular  tribe  of  Brahmins,  who  are  delegated 
annually  for  this  service  from  the  different  colleges 
scattered  throughout  the  distant  pro\’inces.  Dividing 
themselves  into  small  parties  of  three  or 
ino^cuTators  foui',  the}"  plan  their  travelling  circuit  in 
such  a way  as  to  arrive  at  the  places 
of  their  expected  destination  some  weeks  before  the 
usual  return  of  the  disease  ; they  arrive  commonlv  in 
the  Bengal  provinces  early  in  February,  although 
in  some  years  they  do  not  begin  inoculation  before 
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Marrh,  deferrinK  it  until  they  have  considered  the  ’ 
yxsttv  of  the  season,  and  acquired  information  of 

IV  .state  of  the  distemper.  ^ ^ 

•*  The  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  knowing  the  usual  time 
tien  the  inoculating  Brahmins  annually  return,  obser\’e  ^ 
rictly  the  regimen  enjoined,  whether  they  determine 
be  inoculated  or  not : this  preparation  consist.s  only 
abstaining  for  a numth  from  fish,  milk,  and  ghee 
kind  of  butter  made  generally  of 
iftalo's  milk);  the  prohibition*  of  fish  ^^egi^men 
fers  Mnly  to  the  native  Portuguese  and  preparatory, 

, , 1 1 , • to  inoculation 

onamniedans  who  abound  in  every 
vtvince  of  the  empire.  When  the  Braliinins  begin 
inoculate,  thev  pass  from  house  to  house  and  operate 
tht*  door,  refusing  to  inoculate  any  who  have  not,  on 
stiict  scrutiny,  duly  observed  the  preparatory  course 
[joined  them. 

“ It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  ask  the  parents 
)\v  many  pt)cks  they  chuse  their  children  should  have, 
anily,  we  should  think,  urged  a question  on  a matter  , 
cuiingly  so  unccu*tcun  in  the  issue;  but  true  it  is  th.at 
ey  hardly  ever  exceed  or  are  deficient  in  the  number 
quired. 

They  Inocut jlU  ii»AHfler»«tly  on  any  part ; but.  if  left 
thejr  tht'y  the  outside  of  the  arm, 

id  way  between  the  wnst  atid  the  elbow  for  the  males; 
id  the  same  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder  for 
e females.  Previous  to  the  operation,  the  operator 
kes  a piece  of  cloth  in  his  hand  (which  becomes  his* 
•rquisite  if  tjie  family  is  opulent),  and  with  it  gives  a 
■y  friction  upon  the  part  intended  for  inoculation  for  the 
lare  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  about  the 
.mpass  of  a silver  groat,  just  making 
V smallest  a]i|>eiuun<'<'  of  blood;  then 
)eiung  a linen  double  rag  (which  he  always  keeps  in 
cloth  round  hik  wauu).  he  takes  from  thence  a small 
edget  of  coXum  with  the  variolous  matter, 

tiich  he  moistens  with  two  or  three.drops  of  the  Ganges 
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•'  r>.>4r  (h*  r'f  th<^  ptM.k'oi)  the  udder  of  the  cow 
f 0*1  th*  MV'  *!..'»'}»  iIm-*  iduHilder  and  elbow  of  a 
^■u  >11  ;m  U . ^>4«t  Of  ft  lancet,  and  lance  with 

*'  ’*'•  • »•  dr.*  ;i{m1  ell>ows  until  the 

■ . • • ! ' tbn  Huid  with  the  blood, 
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March,  deferring  it  until  they  have  considered  the 
state  of  the  season,  and  acquired  information  of 
the  state  of  the  distemper. 

“ The  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  knowing  the  usual  time 
when  the  inoculating  Brahmins  annually  return,  observe 
strictly  the  regimen  enjoined,  whether  they  determine 
to  be  inoculated  or  not ; this  preparation  consists  onlv 
in  abstaining  for  a month  from  fish,  milk,  and  ghee 
(a  kind  of  butter  made  generally  of 
buffalo’s  milk)  ; the  prohibition  of  fish 
refers  onlv  to  the  nati\'e  Portuguese  and  preparatory 

, ' . toinoculation 

Mohammedans  who  abound  m every 
province  of  the  empire.  When  the  Brahmins  begin 
to  inoculate,  the}"  pass  from  house  to  house  and  operate 
at  the  door,  refusing  to  inoculate  any  who  have  not,  on 
a strict  scrutiny,  duly  observed  the  preparatory  course 
enjoined  them. 

“ It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  ask  the  parents 
how"  many  pocks  they  chuse  their  children  should  have. 
Vanity,  we  should  think,  urged  a question  on  a matter 
seeming!}"  so  uncertain  in  the  issue  ; but  true  it  is  that 
they  hardl}"  ever  exceed  or  are  deficient  in  the  number 
required. 

“ They  inoculate  indifferently  on  any  part ; but,  if  left 
to  their  choice,  they  prefer  the  outside  of  the  arm, 
midway  between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow  for  the  males ; 
and  the  same  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder  for 
the  females.  Previous  to  the  operation,  the  operator 
takes  a piece  of  cloth  in  his  hand  (which  becomes  his 
perquisite  if  the  family  is  opulent),  and  with  it  gives  a 
dry  friction  upon  the  part  intended  for  inoculation  for  the 
space  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  about  the 
compass  of  a silver  groat,  just  making  i^ocurntTo^n 
the  smallest  appearance  of  blood  ; then 
opening  a linen  double  rag  (wTich  he  always  keeps  in 
a cloth  round  his  waist),  he  takes  from  thence  a small 
pledget  of  cotton  charged  with  the  variolous  matter, 
wTich  he  moistens  with  two  or  three  drops  of  the  Ganges 
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water.  And  applies  it  to  the  wound,  fixing  it  on  with 
a slight  bandage,  and  ordering  it  to  remain  on  for 
px  hours  without  being  moved;  then  tlie  bandage  to 
tak^  off,  and  the  pledget  to  remain  until  it  falls 
Hr  ;*  (During  the  time  this  operation  lasts, 

|e  dues  not  ceuisc  to  rejjeat  certain  passages  from  a 
^cred  book,  stated  by  tlie  Brahmins  to  be  three 

tiotisaud.  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  old.) 

‘^The  cottom  which  he  preserves  in  a double  calico 
ig.  is  saturated  with  matter  from  the  inoculated  pustules 
oi  the  in*eeedmg  ycaj-;  for  they  never  inoculate  with 
ti-  sh  Quitter,  nor  with  matter  from  the  disease  caught 
4.  the  natural  way,  however  distinct  and  mild  the 
t it  , , . , Early  on  the  morning  succeeding  tlie 
pperatino,  four  collons  (an  earther?  pot  containing  about 
gallons)  of  cold  water  are  ordered  to  be  thrown 
j^er  the  patient,  from  the  bead  downwards,  and  to  be 
fcpcated  every  morning  and  evening  until  the  fever 
on  (which  usually  is  about  the  dose  of  the  sixth 
«ay  from  the  inoculation),  then  id  desist  until  the 
lpi>earance  of  the  eruptions  (which  commonl}^  happens 
at  the  close  of  the  third  complete  day  fregn  the  pom- 
iiremcnt  of  the  fever),  ajid  then  to  pursue  the  cold 
Haihing  as  before  tlirough  the  course  of  the'  diseitse, 
jkd  until  the  scabs  of  the  pustules  drop  oft*.  They  are 
Ordcied  to  open  all  the  pitstnles  ‘with  a fine  sharp- 

ii  uited  thorn  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  change  their 
lour,  and  whilst  the  matter  continues  in  a flthd  state. 

iiriemeni  to  the  hoiwe  is  absolutely  forbidden,  and 
!i  inoculated  arc  ordered  to  be  exposed  to  even,'  air 
• blows,  and  the  utmost  indulgence  (hey  are  allowed 
hen  the  fever  comes  on,  is  to  be  laid  upon  a mat  at 

I lie  door : but,  in  fact,  the  eruptive  fever  is  generally  so 
iconsidenvble  and  triftiug  as  very  seldom  to  require 
liis  indulgence.  Their  regimen  is  ordered  to  consist  of 
lantaius,  sugar-canes,*  watelr-melous,  rice,  gruel  made, 
f white  poppy-se^s  and  cold  water,  or  thin  rice  gniel 
jf  tlx'ir  ordinary  drink.  These  instructions  being 
iveh,  and  an  injunction  laid  on  the  patients  to  make 
llianksgiving,  I’oojah,  or  often ug  to  the  g6<idess  on 
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water,  and  applies  it  to  the  wound,  fixing  it  on  with 
a slight  bandage,  and  ordering  it  to  remain  on  for 
six  hours  without  being  moved ; then  the  bandage  to 
be  taken  off,  and  the  pledget  to  remain  until  it  falls 
off  itself.”  (During  the  time  this  operation  lasts, 
he  does  not  cease  to  repeat  certain  passages  from  a 
sacred  book,  stated  by  the  Brahmins  to  be  three 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixt\--seven  years  old.) 

“ The  cotton,  which  he  preseiu'es  in  a double  calico 
rag,  is  saturated  with  matter  from  the  inoculated  pustules 
of  the  preceding  year ; for  they  never  inoculate  with 
fresh  matter,  nor  with  matter  from  the  disease  caught 
in  the  natural  way,  howe\'er  distinct  and  mild  the 
species  ....  Early  on  the  morning  succeeding  the 
operation,  four  collons  (an  earthen  pot  containing  about 
two  gallons)  of  cold  water  are  ordered  to  be  thrown 
over  the  patient,  from  the  head  downwards,  and  to  be 
repeated  every  morning  and  evening  until  the  fever 
comes  on  (which  nsuallv  is  about  the  close  of  the  sixth 
day  from  the  inoculation),  then  to  desist  until  the 
appearance  of  the  eruptions  (which  commonE  happens 
at  the  close  of  the  third  complete  da}'  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fever),  and  then  to  pursue  the  cold 
bathing  as  before  through  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  until  the  scabs  of  the  pustules  drop  off.  They  are 
ordered  to  open  all  the  pustules  with  a fine  sharp- 
pointed  thorn  as  soon  as  the}'  begin  to  change  their 
colour,  and  whilst  the  matter  continues  in  a fluid  state. 
Confinement  to  the  house  is  absolutelv  forbidden,  and 
the  inoculated  are  ordered  to  be  exposed  to  every  air 
that  blows,  and  the  utmost  indulgence  they  are  allowed 
when  the  fever  comes  on,  is  to  be  laid  upon  a mat  at 
the  door  ; but,  in  fact,  the  eruptive  fever  is  generally  so 
inconsiderable  and  trifling  as  very  seldom  to  require 
this  indulgence.  Their  regimen  is  ordered  to  consist  of 
plantains,  sugar-canes,  water-melons,  rice,  gruel  made 
of  white  poppy-seeds  and  cold  water,  or  thin  rice  gruel 
for  their  ordinary  drink.  These  instructions  being 
given,  and  an  injunction  laid  on  the  patients  to  make 
a thanksgiving,  Poojah,  or  offering  to  the  goddess  on 
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their  recover}^,  the  operator  takes  his  fee,  which  from 
the  poor  is  a pund  of  cowries,  equal  to  about  a penny 
sterlinq,  and  f^oes  on  to  another  door  dow'ii  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  up  on  the  other  ; and  is  thus  employed 
from  morning  to  night,  inoculating  sometimes  eight  or 
ten  in  a house.” 

Although  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  practice  was 
introduced  from  India  about  200  b.c.,  China  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  being  the  birthplace  of  inoculation. 
This,  however,  is  now  disputed,  and  doubt  is  cast  upon 
it,  owing  to  difftcnlty  in  identifying  the  ideograph  or 
Chinese  written  character  signifying  the 
in  China  name  of  the  disease.  Recent  investi- 

gators are  of  the  opinion  that  the  word 
“ smallpox  ” in  China  does  not  date  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century.  There  is  a reference,  however,  in 
an  antient  Chinese  work  to  an  ambassador  to  the  Court 
in  A.D.  561,  of  whom  it  is  said  “he  had  just  passed 
through  the  feverish  disease,  and  his  face  was  covered 
with  scars,”  but  this  may  or  may  not  have  been  small- 
pox. In  the  year  1631,  it  was  stated  by  Wylie  that 
“smallpox  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Chinese 
from  near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
inoculation  has  been  practised  among  them  for  a 
thousand  years  or  more.”  He  bases  this  statement, 
apparently,  on  a Chinese  treatise  on  pock  spots,  said 
to  have  been  published  in  1323  and  republished  in 
1542,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  work 
for  verification. 

1 he  most  reliable  evidence  of  the  antiquiti"  of  the 
practice  of  inoculation  in  China  is  that  given  by 
hrancois  Xavier  d’Entrecolles,  who  was  a Jesuit 
missionary  in  China  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
states  definitely,  in  a letter  written  from  Peking  in  May, 
In  1626  1726,  that  the  practice  was  known  in 

China  for  a century  before  that  date, 
and  quotes  an  extract  from  the  works  of  a Chinese 
physician  who  lived  in  the  Ming  dynasty,  ca.  1626, 
who  mentions  the  practice,  but  says  that  as  everyone 
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nnist  u<*cesfearil>"  have  smallpox  once  in  their  lives,  it 
was  better  to  let  it  be  contracted  naturally.  ^ 

D'Entrecolles  states. . concerning  the  Chinese  phrase 
r smallpox  - moculation,  '''' tchiing-teou”  meaning 
ichiiHg*'  to  sow,  smallpox,'  that  the  latter- 

t>r(l  also  means  “eating  peass’’  and  that  the  Chinese 
robably  gave  this  naine  to  smallpox  on  account  of  the 
’milarity  of  the  pustules  to  peas. 

According  to  a recipe  given  to  the  missionary  by  a 
ourt  physician  in  1726,  the  Chinese  placed  the  dried 
KOter  of  the  smallpox  pustule  in  a vase, 
lii(h  they  very  carefully  sealed.  'They  The  chincKe 

. » ..  method  in-i^ad 

aled  I ha!  ‘Mi  kept  in  this  way,  the 
after  would  retain  its  virulence  ffu*  several  years,  but 
t if  the  vase  had  the  smallest  opening  it  lost  its 
lence  in  twenty  days.  The  rnetliod  of  inoculation 
as  to  take  four  scales,  if  small,  or  two,  if  large,  and 
lace  musk  between  them,  a little  more  than  a grain  in 
eight-;  place  all  in  a piece  of  cotton,  and  insert  in  thV 
ostriL  In  the  case  of  a boy,  place  in  the  right  nostril, 
»d  of  a girl,  in  the  left.  The  smallpox  virus  must  be 
ken  from  young  children,  between 'ithe  ages  of  one' 
d seven.”  ' ^ 

If  li  were  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  recent 
ustules.  they  were  exposed  to  the  steam  of  an  infusion 
f the  herb  scorzonera  and  liquorice,  in  order  to  correct 
the  atTimony  of  the  matter.”  Sometimes  they  used 
'ales,  previously  dried  and  powdered,  then  made  into 
paste,  the  whole  being  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool, 
d introduced  into  the  patient’s  nostrils,  'rhis  often 
t up  a troublesome  inflammation,  and  even  if  this  did 
ot  take  place,  the  inhalation  into  the  lungs  often 
oduced  the  disease  itself. 

D’EntrecolIes  further  states  that  the  Emj>eror  of 
hina  sent  f>hy8icians  from  Peking,  in  1724,  to  Tartar)', 
e inhabitants  of  which  country  were  suffering  from 
epidemic  of  sniallpox,  in  order  to  inoculate  the 
"itren  against  the  disease.  W’e  are  assured  that  the 
eirations  . they  XK'rformcd  were  successful,  a fact 
hich  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  statement 


tt 
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r»  * n*v<*n%  tho  t>|v  I i!«jr  f,*kfcs  his  fee,  which  from 
like  l«»*r  iff  tt  f^HnJ  »•/  mn'rust  C(jual  to  about  a penny 
f'trHmR,  anti  m <r»  another  door  down  one  side  of 
tfic  rtrtsef,,  anil  vip  #•»!  t!ie  other;  and  is  thus  employed 
ln»in  mormnii  t»,>  inoctiiating  soineduti  m eight  or 

ten  in  a lioiittc.  ^ 


Although  it  4“*  «aid  by  some  that  the  was 

introduced  ffoni  India  about  200  b.c.,  China  has  often 
been  referred  to  a*  being  the  birthplace  of  inoculation,  i 
This,  haw»*v«r.  is  now  disputed,. and  d«jubt  is  cast  uiwn  1 
it,  owing  to  difficulty  in  identif>'iiig  the  ideograph  or  * 
Chinese  written  character  signifying  the 
fo*Chinl**"  name  of  the  disease.  Recent  investi- 
gators are.  of  the  opinion  that  the  word 
“smallpox’*  in  China  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  [I 
fourteenth  century.  There  is  a refert'woe,  lum'ever,  in  jl 
an  anrient  Chinese  work  to  an  ambassador  to  the  Court  I 
in  A.n.  561,  of  whom  it  is. said  **he  had  Junt  jHissed 
thn^tgh  the  feverish  disease,  and  his  face , was  covered 
with  ttcars,”  but  tins  may  or  .may  not  have  been  small- 
In  the  year  i63r.  it  was  stated  by  Wylie  that 
•smailpoA  has  engaged  the  atlcniion  of  the  Chinese  ■ 
hmn  near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  R 
iKa  uiatton  has  been  practised  among*^^  them  for  a | 
M.iud  years  or  more.”  He  ba^s  this  statement,  h 
! t».i*^uitly,  on  a Chinese  treatise  on  i»ock  spots,  said  " 
hiiT^  been  published  in  1323  and  republished  in 
•ij.  but  wc  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  work  ■ 

» jfication. 

’ ' ^ *•!  reliable  evidence  of  the  aiitu]uity  of  the 

‘4  iiux’ul/jtiou  in  China  is  that  given  by 
^ Mtt^ier  d’EutiecoHes,  Mho  was  a Jesuit 
m China  in  (he  M*vontecnth  century.  He 
A*  * ^ in  a letter  wHttnii  fiom  Peking  in  May,  j 

1726,  that  the  practice  was  known. in 
China  for  a centiir>-  before  that  date, 

. ^ -Ml  extract  from  the  works  of  a Chinese 

lived  in  the.  Ming  dynasty,  ru.  .1626,  . 
thv  practice,  but  says  that  .as  everyone 
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must  necessarily  have  smallpox  once  in  their  lives,  it 
was  better  to  let  it  be  contracted  natnrall}^ 

D’Entrecolles  states,  concerning  the  Chinese  phrase 
for  smallpox  inoculation,  “ fchiing-teou”  meaning 
''tcJiung"'  to  sow,  ''tdou"  smallpox,  that  the  latlsr 
word  also  means  “ eating  peas,”  and  that  the  Chinese 
probably  gave  this  name  to  smallpox  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  pustules  to  peas. 

According  to  a recipe  given  to  the  missionary  by  a 
Court  physician  in  1726,  the  Chinese  placed  the  dried 
matter  of  the  smallpox  pustule  in  a vase, 
which  thev  verv  carefullv  sealed.  Thev  Chinese 

1-  methodini726 

stated  that  “ it  kept  m this  way,  the 
matter  wmiild  retain  its  virulence  for  several  years,  but 
that  if  the  vase  had  the  smallest  opening  it  lost  its 
virulence  in  twenty  days.  The  method  of  inoculation 
was  to  take  four  scales,  if  small,  or  two,  if  large,  and 
place  musk  between  them,  a little  more  than  a grain  in 
weight ; place  all  in  a piece  of  cotton,  and  insert  in  the 
nostril.  In  the  case  of  a bo}--,  place  in  the  right  nostril, 
and  of  a girl,  in  the  left.  The  smallpox  virus  must  be 
taken  from  young  children,  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  seven.” 


If  it  were  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  recent 
pustules,  the}^  were  exposed  to  the  steam  of  an  infusion 
of  the  herb  scorzonera  and  liquorice,  in  order  to  correct 
“the  acrimony  of  the  matter.”  Sometimes  they  used 
scales,  previously  dried  and  powdered,  then  made  into 
a paste,  the  whole  being  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool, 
and  introduced  into  the  patient’s  nostrils.  This  often 
set  up  a troublesome  inflammation,  and  even  if  this  did 
not  take  place,  the  inhalation  into  the  lungs  often 
produced  the  disease  itself. 

D’Entrecolles  further  states  that  the  Emperor  of 
'.China  sent  physicians  from  Peking,  in  1724,  to  Tartary, 
The  inhabitants  of  which  country  were  suffering  from 
, an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  in  order  to  inoculate  the 
.children  against  the  disease.  We  are  assured  that  the 
. operations  they  performed  were  successful,  a fact 
which  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  statement 
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Another 

&«couat 


t tlu*  physicians  s returned  to  Peking  laden'  with 
sents  of  horses,  skins,  etc.,  presented  to  them  by 
TcUtars  in  payment  for  their  services, 

Kirkpatrick,^  who  also  describes  the  Chinese  method 
inocul.-ition,  gives  a slightly  different  account.  He 
tes  that,  instead  of  using  the  dried  scales,  a small 
of  cotton  was  dipped  into  ;.the 
sh  and  fluid  matter  of  the  pustules, 
imihediately  introduced  into  the  - 

Apparently,  therefore,  the  Chinese  employed 
th  the  drieii  and  fluid  variolous  matter',  but  the 
■rthod  of  introduction  through  the  nose  appears  4o  be 
culiar  to' the  Chinese. 

In  Tibet,  inoculation  is  said  to  have  been  practised 
m antient  times,  the  method  employed  being  to  dip 
bundle  of  needles  in  a solution  of  the  pock  virus 
d the  dried  emsts  in  water,  and  then  to  prick  the 
n with  the  same.  . , 

[in  Siam  a method  of  inoculation  simOar  to  that 
nploN  ed  in  China,  whence  it  was  probably  introduced, 
Ipractised.  The  pus  is  taken  from  the  pustules,  and 
[own  into  the  nostrils,  and  thin  is  claimed  to  protect 
indiridual  thus  inoculated  iigainst  an  attack  of  the 
ase. 


'he  actual  perit)d  of  the  first  outbreak  of  smallpox 
Europe  was  probably  about,  the  latter  part  of  the 
Jr  centuiy.  It  appears  to  have  travelled  west 
^Xlgh  Arabia,  Ethiopia  and  the  ■ ? 

^hbounng  countries,  and  was  brought 
r the’  Arabs  into  Egypt.  It  was  in  Europe 
iparcntly.  unknow'n  to  the  Greeks,  and 
!>urans.  and,  according  to  antient  histonans,  does. not 
rpear  to  have  attacked  civilised  ‘ nations  engagtid  in 
inifierce  or  w^s  in  foreign  countries,  before  the 
^ter'^end  of  the.  sixth,  or  the  beginning  of  tire 
venth,  century. 

The earliest  definite  stateniont5.^f  concerning  the 
pease  come  to-  us  from  Arabia,  and,  according  to^an 
pab  inauuscript  in  the  library  at  Lej-^den,  the  first 
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that  the  physicians  returned  to  Peking  laden  with 
presents  of  horses,  skins,  etc.,  presented  to  them  by 
the  Tartars  in  pa^nnent  for  their  services. 

Kirkpatrick,  who  also  describes  the  Chinese  method 
of  inoculation,  gives  a slightly  different  account.  He 
states  that,  instead  of  using  the  dried  scales,  a small 
piece  of  cotton  was  dipped  into  the 
fresh  and  fluid  matter  of  the  pustules, 
and  immediately  introduced  into  the 
nose.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  Chinese  employed 
both  the  dried  and  fluid  variolous  matter,  but  the 
method  of  introduction  through  the  nose  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese. 

In  Tibet,  inoculation  is  said  to  have  been  practised 
from  antient  times,  the  method  employed  being  to  dip 
a bundle  of  needles  in  a solution  of  the  pock  virus 
and  the  dried  crusts  in  water,  and  then  to  prick  the 
arm  with  the  same. 

In  Siam  a method  of  inoculation  similar  to  that 
employed  in  China,  whence  it  was  probably  introduced, 
is  practised.  The  pus  is  taken  from  the  pustules,  and 
blown  into  the  nostrils,  and  this  is  claimed  to  protect 
the  individual  thus  inoculated  against  an  attack  of  the 
disease. 

The  actual  period  of  the  first  outbreak  of  smallpox 
in  Europe  was  probably  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  appears  to  have  travelled  west 
through  Arabia,  Ethiopia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  was  brought  outbreak 

^ . of  smallpox 

by  the  Arabs  into  Egypt.  It  was  in  Europe 
apparently  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and,  according  to  antient  historians,  does  not 
appear  to  have  attacked  civilised  nations  engaged  in 
commerce  or  wars  in  foreign  countries,  before  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh,  century. 

The  earliest  definite  statements  concerning  the 
disease  come  to  us  from  Arabia,  and,  according  to  an 
Arab  manuscript  in  the  library  at  Leyden,  the  first 
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record  of  smallpox  dates  from  a.d.  572,  the  year  of 
Mohammed’s  birth.  From  the  following  passages  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Bishop  Marins,  who  died  in  a.d.  590,  it 
might,  however,  be  inferred  that  smallpox  dates  from 
a slightly  earlier  period  than  that  indicated  in  the 
Leyden  mannscript  ; — 

“ In  570  a powerful  scourge  with  flow  from  the 
abdomen  and  pox  spread  extensively  o\'er  Italy  and 
France ; and  oxen  in  the  mentioned  countries  were 

5 ■) 

“ In  571  an  abominable  infirmity  and  glanders,  w’hich 
is  its  name,  and  pustules,  killed  innmnerable  people  in 
the  above-mentioned  countries.” 

There  is  further  evidence  of  its  appearance  among 
the  Abyssinian  army  of  Abraha,  at  the  siege  of 
Mecca,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Elephant  Wkir 
of  A.D.  569  or  571. 

Referring  to  this,  Tabari,  one  of  the  most  reliable 
of  the  Arab  historians,  states ; “ It  has  been  told  to 
ns  by  Ibn  Hnmaid,  after  Salima,  after  Ibn  Ischag,  to 
whom  Ja’gub  b.  Otha  b.  Mnghira  b.  xA.chnas  related 
that  one  had  said  to  him,  that  in  that  3mar  the  smallpoc 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Arabia,  and  also  the 
bitter  herbs,  rne,  colocynth  (and  another).” 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  following  interesting 
legend  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  ; — 

“ Thereupon  came  the  birds  from  the  sea  in  flocks, 
everv  one  with  three  stones,  in  the  claws  two  and  in 
the  beak  one,  and  threw  the  stones  upon  them. 
Wherever  one  of  these  stones  struck,  there  arose  an 
evil  wound,  and  pustules  all  over.  At  that  time  the 
smallpox  first  appeared  and  the  bitter  trees.  The 
stones  undid  them  wholly.  Thereafter  God  sent  a 
torrent  which  carried  them  away  and  swept  them 
into  the  sea.  But  Abraha  and  the  remnant  of  his 
men  fled  ; he  himself  lost  one  limb  after  another.” 

In  a former  passage  the  calami W of  Abraha  is  thus 
described  : “ But  Abraha  was  smitten  with  a heavy 


ke';  as  they  brought  him  along  in  the  retreat  his 
nbs  fell  off  piece'  by  piece,  and  as  often  as  a piece 
11  off,  matter  and  blood  came  forth.” 

f 

To  illustrate  this  account  by  Tabari,  his  recent 
‘tor.  Noldeke,  cites  the  following  from  an  anti- 
ohanuuedan  poem  ; “ Sixty  thousand  returned  not  to 
leir  homes,  nor  did  their  sick  cpntinue  in  .life  after 
leir  return.”  One  of  the  elephants  that  dared  to 
iter  the  sacred  region  is 'said  to  have  been  also 
^piinded  and  afflicted  by  the  smallpox. 

**  In  this  narrative  of  Abraha’s  disaster,*’  says  NoMeke, 
thciT  is  a mi.xture  of  natural  causation  and  of  purely 
bulous  miracle ; a real  and  sufficient  account  of  tlie 
Abyssinian  leader's  discomfiture,  namely  an  outbreak 
smallpox,  had  been  blended  with  legendary  tales, 
at  the  disease  was  smallpox  is  made  probable  by 
e continuity  of  the  Arabic  name.  Rhazes,  under  the 
me  name,  later  described  the  symptoms,  pathology 
d treatment  of  what  was  unquestionably  the  small- 
|>ox  afterwards  familiar  in  We.stern  Europe.” 

It  is  stated  by  another  historian  that  smallpox  broke 
t on  the  sacking  of  Alexandria  by  the  Arabs  in 
i>.  (>40;  thence  it  spread,  by  means  of  the  pilgrirhs 
d commerce,  through  Eg>'pt,  Palestine,  Syria  and 
ersia,  and  is  said  to  have  broken  out  along  the 
i^oast  of  North  Africa.  In  the  commencement' of  the 
'ghth  century  it  was  know'n  in  Mauretania,  and  thence 
ossed  the  Mediterranean  into  Italy.  It  was  also 
out  this  period  that  the  Arabs  and  Moors  introduced 
into  Spain,  when  they  established  themselves  at 
Afterwards  it  passed  to  Portugal,  Navarre, 
angii^oc  and  Guienne,  whence  it^was  canied  into 
estern  and  Northern  Europe. 

Ilie  earliest  physiemn  to  describe  .smallpox  was 
hiun,  nil  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  a Christian  priest, 
ho  livixl  at  .Alt^xaudria  under  Heriiclius  (a.d.  61Q-641). 
e wrote  a wwK  tm  ph>  mc  io  thirty  books,  now  lost, 
titled  ” Pamlext  ue  Medicinae.”  in  which  he  is  said 
have  described  the  Symptoms  of  smallpox  and  its 
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record  of  smallpox  dato»  *,t).  572,  the  year  ofj 

Mohammed’s  birth.  FttMH  thr  h*llrwin|j  passages  In  thei 

Chronicle  of  Ih'shnp  M«tK»y.  died  in  a.d.  590,  it! 

might,  however,  bt*  iriti'xiMi  ifeM,  >inallpox  dates  froinj 

a slightly  earli*  r |><^n  * pKjih  that  indicated  in  the; 

Levden  inanuacn|.it  i.  - ] 

, ^ I 

“In  570  a pow»»i#4t  ■♦v  ^arge  with  flow  from  ihd 

abdomen  and  . ♦ainrisively  over  Italy  andj 

France;  anil  :•  -Itv  oientiom'd  countries  wero 

H - 
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“In  57t  an  ,,Oi  i^e  aMn  whnnity  and  glanders,  whicha 
is  its  tiamr  ui*d  killed  innumerable  people  ini 

the  alMifVr- »in  ttpirr  ♦ * t {inlnes/’  ‘ i 

There  is  •.M  uletu'e  of  its  apjxiarance  amongj 

the  Abv^=4*i*^’.  i.nt*]  of  Abraha,  at  the  siege 
Mecca,  fu  ^ -J^nowm  as  the  FJ^phant  \^^'u! 

of  A-tH  >t*f  ^ 

' ' .f  I 

RefCi  MH^;  -i  falbarl,  one  of  the  most  reliable! 

of  tin;  .r'!|r  XjjMhli  stales:  “It  has  been  told  toj 

us  by  tftcr  Salima,  after  Ibn  Isch^g,  to 

whom  i . <•’'  ' Ittra  b.  Mughira  b.  Achnas  related 

that  om  ' -V  : »w:  him,  that  in  that  year  the  smallpod 
appeared’  < ••  first  time  in  Arabia,  and  also  the 
bitter  luria.  ’ ^ «-*.>locynth  (and  anrrther).”  ^ 

t ' . ; 

He  tbrf.  ' rls  to  relate  the  following  interesting 
legend  y>  ’ ^musc  of  the  disease: — ^ > 

*•  7 h<m<*.M^ii  mr  the  birds  from  the  s<!a  in  flocks^ 
our  « ' stones,  in  the  claws  i%to  and  in? 

tlf**  beak  n-  .,  •*  tlirew  the  stones  upon  thenaj 
Wlirrevei  . pf  . stones  struck,  there  arose  ai^ 

wmmd.  all  over.  At  that  time  thd 

«i*(flr»nx  hisi  -i*  jik!  the  bitter  trees,  Tha 

i iindtd  tlntn  7 hereafter  God  sent  a 

* which  ♦Is-'K*  away  and  swept  theiij 

-.III*  »tii'  st»a.  But  •ttd  the  remnant  of  hia 

nwM  iVd-  he  himself  hiort  noo*  limb  after  another.”  I 

fa  SS  ' 

In  « If*  passage  the  c^taA^iity  of  Abraha  is  t hull 
dcscribiHi  : **  Itnt  Abraha  was  with  a heavt 
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stroke  ; as  they  brought  him  along  in  the  retreat  his 
limbs  fell  off  piece  by  piece,  and  as  often  as  a piece 
fell  off,  matter  and  blood  came  forth.” 

d'o  illustrate  this  account  by  Tabari,  his  recent 
editor,  Noldeke,  cites  the  following  from  an  anti- 
klohanimedan  poem  : “ Sixty  thousand  returned  not  to 
their  homes,  nor  did  their  sick  continue  in  life  after 
their  return.”  One  of  the  elephants  that  dared  to 
enter  the  sacred  region  is  said  to  have  been  also 
wounded  and  afflicted  by  the  smallpox. 

“ In  this  narrative  of  Abraha’s  disaster,”  says  Noldeke, 

there  is  a mixture  of  natural  causation  and  of  purely 
fabulous  miracle  ; a real  and  sufflcient  account  of  the 
Abyssinian  leader’s  discomfiture,  namely  an  outbreak 
of  smallpox,  had  been  blended  with  legendaiy  tales. 
That  the  disease  was  smallpox  is  made  probable  b}" 
the  continuity  of  the  Arabic  name.  Rhazes,  under  the 
same  name,  later  described  the  symptoms,  pathology 
and  treatment  of  what  was  unquestionably  the  small- 
pox afterwards  familiar  in  Western  Europe.” 

It  is  stated  by  another  historian  that  smallpox  broke 
out  on  the  sacking  of  Alexandria  by  the  Arabs  in 
A.D.  640;  thence  it  spread,  by  means  of  the  pilgrims 
and  commerce,  throngh  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Persia,  and  is  said  to  have  broken  out  along  the 
coast  of  North  Africa.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century  it  was  known  in  Mauretania,  and  thence 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  into  Italy.  It  was  also 
about  this  period  that  the  Arabs  and  Moors  introduced 
it  into  Spain,  when  they  established  themselves  at 
Cordova.  Afterwards  it  passed  to  Portugal,  Navarre, 
Languedoc  and  Gnienne,  whence  it  was  carried  into 
Western  and  Northern  Europe. 

The  earliest  physician  to  describe  smallpox  was 
Ahrun,  an  Eg3^ptian  by  birth,  and  a Christian  priest, 
who  lived  at  Alexandria  under  Heraclius  (a.d.  610-641). 
He  wrote  a work  on  physic  in  thirty  books,  now  lost, 
entitled  “ Pandectae  Medicinae,”  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  described  the  symptoms  of  smallpox  and  its 
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eruption,  and  to  have  distinguished  the  milder  from 
the  dangerous  variety.  This  work,  originally  written 

in  Greek,  was  translated  into  Syriac  by  Gosius,  about 

♦ 

A.D.  680,  and  ivlaserjawaih,  a Jewish  physician  of 
Bassora,  translated  it  into  Arabic,  about  a.d.  683,  with 
the  addition  of  some  observations  of  his  own  as  to 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  e\'es  proceeding  from 
smallpox. 

The  next  to  notice  the  disease  was  George,  physician 
to  Almangar,  who  was  a great  patron  of  learning.  In 
a work  written  about  a.d.  795  he  describes  smallpox 
and  its  symptoms. 

The  effects  of  smallpox  are  also  noticed  by  John,  a 
son  of  Mesue,  a Syrian  by  birth,  who  was  connected 
with  the  medical  school  of  Baghdad,  formed  under  the 
protection  of  Haroun  A1  Raschid,  to  whom  he  was 
physician.  He  advises,  in  his  course  of  treatment,  that 
“ the  bod59  if  necessar}^  should  be  kept  open  until  the 
seventh  day.” 

Isaac  Johannitius  is  the  next  physician  to  allude  to 
smallpox.  He  recommends  bleeding,  and  observes  that 
the  body  should  be  restrained  for  three  weeks. 

The  first  complete  treatise  on  the  disease  was  written 
by  Rhazes,  about  a.d.  920;  originally  written  in  Syriac, 
this  work  was  translated  into  Greek  and  then  into 
Latin. 

Smallpox  in  Syriac  was  termed  “ chaspe,”  which 
was  translated  into  Greek  as  ETrpXoydw.  d he  Latin 
translator  first  termed  it  “ Incendium.”  The  word 
“ variol^E  ” is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  D12,  meaning 
a spot  or  speck.  Hence  the  Latin  “ varus  ” or 
“variola,”  the  Italian  “vajolo,”  the  French  “ verole,” 
and  the  English  “ smallpox.” 

Rhazes  describes  the  signs,  characteristic  symptoms 
and  remedies  for  the  disease,  but  the  latter  he  borrows 
chiefly  from  his  predecessor  Ahrun. 

1 he  first  allusion  to  smallpox  in  England  is  that 
made  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript,  “ kledicinale 
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glkJiim,'’  whidh  is  said  to  have,  been  written  in  the 
ly  part  of  the  tenth',  century.  In  one  of  the 
hdoms  there  is  ,an  allusion  to  the  “pockes,”  the 
. rai  of  a word  which  signifies  “a  pustule.’*  On  the 
pearance  of  the  disease,  bleeding  is  recommended, 
bo  followed  by  the  following  treatment : — 

“.Against  pockes:  ver\'  much  shall  one  let  blood, 
d drink  a bowlful  of  melted  butter ; if  they  (the’ 
tules)  strike  out,  one  shall  dig  each  with  a thorn, 
then  drop  one-year  alder-drink  in,  then ' they  will 
t be  seetL’ w 


at 


Titi-  U4  in^tmction,^  evidently  intended  to  prevent 
« r fy  identifies  the  disease. 

In  i'^spt.  inoculation  for  smallpox  is  said  to  have 
ui  practised  in  the  thiifeenth  century.  Matty  s'tates 
t the  Mamelukes  introduced  it  at  the  time  of  the 
sades,  and  the  conquering  Arabs  carried  it  to  other 
s of  Africa,  especially  to  the  countries  bordering 
.Red  Sea.  The  slave  merchants  who  brought  the 
xueluke*  to  .'Mexandria,  whence  they  were  taken 
Cairo  and  «jIi|  to  Saladin,  probably  played  fheir 
the  knowledge  of  inoculatio^  in  .the 
^ and  adjacent  countries.  The  method, 

^ ••yid  not  to  have  been  largely  favoured 
Hit  ■ '^•■<1  *»om'*dans.  ^ * 

fitrtl^r  aiUt>;4>o  ki  early  English  medical  literature 
smallpox  M made  by  John  of  Gaddesdon  in  the 
osa  Anglic;i,’  which  was  Avritten  between  IJ05  and 
4.  He  devotes  a chapter  to  De  variolis  (et 
rbilis),’*  but  this  does  not  appear  to  possess  much 
inality,  and  is  distinctly  borrowed  from  the  early 

b*  j * f ^ 

writers. 

^ydenham  was  the  first  great  English  physician  to^. 
Tke  a study  of  the  disease,  and  he  ad\'ised  the  use 
bleedirig,  and  directed  that  the  patient  should  be, 
ken  out  of  bed  and  exposed  to  the  cool  air  of  his 
Im  during  the  time  the  fever  is  at  its  highest. 


I ! 4 . 
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eropUcm,  and  to  have  di}4inc*'*'^»«»i  the  mildtir  from 
the  dangerous  variety,  llviy  originally  written 

ill  Greek,  was  translatetl  nrut  |,v  Gosius,  about 

A.D.  f>8o,  and  Maserjav^-tih.  a physician  of 

Hassora,  translated  it  int».  iU>*n  a p.  683,  with 

the  addition  of  some  i;»bjf#*rv  •*(  hto  own  as  to 

llic  treatment  of  diseases  i>|  <•>>  <>  pir\.KaHxling  from 

smallpox. 

The  next  to  notice  the  diM^ase  was  (George,  physician 
to  Almangar,  who  was  a gtrcat  patron  of  learning.  In 
a w'ork  wTitten  about  \.i>.  7<^  he  dcscrii>cs  sinallpojt 
and  its  svinplonis.  '* 

j 

The  ofiVx’ts  of  smaU)xix  are  also  noticed  by  John,  a) 
son  of  Mesne,  a S\Tian  by  birth,  who  was  connected 
with  die  inedieai  iwIhioI  of.  Baghdad,  formed  under'the 
protection  of  M a rerun  Ai  k,tschid,  to  whom  he  waa 
physician.  He  ad'di^rs.  in  his  coui-se  of  treatment,  that 
**  the  body,  if  tn?v  c>«ar)  i should  be  kept  oj>en  until  the 
seventh  dav.**  ~ 

■ Isaac  /ohanmtins  is  tiic  next  physician  to  allude  to 
smallpox.  He  rix;ointnends  bhjeding,  and  observes  that 
the  body  bo  restrained  for  three  weeks. 

d'he  iirst  complete  treati^  on  the  disease  was  written 
by  Khaif<*s,  about  A.D.  920-;  originally  written  m SviiacJ? 
this  w(«rk  was  translated  into  Greek  and  then  intof 


Smallpox  in  S\Tiac  was  termed  “chaspe,”  whtcU^ 
was  traunt^rril  Into  Greek  as  Eir^\oy<Jw.  The  Latiii^ 
translator  m»i  tci  med  it  “ Inccndiuin.”  The  word] 
“variola;"’  fR.<i*rn»*d  from  the  Hebrew  0'13,  meaning 
a spot  or  vik. . Hence  the  Latin  “ varus  ” ori 
“variola.”  lb.  |i  “vajolo,"  the  French  “ vcrole,”J 
and  the  Ctfeli 

Rhazes  ikMt'.j.  . <|je  signs,  characteristic  symptom^ 
and  remedies  for  rio  disease,  but  the  latter  he  borrow, 
chiefly  from  his  fuxHkx^eftsoi  Ahruu. 

The  first  allusioii  to  smallpox  in  Kngland’  is  tha"" 
made  in  the  Augl«>*S«iM»ii  manuscript,  “Medicinal 
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Anglicum,”  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century.  In  one  of  the 
leechdoms  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  “pockes,”  the 
plural  of  a word  which  signifies  “a  pustule.”  On  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  bleeding  is  recommended, 
to  be  followed  by  the  following  treatment : — 

“ x^gainst  pockes : very  much  shall  one  let  blood, 
and  drink  a bowlful  of  melted  butter ; if  they  (the 
pustules)  strike  out,  one  shall  dig  each  with  a thorn, 
and  then  drop  one-3’'ear  alder-drink  in,  then  they  will 
not  be  seen.” 

1 his  last  instruction,  evidently  intended  to  prevent 
pitting,  clearly  identifies  the  disease. 

In  Egypt,  inoculation  for  smallpox  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Matty  states 
that  the  Mamelukes  introduced  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  and  the  conquering  Arabs  carried  it  to  other 
parts  of  Africa,  especially  to  the  countries  bordering 
the  Red  Sea.  The  slave  merchants  who  brought  the 
Mamelukes  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  taken 
to  Cairo  and  sold  to  Saladin,  probably  played  their 
part  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  inocnlatioq,  in  the 
south  of  Egypt  and  adjacent  countries.  The  method, 
however,  is  said  not  to  have  been  largely  favoured 
by  strict  Mohammedans. 

A further  allusion  in  early  English  medical  literature 
to  smallpox  is  made  by  John  of  Gaddesdon  in  the 
“ Rosa  Anglica,”  which  was  written  between  1305  and 
1314.  He  devotes  a chapter  to  “ De  variolis  (et 
morbilis),”  but  this  does  not  appear  to  possess  much 
originality,  and  is  distinctly  borrowed  from  the  early 
Arab  writers. 

S^Menham  was  the  first  great  English  physician  to 
make  a study  of  the  disease,  and  he  advised  the  use 
of  bleeding,  and  directed  that  the  patient  should  be 
■ taken  out  of  bed  and  exposed  to  the  cool  air  of  his 
U'oom  during  the  time  the  fever  is  at  its  highest. 


Dr.  Thomas  dimsdale 
(afterwards  Baron  dimsdale) 


Born  17  12  Died  180  0 
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r CHAPTER  II 

9 SnAiiPCix  Inoculation  in  Europe  from  the 

1 SrVENTBENTH  TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

H 

J IV-wii  Asia  and  Africa  the  practice  of  smallpox 
iiifN'tilation  passed  into  Europe  by  way  of  Greece  and 
coasts  of  the  Bosphorus  to  Constantinople,  where 
« was  known  at  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
wnt-ury.  ^ * 

« III  1701.  when  a serious  epidemic  of  the  disease  broke 
Hit  in  tiiat  city,  Timoni  and  Pylarini,  two  medical  men 
^ho  were  there  at  the  time,  and  who  were  aware  of  the 
l^actice,  recommended  the  employment  of  inoculation. 


p'imoni  first  saw  inoculation  practised  in  Con- 
lutinople  by  two  women,  and  describes  the  operation 


detail. 


“The  Circassians,  Georgians  and  other  Asiaticks,** 
states,  “ have  introduced  this  practice  of  procuring 
smallpox  by  a sort  of  inocnlatign  for  about  the 
|);ice  of  Jorty  years,  among  the  Turks  and  others  at 
|^saitaOt}na|>Ie.  They  that  have  this-^ 

practised  upon  them  are  inoculation 
►/wri  xrry  slight  symptoms,  some  coortaounopie^ 
M15  m-Atte  sensible  that  they  are  ill 
sick.  The  method  of  the  operation  is  thus:  Choice' 
mg  made  of  a proper  contagion,  the  matter  of  the 
-stiiles  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  person  proposed 
take  the  infection,  whence  it  has  metaphorically  the 
"^e  of  insition  or  inoculation,  -i*  . - ‘ . 


p For  this  purpose  they  make  choice  of  some  boy  or 
ing  lad,  of  a sound  healthy  temperament,  that  is 
|xed  with  the  common  smallpox  (of  the  distinct,  not 
sort),  oh  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  from  the 
l^iaiiing  of  his  .sickne.ss;  they,  with  a needle;  prick  the 
1 » til  ^38^5  on  the  shins  and  liaiids),Pand 

bs  out  the  matter  coming  from  them  into  some 
ivera^l  vessel  or  glass,  or  the  like,  to  receive  it. 
lis  convenient  to  wash  and  clean  the  vessel  first 
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CHAPTER  II 

Smallpox  Inoculation  in  Europe  from  the 
Seventeenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century 

troin  Asia  and  Africa  the  practice  of  smallpox 
inoculation  passed  into  Europe  by  way  of  Greece  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Bosphorus  to  Constantinople,  where 
it  was  known  at  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  1701,  when  a serious  epidemic  of  the  disease  broke 
out  in  that  city,  1 imoni  and  Pylarini,  two  medical  men 
who  were  there  at  the  time,  and  who  were  aware  of  the 
practice,  recommended  the  employment  of  inoculation. 

Timoni  first  saw  inoculation  practised  in  Con- 
stantinople by  two  women,  and  describes  the  operation 
in  detail. 

“The  Circassians,  Georgians  and  other  Asiaticks,” 
he  states,  “ have  introduced  this  practice  of  procuring 
I the  smallpox  by  a sort  of  inoculation  for  about  the 
I space  of  forty  years,  among  the  Turks  and  others  at 
I Constantinople.  They  that  have  this 
inoculation  practised  upon  them  are  inoculation 
subject  to  very  slight  symptoms,  some  cLrirnUnopie 
being  scarce  sensible  that  they  are  ill 
or  sick.  The  method  of  the  operation  is  thus : Choice 
I being  made  of  a proper  contagion,  the  matter  of  the 
I pustules  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  person  proposed 
; to  take  the  infection,  whence  it  has  metaphorically  the 
; name  of  insition  or  inoculation. 

“ F or  this  purpose  they  make  choice  of  some  boy  or 
young  lad,  of  a sound  healthy  temperament,  that  is 
seized  with  the  common  smallpox  (of  the  distinct,  not 
flux  sort),  on  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  from  the 
beginning  of  his  sickness ; they,  with  a needle,  prick  the 
tubercles  (chiefly  those  on  the  shins  and  hands),  and 
press  out  the  matter  coming  from  them  into  some 
convenient  vessel  or  glass,  or  the  like,  to  receive  it. 
It  is  convenient  to  wash  and  clean  the  vessel  first 
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with  warm  water.  A convenient  qnantity  of  this 
matter  being  thus  collected  is  to  be  stopped  close 
and  kept  warm  in  the  bosom  of  the  person  that  carries 
it,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  brought  to  the  place  of  the 
future  expecting  patient.  The  patient,  therefore,  being 
in  a warm  chamber,  the  operator  is  to  make  several 
little  wounds  with  a needle  in  one,  two  or  more  places 
of  the  skin  until  some  drops  of  blood  follow,  and 
immediately  drop  out  some  drops  of 
Their  method  matter  ill  tlic  glass  and  mix  it  well 

described  with  the  blood  issuing  out  ; one  drop 

of  the  matter  is  sufficient  for  each  place  prick’d. 
These  punctures  are  made  indifferently  in  any  of  the 
fleshy  parts,  but  succeed  best  in  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  or  radius.  The  needle  is  to  be  a three-edg’d 
surgeon’s  needle  ; it  may  likewise  be  performed  with 
a lancet.  The  custom  is  to  run  the  needle  transverse 
and  rip  up  the  skin  a little,  that  there  may  be  a 
convenient  dividing  of  the  part,  and  the  mixing  of  the 
matter  with  the  blood  more  easily  perform’d  ; which 
is  done  either  with  a blunt  stile  or  an  ear-picker. 
The  wound  is  covered  with  a half  a walnut  shell  or 
the  like  concave  vessel  and  bound  over,  that  the 
matter  may  not  be  rubb’d  off  by  the  garments,  which 
is  all  removed  in  a few  hours.  The  patient  is  to  take 
care  of  his  diet.  In  this  place  the  custom  is  to  abstain 
wholly  from  flesh  and  broth  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
days.  This  operation  is  performed  either  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  or  in  the  spring.” 


Another  method  was  described  by  Pylarini  shortly 
afterwards,  which  he  saw  practised  in  Turkey  by  an 
old  woman  on  the  four  sons  of  a Greek  nobleman. 
It  consisted  in  inserting  the  variolous  matter  into  a 
number  of  punctures  made  on  tlie  forehead,  cheeks, 
chin  and  wrist. 


As  stated  by  Timoni,  the  practice  of  inoculation  for 
smallpox  was  introduced  into  Turkey  from  Circassia, 
where  it  was  said  to  have  been  employed  for  a 
considerable  period  previously. 
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Tb€  appear  to  have  practised  inoculation 

aitu#t  »a«»ibK>x  from  the  seventeenthi; century,  and, 
c<.nifn<  Kf  Bartholin,  writing  in  *' 

_ . . £ ■ .»  > In  DeansArk 

opoitr.*v<'»‘  jtv  1673,  *‘the  practice  • 

4 i one  in  Denmark/’  In  1758,' two  - 


.DCiil,*' hw»  Knises  were  .established  by,  the  King,  in 
i*  * >i  1*  And.  in  1760,  one  of  the  royal  princes  was 


HXiiaUMifU^kh  success. 

U u - 


l>c  La  Motrayc  says  that  he  saw  the 
,,icr^;»imed  on  a Circassian  girl,  four  or  five 
t .!.  Iht'  girl  after  being  purged  with  dried 

uits,  nvo  cmrrkicl  to  a boy  about  three  years  old,  w ho 
d Ciiugnt  tfw  uatiinil  smallpox,  and  whose  pocks  Av^ere 
!/><!.  An  old  woman  performed  the  operation-;  .for 
omen  of  advaucetl  age  exercised  the  practice  of  physic 
Circassia.^  The  manner  of  inoculating  the  disease 
e describes  as  follows 7 


I w r? 


•‘She  took  three  needles  fastened  together,  and 
rick'd  first  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; secondly,  directly 
riiR  heart t l^hcdly,  the  navel;  fourthly,  the  right 
, ry  osibK,  tike  inkle  of  the  left  foot,  till  the 
. lime,,  she  took  some  matter 

gs  - " -V  ^ ^ and 

— : which 

' CU«;A»»i*o 

r^lipt  leaves  wnbod 


* i' 
& 


LOl» 

IPl-  * 

fj.  vLitf  (’  tfime  of  the* 

lungcst  laml  - aiid  having  bound  them  all  w'ell 

>,  the  mother  wrapped  her  daughter  up  in  one  of  ..the 
an . coverings,  which,  I have  observed,  compose  the 
arcasamn  beds,  and  carried  her  thus  packed  up  in  her 
rnis  to  her  owm  home ; where^  (as  tliey  t<ild  me)  she 
Iras  to  continue  to  be  kept  warm,  eat  only  a sort  of  pap 
Kuhr  ijf  ctmuiiin  flower,  with  two-thirds  water  and 
me-thhwl  milk,  without  either  flesh  or  fish,  and 

Iniik  4 Aori  .!|  i vm,  with  angtlica^  huglois  roots 

ind  /tcerni^  . I . <1  iK  »wv  common  throughout  this 
rtry,  gud  luo  that  with  this  precaution 

Ki  regitH^  h.  i:  generafly  came  , out  v«ry 

ivourabl>  in  r « » r 4.1  flays. ” 


l.r*  V ■ 
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with  v^arin  water.  A convenieiil  tjiiantity  of  this 
luatter  being  thus  collected  is  to  be  stoj)ped  close 
uiod  kept  warm  in  the  bosom  of  t*er8on  that  carries 
it,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  bn»itgb?  to  the  place  of  the 
future  expecting  patient.  The  .patu^ut,  therefore,  being 
in  a warm  chamber,  the  , operator  i*  to  make  several 
little  wounds  with  a needle  in  one,  two  or  more  places 


of  the  skin  until  some  drops  ^of  blood  follow,  and  ■ 
immediately  drop  out  some  drops„  of 
Their  method  matter  in  the  glass  and  mix  it  well 

deeorihed  ^ blood  issuing  oUt ; one  drop 

of  the  matter  is  sufficient  for  each  place  prick'd. 
These  pimcturcs  arc  made  indifferently  in  any. of  the 
fleshy  parts,  but  succeed  best  in  the  mnscles  of  the 
arm,  or  radius.  The  needle  is  to  be  a three- edg’d 
surgeon’s  needle;  it  likewise  be  with 

a lancet.  The  custom  is  fo  nm  the  *^e 

and  rip  up  the  skin  k little,  that  there  n JJPJ* 
convenient  dividing  of  the  part,  .and  the  mixing  »>t 
matter  with  the  blood  more  easily  perform'd ; which 
is  done  cither  with  a blunt  stile  pi*  an  ear-picker. 
The  wound  is  covered  with  a half  a walnut  shell  or 
the  like  concave  vessel  and  Ix^und  over,  that  the 
matter  may  not  be  rubb'd  off  by  the  garments,  which 
is  all  removed  in  a few  hours.  The  patient  is  to  take 
c;ire''of  his  diet.  In  this  place  the  custom  is  to  abstain 
w'hoUy  from  flesh  and  broth  for  twenty  or  twenij^-five 
clays.  This  operation  is  performed  either  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  or  in  the  .spring.'’ 

Another  metliod  was  described  by  Pylarini  shortly 
afterwards*  which  he  saw"  practised  in  riukey  by  an 
old  woman  on  the  four  sons  of  a Greek  nobU  luam 
It  consisted  in  the  variolous  matter  into  a 

number  of  punctures  iiuule  on  the  fnn'ftf;\d,  checks,; 
chin  .and  w fist.  fl 

As  staled  by  Tirnoni.  the.  practk'e  of.  inoculation,  for  i 
smallpox  was  introduced  into  Turkey  from  Circassia, 
where  it  w'as  said  to  have  been  employed,  for 
considerable  j^eriod  previousbu  i 
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1 he  Danes  appear  to  have  practised  inoculation 
against  smallpox  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
according  to  Bartholin,  writing  in 

r'  ^ ^ , , , 1 , • I n D e n m a r k 

Lopenhagen,  m 1673,  “the  practice 
was  a common  one  in  Denmark.”  In  1758,  two 
inoculation  houses  were  established  by  the  King  in 
the  capital,  and,  in  1760,  one  of  the  royal  princes  was 
inoculated,  with  success. 

In  1711,  De  La  Motraye  says  that  he  saw  the 
operation  performed  on  a Circassian  girl,  four  or  five 
years  old.  The  girl  after  being  purged  with  dried 
fruits,  was  carried  to  a boy  about  three  years  old,  who 
had  caught  the  natural  smallpox,  and  whose  pocks  were 
npe.  An  old  woman  performed  the  operation  ; for 
women  of  advanced  age  exercised  the  practice  of  physic 
in  Circassia.  The  manner  of  inoculating  the  disease 
he  describes  as  follows  ; — 


The 

Circassian 

method 


“ She  took  three  needles  fastened  together,  and 
prick’d  first  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; secondly,  directly 
over  the  heart ; thirdly,  the  navel ; fourthly,  the  right 
wrist ; and,  fifthly,  the  ankle  of  the  left  foot,  till  the 
blood  came.  At  the  same  time,  she  took  some  matter 
from  the  pocks  of  the  sick  person,  and 
applied  it  to  the  bleeding  part,  which 
she  covered,  first  with  angelica  leaves 
dri’d,  and  after  with  some  of  the 
I youngest  lamb-skins  ; and  having  bound  them  all  well 
on,  the  mother  wrapped  her  daughter  up  in  one  of  the 
: skin  coverings,  which,  I have  observed,  compose  the 
' Circassian  beds,  and  carried  her  thus  packed  up  in  her 
arms  to  her  owui  home  ; where  (as  they  told  me)  she 
was  to  continue  to  be  kept  warm,  eat  only  a sort  of  pap 
: made  of  cummin  flower,  with  two-thirds  water  and 
' one-third  sheep’s  milk,  without  either  flesh  or  fish,  and 
i drink  a sort  of  tisan,  made  with  angelica,  biigloss  roots 
and  licorisJi,  which  are  all  very  common  throughout  this 
' country,  and  they  assured  me  that  with  this  precaution 
and  regimen,  the  smallpox  generally  came  out  very 
favourably  in  five  or  six  days.” 
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Kennedy,  an  English  surgeon,  in  an  essa}’  on 
external  remedies,  written  in  1715,  describes  the 
method  of  ingrafting  the  smallpox,  as  practised  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  now  called  the  Morea,  which  he 
states  “ at  this  present  time  is  \’er3'  much  used  both 
in  Turkey  and  in  Persia,  where  the\"  gi\'e  it  in  order 
to  prevent  its  more  dismal  effects  by  the  early 
knowledge  of  its  coming,  as  also  probably  to  prevent 
their  being  troubled  with  it  a second  time. 

“ The  Persians  use  the  pock  and  matter  dried  into 
jmwder,  which  they  take  inwardl3%  but  in  Turke3%  more 
particularly  in  Constantinople,  the3"  first  take  a fresh 
and  kindly  pock  from  someone  ill  of  this  distemper, 
and  having  made  scarifications  upon  the  forehead, 
wrists  and  legs,  or  extremities,  the  matter  of  the 
pock  is  laid  upon  the  foresaid  incision,  being  bound 
on  there  for  eight  or  ten  da3"s  together  ; at  the  end  of 
which  time,  the  usual  symptoms  begin  to  appear,  and 
the  distemper  comes  forward  as  if  naturalE  taken  ill, 
though  in  a more  kindl3'^  manner  and  not  near  the 
number  of  pox.  During  this  time,  or  from  the 
scarifications  being  made,  the  patient  is 
Persian  closeh"  confiiied  to  his  room,  so  as  in 

methods  no  wa3"  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  ; and 

compaied  regiiiien  or  diet  during  the  whole 

time  of  confinement  is  altogether  from  flesh,  and  one 
kept  inosth’-  to  water-gruel.  IE*  this  ver3^  regular  wa3^ 
of  living  the  distemper,  or  pock,  comes  out  more  kindh" 
and  less  dangerous,  since  it  is  ver3"  probable  that  most 
of  the  mahgnit3^  is  increased  and  augmented  b3’  the 
irregularities  committed  in  their  diet  or  their  manner 
of  living  some  few  da3’s  before  the  malad3"  appears — 
which,  when  it  conies  natnrah33  cannot  be  so  well 
seen  or  known  how  to  prevent  its  worst  S3miptoms,  so 
as  when  given  after  this  manner.” 

In  1726,  Dr.  Russell,  a ph3"sician  then  residing  in 
Aleppo,  records  the  fact  that  he  met  with  an  old 
Hedonin  serwint,  who  was  familiar  with  the  practice 
of  inoculation.  This,  she  asserted,  was  done  with  a 
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IL'edlc,  and  "^she  herself  had  received  the  disease  in 
lat  manner  when  a child.  She  iufonned  Dr.  Kossell 
u'  practice  was  well  known  to  the 
rubs,  and  that  they  termed  it  “buying  *8° Arriba 

le  smallpo.x.”  On  prosecuting  further 
iquiries  into  the  subject,  Russell  foimd  that 
•the  practice  of  inoculation'  had  been  one  of  long 

I standing  among  the  Arabs,  and  even  those  over 
^ex'cnty  years- of  iige  remembered  to  have  heard  of 

ihc  custom  among  their  ancestors. 

\.-Their  method  of  opei*ating  was  to  make  several 
miu.  hires  in  some  fleshy  part  with  a needle  which 
lad  been  charged  witJi  variolous  matter  taken  from  a 
[ivourable  -kind  of  ?- pock.  They  used  no  preparatory 
reatriient,  and  the  disease  communicated  in  tliis  way, 
hey  aflirmed,  was  always  slight.  The  origin  of  the 
3rm  “buying  the  smallpox,”  is  somewhat  curious,  and 
: is  said  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  following 
eroniony  j — 

“ITie  child  to  be  inoculated  carries  a few  raisins, 

Iates,. sugar  plums,  or  such  like;  and  showing  them  to 
child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken, ''asks 
ovv  many  pocks  he  will  give  in 
xchange.  The  bargain  being  made,  method^'* 
icy  proceed  to  the  operation.  When 
jr.  parties  are  too  young  to  speak  for  themselves,  the 
argain  is  made  by  the  mothers.  Thiii  ceremony,  . 
hich  is  still  practised,  * points  put  a reason  for  the 
ame  given  to  inoculation  by  the  Arabs;  but  by  what 
could  leani  among  the  women, »it  is  not  regaided  as  \ 
idispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation, 
ud  is,  in  fact,  often  omitted.” 

The  siinie  custom  was  found  to  prevail  among  the 
astern  Arabs,  not  only  at  Baghdad  and  Mousul,  but  in 
assora.  At  Mousul  the  appearance  of  smallpox  was 
[inounced  by  the  public  crier,  so.  that  those  who 
islicii  might  have  their  children  inoculated:  S . ' 

Vai*ious  races  appear  to  have  inoculated  in  different 
irts  of  the  bo<iy.  Thus  the  Arabs  usually  chose  the 
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Kenncjdy,  aii  Kiifjlish . siirge<iti  iu  an  essay  on 
externa]  nMiiedies,  written  in  1715.  deseribos  the 
method  of  iu|*rafting  the  siiiail^^X/  as  practised  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  now  called  the  Morea,  which  he 
states  '“‘at  this  present  time  i >cry  much  used  both 
in  Turkey  atid  in  Persia^  where  they  give  it  in  order 
to  pre^’ent  its  more  dismal  elfects  by  the  early 
knowledge  of  its  coining,  as  also  probably  to  prevent  j, 
thoir  being  troubled  with  it  a second  time.'  ^ 


The  Persians  use  the  |Mick  and  matter  diied  into 
powder,  which  they  take  inwardly,  bnt  in  T«ii*key,  more 
particularly  in  Constantinople,  they  first  f.«ke  a fresh 
and  kindly*,  pock  from  ^iarieone  ill  <»f  this  distemper, 
and  having -made  sc;irifieatjotnfi^  ujhui  the  forehead, 
wrists  and  legs,  or  extremities,  th<*  nuJtrr  rtf  the 
pock  is  laid  upon  the  fw^esaid  in<:f«t»‘ti.  tvnmd 

on  there  for  ekfht'or  ten  da)*®  togethern«^t  '*  ? 

which  time,  IIk*  usual  ^'mptbms  begin  to  appear,  and 
the  ^distemper  comes  forward  as  if  naturally  taken  ill, 
though  in  'a'  more  kindly  manner  and  not  near  the 
^number  of?  pox.  ^ During  this 'time,  or  from  the 
scarifications^. being  made,  the  patient  is 
u..!,  • closely  confined  to  his  room,  so  as  in 

Anp  i tti  KiAn  * '*,•  it 

method*  noway  to  be  exposed  to  the  air;  and 

compared  regitrien  oT  diet  during  the  .whole 

time  of  confinement  is  altogether  from  ilesh,  and  one 
kept  mostly  to  water-^ueK  Hy  this  very  regular  way 
of  living  the  distemper,  or  pock,  comes  out  more  kindly 
and  less  dangerous,  since  it  is  very  probable  that  most 
• »f  the  malignity  is  iwereased  and  augmented  by  the 
imtgularitics  coumiiftcd  m their  diet  or  theii  m.inoer 
of  Uviiig  some  few  tlays  before  the  rnalacK  i?pjH*ars — ^ 
wbirh,  when  it  cojurs  naluraily,  cannot  be  so  well 
seew  y known  how  to  picvimt  its  s'orst  sMUptoins,  so 
as  'vii4 1,  k:»v«hi  after  this  mannoi." 

Ill  iHi  kussell,  a physician  then  residing  in 

Ab'pjKt,  the  fact  that  he  met  with  an  old 

HetUnuu  >.»*rvHfit  iitto  was  familiar  with  the  practice 
of  inocntiiion,  rhi*.  i»he  asserted,  tsas  done,  with  a 
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needle,  and  she  herself  had  received  the  disease  in 
that  manner  when  a child.  She  informed  Dr.  Russell 
the  practice  was  well  known  to  the 
Arabs,  and  that  they  termed  it  “ buvin^  k 

the  smallpox.”  On  prosecuting  further 
enquiries  into  the  subject,  Russell  found  that 
the  practice  of  inoculation  had  been  one  of  long 
standing  among  the  Arabs,  and  even  those  over 
seventy  years  of  age  remembered  to  have  heard  of 
the  custom  among  their  ancestors. 

Their  method  of  operating  was  to  make  several 
punctures  in  some  fleshy  part  with  a needle  which 
had  been  charged  with  variolous  matter  taken  from  a 
favourable  kind  of  pock.  They  used  no  preparatory 
treatment,  and  the  disease  communicated  in  this  way, 
they  affirmed,  was  always  slight.  The  origin  of  the 
term  “buying  the  smallpox,”  is  somewhat  curious,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  following 
ceremony : — 

“ The  child  to  be  inoculated  carries  a few  raisins, 
dates,  sugar  plums,  or  such  like ; and  showing  them  to 
the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken,  asks 
how  many  pocks  he  will  give  in 
exchange.  The  bargain  being  made.  The  Arabian 

o ® Cl  ’method 

they  proceed  to  the  operation.  When 
the  parties  are  too  young  to  speak  for  themselves,  the 
bargain  is  made  by  the  mothers.  This  ceremony, 
which  is  still  practised,  points  out  a reason  for  the 
name  given  to  inoculation  by  the  Arabs ; but  by  what 
I could  learn  among  the  women,  it  is  not  regarded  as 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation, 
and  is,  in  fact,  often  omitted.” 

The  same  custom  was  found  to  prevail  among  the 
Eastern  Arabs,  not  only  at  Baghdad  and  Mousul,  but  in 
Bassora.  At  Mousul  the  appearance  of  smallpox  was 
announced  by  the  public  crier,  so  that  those  who 
wished  might  have  their  children  inoculated; 

Various  races  appear  to  have  inoculated  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  body.  Thus  the  Arabs  usually  chose  the 
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hand,  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  the  Georgians 
the  forearm,  and  the  Armenians  both  thighs. 

In  Armenia  the  Tnrkoman  tribe,  as  well  as  the 
Armenian  Christians,  are  said  to  have  practised 
inocnlation  for  a period  be^mnd  the  memory  of  man, 
bnt  they  are  unable  to  gi\’e  any  account 

I n A r m e n i a . , 

ot  its  first  introduction  among  them. 
Along  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  also  at 
Damascus,  inoculation  has  long  been  practised,  and 
in  the  Castravan  mountains  it  is  known  to,  and 
employed  by,  the  Drnsi  as  well  as  the  Christians. 

In  Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Algiers,  the  practice  of  inocnla- 
tion was  described  by  Cassini  Aga,  ambassador  in 
England  in  1728.  He  states  that  the  method  employed 
by  those  who  wished  to  have  their  children  inoculated 
was  to  carry  them  to  one  that  was  afflicted  with  the 
smallpox  at  the  time  when  the  pustules  had  come  to 
full  maturity.  “ Then  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  puts  a little  of  the 
matter,  squeezed  out  of  one  of  the 

Tunis,  i 

Algiers  largest  and  fullest  pustules,  into  the 

'wound.  This  done,  the  child’s  hand 
is  wrapped  up  in  a handkerchief  to  keep  it  from  the 
air,  and  he  is  left  to  his  liberty  till  the  fever  arising 
confines  him  to  his  bed,  which  commonly  happens 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days.  After  that,  by  God’s 
permission,  a few  pustules  of  the  smallpox  break  out 
upon  the  child.  All  this  I can  confirm  by  the  domestic 
proof,  for  my  father  carried  four  brothers  and  three 
sisters  to  the  house  of  a girl  that  la}’  ill  of  the  smallpox, 
and  had  us  all  inoculated  the  same  day.”  He  concludes 
by  stating  that  “ this  practice  is  withall  so  antient  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Algiers,  that  nobody 
remembers  its  first  rise,  and  it  is  practised  generally, 
not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  but  also  by 
the  wild  Arabs.” 

In  Western  Europe,  according  to  Schwenk,  inocula- 
tion Yvas  practised  in  Meurs,  in  France,  and  also  in 


f 
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as  early -as  1712.  In  1707,  Boyer  records 
^thaf  )t  was  known  to  the  peasants  in  Auvergne  and 
IPeHgord.  10^1752.  attention,  was  , again 
Ir.dlird  to.  the  matter,  by  Butini  of 
||Montj)eUer,  and  by  De  La  Condaitiinc. 

^'hree  years  later,  Tergot  inoculated  a child  four  years 
iof  age,  and  one  M.  Chastellux,  aged  twenty- four,  also 
*submitted  to  the  operation.  ' ... 

J A seriousjand  fatal  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  Paris  in 
11763  was  attributed  partly  to  inoculation,  with  the  result 
practice  was  prohibited  by,  the  Goverament. 
jBuf,  the  years  later,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 

{nediral  faculties,  this  decree  was  rescinded,  and  during 
he  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur>"  it  was  again 

ominonly  practised  in  Paris.  ^ 

> • * 

.A  curious  sidelight  which  shows  bow  the  burning 
uestions  of  the  time  are  reflected  even  on  the  fashions 
f the  day,  is  related  in  the  life  of  the  famous 
flic.  Rose  Berlin,  who  was  milliner  to 
lane  Aniomette,^  Mile.  Bertin  owed  her  Bjiuu*^*^** 
repmatbn  to  her  taste  and 
l,i-  uu  M.»th  which  she  utilised  ctirrent  events  to 

-44  ^ ••  *•  -Mbit  designs.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 

' ' rht'  Hatiordte  coiffeurs  affected  by 

i*tv  ||»  weir  tif  the  most  extrabrdinar)’ 

|3es*Ts*‘^  -.w  of  these,  known  as  the  **pouf  6- 

riii^xaiUuiofi  Mr.is  introduced  bv  Mile.  Rose  Bertin 
coincide  with  the  inoculation  of  the  young  king, 
ouis  XVI,  whkh  -took  place  on  June  18,  1774.  ^br 
ome  time  after  this  interesting  event  every  lady  who 
ashed  to  be  hi  the  fashion  wore  in  her  hair  a miniature 
idel  of  the  rising  sun,  and  a heavily  laden  olive  tree, 
ouml  whose  trunk  w'as  entwined  a serpent,  sappoiliiig  a 
|:lub,  wr*vathcd  with  flowers.  This  device  was  snppostxi 
"o  syntlitdiv^  tjic  power  of  medicine,  represented  by  the 
nakc.  to  Qvp-trmm'  the  horrors  of  sniJillpox ; the  rising 
\in  waLs.  to  sjunbolise  the  royaJ  patient,  who 

as  ,1  d<mcfnddnt  of  “ le  rpi  soleil,”  while  the  olive, tree 
e{)i  exulted  I >10  j^ieace  and  joy  of  bis  loving  raibjects  at 
Vie  succc»%/ul  ifimie  of  the  operation. 


to 
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fuiicU  between  the  thumb  and  first  ftfiger^the  Georgians 
the  forearm,  and  the  Armenians  botli  (highs. 

In  Armenia  the  Turkoman  '«»  well  as  the 


Armenian  Christians,  are  said  > have  ‘ practised 
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employed  by,  the  Drusi  as  weh  jt*  j.hv  C hristians. 

In  Tripoli,  'J  uiun  and  Algiers.  tilK  pIA^^t^c  of  inocula-  J 

tion  w'as  described  by  Cassim  VgA;  ambassador  in  J 

England  in  172^.  He  states  that  th«*  wuiihfxl  employed  ' 

by  those  who  wished  to  have  their  fh'tklT»n  M^vulated  1 

was  to  carry  them  to  one  that  was  aifflieVr*!  *<  the 
• \ 
smallpox  at  the  time  when  the  pustules  had  W’  j- 

full  maturity.  '•Then  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision 

on  the  back  of.  the  hand,  between  the  thumb  and 


forefinger,  and  puts  a little  of  the  v 


T/i  poll, 

Tuois, 

Alg^ifer» 


matter,  squeezed  out  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  fullest  pustules,  into  the 
wound.  This  done,  the'  child’s  hand 


is  >vrapp<;d  up  in  a handkerchief  to  keep  it  from  the 


air,  and  he  is  left  to  his  libtirty  till  the  fever  ailsing 
confines  him  to  his  bed,  which  comfiionly  happens  ^ 


at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days.,.  After  Uiat,  by  God’s  J 
permission,  a few  pustules  of  the  smallixxx  break  out  {■ 
upon  the  child.  All  this  I can  confirm  by  the  domestic  fl 
proof,  for  my  lather  cairied  four  brothers  and  three  Jj 
sisters  to  tlic  hciUNi  of  a girl  that  lay  ill  of  the  .smallpox,  m 
and  had  ui-  .ill  mtiruUte.d  the  same  day.”  He  concludes  ^ 
by  stating  llui»  **  ihis  practice  is  whhall  au  antient  in  the  3 
kingdoms  o(  'f  -ipoU,  Tunis  and  Algiers,  that  nobody  |1 
reineinl>er»  »t>  hrM  rise,  and  it  is  practised  generally,  ri 
not  only  by  thf  mhabilants  of  the  towns,  but  also  by  tj 
the  w'ild  .^rabK’  jJ 

In  Western  Kuroxk!,  according  to  Schwenk,  inocula- 
tion  was  practised  In  Meurs,  in  Fi'ance,  and  .also  in  Q 
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Cleves,  as  early  as  1712.  In  1707,  Boyer 
that  it  was  known  to  the  peasants  in 
Perigord.  In  1752,  attention  was  again 
called  to  the  matter,  by  Butini  of 
Montpelier,  and  by  De  La  Condamine. 

Three  years  later,  Tergot  inoculated  a child  four  years 
of  age,  and  one  M.  Chastellux,  aged  twent3"-four,  also 
submitted  to  the  operation. 

A serious  and  fatal  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  Paris  in 
1763  was  attributed  partly  to  inoculation,  with  the  result 
that  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  Government. 
But,  five  years  later,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  faculties,  this  decree  was  rescinded,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  again 
commonly  practised  in  Paris. 

A curious  sidelight  which  shows  how  the  burning 
questions  of  the  time  are  reflected  even  on  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  is  related  in  the  life  of  the  famous 
Mile.  Rose  Berlin,  who  was  milliner  to 
Marie  Antoinette.  Mile.  Berlin  owed  her  Bertin^°^^ 
European  reputation  to  her  taste  and 
the  ingenuit}^  with  which  she  utilised  current  events  to 
var}^  her  fashionable  designs.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiw  the  elaborate  coiffeurs  affected  b\' 
ladies  of  the  period  were  of  the  most  extraordinary 
description.  One  of  these,  known  as  the  “ pouf  a 
rinoculation,”  was  introduced  b\^  Mile.  Rose  Berlin 
to  coincide  with  the  inoculation  of  the  young  king, 
Louis  XVI,  which  took  place  on  June  18,  1774.  For 
some  time  after  this  interesting  event  every  lady  who 
wished  to  be  in  the  fashion  wore  in  her  hair  a miniature 
model  of  the  rising  sun,  and  a heavily  laden  olive  tree, 
round  whose  trunk  was  entwined  a serpent,  supporting  a 
club,  wreathed  with  flowers.  This  device  was  supposed 
to  symbolise  the  power  of  medicine,  represented  by  the 
snake,  to  overcome  the  horrors  of  smallpox  ; the  rising 
sun  was  supposed  to  symbolise  the  royal  patient,  who 
was  a descendant  of  “ le  roi  soleil,”  while  the  olive  tree 
represented  the  peace  and  jo}"  of  his  loving  subjects  at 
the  successful  issue  of  the  operation. 
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In  Germany,  inoculation  appears  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Maitland  in  1724,  who  journeyed  to 
Hanover  to  operate  on  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
and  afterwards  on  the  family  of  a German  baron, 
consisting  of  eight  children.  The  practice,  however, 
made  little  progress  until  1768,  when, 
after  the  inoculation  of  some  members 
of  the  Imperial  family,  it  became  more  general. 
In  Berlin  it  fell  into  disfavour  owing  to  several 
deaths  from  smallpox  being  attributed  to  it,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
attention  was  again  called  to  the  matter. 

In  Italy,  according  to  De  La  Condamine,  inoculation 
was  known  and  secretly  practised  by  the  Neapolitans, 
from  an  early  period.  He  states  that 

In  Italy  f 

it  was  frequently  performed  by  nurses, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  inoculating  the  infants 
entrusted  to  their  care,  without  even  the  knowledge 
of  their  parents,  by  rubbing  the  palm  of  the  hand 
with  variolous  matter  recently  taken  from  a smallpox 
pustule. 

During  the  great  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1754  the 
practice  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  Peverini,  but 
he  encountered  considerable  opposition,  and  it  was 
not  until  some  3’ears  afterwards  that  it  became  common 
in  Italy. 

Tronchin  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  inoculation  into  Holland  in  1758,  when 
he  performed  it  on  one  of  his  sons; 

InHolland  ..T.  . , t ■ 

while  m Switzerland  a lady  living  m 
Lausanne  inoculated  her  own  child  in  1751,  and  her 
example  was  speedily  followed  b\^  others. 

Mead,  writing  in  1765,  with  reference  to  inoculation, 
states : “ It  was  the  invention  of  the  Circassians,  the 
women  of  which  countr\"  are  said  to 

InCir  cassia  , , i-i  j_  ■ 

excel  111  beauty,  upon  which  account  it 
is  verv  common,  especially  among  the  poorer  sorts, 
to  sell  young  girls  for  slaves  to  be  carried  away  into 
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:th<*  Bci|»hbtjiiinng  parts.  When*  therefore,  it  was 
vuti  thuM  they  who  were  seized  with  this  distemper 
MsnulttKxi  'A  rre  in  less  danger,  both  of  their  beauty  abd 
jtlirlr  itb',  younger  they  were,  they  contrived  this 
"^vuy  mbicting  the  body  so  that  the  merchandise 
linigh!  inhi?c  the  grcuiter  piofit.” 

i • , ■ 

f In  Ru-sia*  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  and  interest 
vtaiiA-n  -u  the  subject  by  the  Empress  Catherine' .tl, 
<Di.  a London  practitioner,  who  had  become 

cogniird  Af  a specialist  in  bioculation,  was  sent  for 
to  intr^<»at<r  the  practice  into  that  country.  He  was 
nmnton*d  to,  St.  Petersburg  in'  1768,  Hassu 

and  hiyt  jirifnrnied , the  operation  on 
,.two  boy^  M about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  matter 
'or  their  incx  ul.ition  had  been  taken  from  a child  of  the 
"'brer  classes  in  the  .-suburbs  of  St.  Petersburg,  who 
as  said  to  be  **  pretty  full  of  a distinct  kind  of  sinall- 
lox.”  These  were  followed  by  four  more  youths,  and  a 
oong  maidservant,  for  further  trial,  and  "a  case  of 
latura)  BtiiaUpox  with  the  eruption  in  a suitable  stage 
fr»r  the  iTKirpo^*-  w:a»  chosen. 

f i 5<itis£?iciory,  the  Empress  hei^self 

d*  t'  . r I#  (k  tggi^mnieQ  tnui'ulation,  and  a child,  on 
ub  *'  j)t>3  begun  to  appear,  was 

fa  Hh*  I’^lace.  The  operation  was 
p<)K>rr»jc«i  «iKi  was  apparently  unattended 

>y  any  imtixiaiti  ntMdIs,  as  the  lady  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  e\er)'  amusement  “with  her  usual 
affability,  wtthoiit  showing  the  least  token  of 
meaainess  ot*  c^iccrn,  and  constantly  dined  at  the 
anie  table  with  the  nobility.’* 


aiiw  wards  Dimsdale  inoculated  the  Orand 
Duke,  »{**!  thos-  royal  services  he  was  made  a 
Baroft  ‘ - iaupire,  appointed  CoundUor 

of  ..  to  Her  Imperial  - Majesty. 

He  wa*.  ’<  / • •.fd.-d  the-  sum  of  one  thousand 

pounds  m an  animity  of  hundfed 

lounds.  ' . 

‘'tr-  J Ifci  V-r.>  ■ 


JW  IMI'^TOWlk  or  l«l*t  tM.ATlON  AMD  VACCtNAT»0-N 

■"< I ■■"■■■  ■ - ■—  - -■  

r-y  • 'J 


In  Gennany,  inoculation  apiJcars  to  have  been  hrst 
imroduce^i  by  Maitland  in  1724.  who  journeyed  to 
Hanover  to  operate  on  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
and  afterwards  on  the  family  <>f  a German  baron, 
consisting  of  eight  children.  The  prarrice,  however, 
made little  progn?>«  until  ,1768,  when, 
n rm*iiy  after  the  iuociiUtKm  of  some  meinbejrs 
of  the  ImperiaJ  family,  H ’ became  more  general. 

In  Berlin  it  fell  into  disfavour  owing  to  several 
deaths  from  smallpox  being  attributed  to  it,  and  it  was  V 
not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
attention  was  again  called  to  the  matter. 

In  Italy,  according  to  Dc  La  Cotidamine,  inoculation 
was  known  and  secretly  (ractised  by  the  Neapolitans, 
fr<vm  an  early  |>erii>d.  He  f,tatcs  th.it 
, it  WiiH  fre*^ently  porfor/nt  l L .i- tr  ies, 
who  were  In  the  habit  of  imictiJating  Vir  .nioutv  1 
etitnisted  to  thek  c>»re,  wTthbiit  even  the  knowledge 
of  their  parents;  by  rubbing  the  palm  of  the  hand 
with  variolott*  matter  recently  taken  from  a smallpox  ^ 
pustule.  - ! 

* L > 

• r •f.  :52  • 

During  the  great  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1754  the  ' 
practice  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  Peverini,  but  J 
he  encoiintetetl  considerable  opposition,  and  it  was 
not  until  some  years  afterwards  that  it  became  common  j 
in  Italy. 

Tronchin  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intrtxluce  I 

the  practice  of  inoculation  into  Holland  in  1758,  w hen  j 

he  , pe.ifornied  it  on  one  of  his  Siifts; 

*■  * ***  while  in  Switzerland  a lady  living  in  ! 

Lat&i  uuiet  in^K-ulated  her  own  child  in  1751*  ;dtd  her  | 

^xtlupK  was  speedily  followed  by  others.  1 

■ » 

M.cud.  »rti.ing  in  1765.  with  reference  to  inoculation, 
states;  '’It  was  the  invention  of  the  Circassians,  the  * 
votnen  of  which  country  are  said  to 
n circAt.»u  ^ beauty,  upon  w'hich  account  it  j 

is  very  comnuni,  especially  among  the  poorer  ‘ sorts,  . i 
to  sell  young  giits  for  slaves  to  be  carried  away  into 
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the  neighbouring  parts.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
observed  that  they  who  were  seized  with  this  distemper 
(smallpox)  were  in  less  danger,  both  of  their  beauty  and 
their  life,  the  younger  they  were,  the}"  contrived  this 
wa}"  of  infecting  the  body  so  that  the  merchandise 
might  bring  the  greater  profit.” 

In  Russia,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  and  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II, 
Dr.  Dimsdale,  a London  practitioner,  who  had  become 
recognised  as  a specialist  in  inoculation,  was  sent  for 
to  introduce  the  practice  into  that  country.  He  was 
summoned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1768,  ^ ^ 

. InRussia 

and  first  performed  the  operation  on 
two  boys  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  matter 
for  their  inoculation  had  been  taken  from  a child  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Petersburg,  who 
was  said  to  be  “ pretty  full  of  a distinct  kind  of  small- 
pox.” These  were  followed  by  four  more  youths,  and  a 
young  maidservant,  for  further  trial,  and  a case  of 
natural  smallpox  with  the  eruption  in  a suitable  stage 
for  the  purpose  ivas  chosen. 

These  cases  proving  satisfactory,  the  Empress  herself 
determined  to  undergo  inoculation,  and  a child,  on 
whom  smallpox  had  just  begun  to  appear,  was 
selected  and  taken  to  the  Palace.  The  operation  was 
performed  secretly,  and  was  apparently  unattended 
by  ail}"  untoward  results,  as  the  lady  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  every  amusement  “ with  her  usual 
affability,  without  showing  the  least  token  of 
uneasiness  or  concern,  and  constantly  dined  at  the 
same  table  with  the  nobility.” 

Shortly  afterwards  Dimsdale  inoculated  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  for  these  royal  services  he  was  made  a 
Baron  of  the  Russian  Empire,  appointed  Councillor 
of  State,  and  Physician  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty. 
He  was  also  awarded  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  in  addition  to  an  annuity  of  five  hundred 
pounds. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Empress,  Dr.  Dimsdale 
proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  many  were  desirous  of 
being  inoculated. 

With  respect  to  his  method,  he  restricted  himself  to 
inoculating  means  of  a lancet,  the  point  of  which 
was  slightly  dipped  in  variolous  matter 
meThod  ® taken  during  the  eruptive  fever.  The 
lancet  was  introduced  obliquely  beneath 
the  superficial  skin,  making  a veiy  tin}--  puncture.  If 
there  were  no  patients  in  a proper  state  to  yield  the 
variolous  matter,  dried  lymph  was  employed.  The 
lancet  or  a plate  of  glass  or  gold  was  charged  with  the 
matter  in  a fluid  state,  which  was  then  allowed  to  dry. 
When  required  for  use  it  was  held  over  the  steam  of 
boiling  water,  or  a small  quantity  of  water,  bareE 
sufficient  for  dilution,  was  added  to  it,  and  the  matter 
thus  moistened  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation. 

Some  idea  of  the  terrible  mortalit}-"  from  smallpox  in 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  death- 
rate  throughout  the  Continent  was  two  hundred  and  ten 
per  thousand.  During  epidemics  this  was  even  higher, 
and  in  Russia  in  one  year  no  less  than  two  million 
persons  perished  from  the  disease. 

In  America,  the  practice  of  inocnlation  appears  to 
have  been  first  suggested  at  the  time  of  the  great 
smallpox  epidemic,  in  1721,  by  Cotton  Mather,  a 
clergyman.  He  was  bitterlv  attacked, 

In  America 

however,  for  recommending  such  a 
treatment,  insomuch  that  his  life  was  at  one  time  in 
danger.  In  spite  of  this,  he  inoculated  his  son  with 
success,  and  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Zabdiel 
Bovlston  inoculated  one  of  his  children  and  two  of 

v/ 

his  negro  servants. 

During  the  following  six  months  he  inoculated  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  persons,  with  the  result,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  six  there  was  no  effect  at  all,  while  six 
are  said  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  the  inoculation. 
Boylston  describes  his  method  as  follows : — 


j “ Take  your  Medicine  or  Pus  from  the  ripe  pustules 
of  the  smallpr^x  of  the  dMinct  kind,  either  from  those 
the  natural  way  or  from  the  inoculated  sort,  provided 
hat  the  persons  be  otherwise  healthy  and  the  matter 
ood.  Then  take  a “ fine  cut  sharp  tooth  pi6k  (which 
ill  not  put  the  person  in  any  fear  as  a Lancet  will 
do  in  many)  and  open  the  Pock  on  one  side  and 
JSicss  the  boil  and  scoop  the  matter  on- your  quill 
^nd  so  on.”  ^ ; 

I BoyUton’a  experiments  » excited  a great  deal  of 
Opposition  in  America,  and'  the  practice  fell  into 
Jlisrepjite  after  a public  * meeting  of  medical  practi* 
|ioner.s  had  been  called  in  Boston,  w'here  the  practice 
•|v'as  deprecated  as  causing  the  death  of  many  persons, 
^nd  it  was  contended  that  the  operation  ’ was  likely 
prove  of  most  dangerous  consequences  to  those 
ho  submitted  to  it.  Inoculation  therefore  made 
ut  little  progress  in  America  until  1764,  when  an 
pidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out  in ' Boston,  with  the 
esult  that  three  thousand  persons  were  successfully 
perated  on.  .!•  i „ 

In  South  America,  the  practice  of  inoculation  was 
introduced  by  a Portuguese  Carmelite  missionary.  He 
'Appeared V to  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  it,’ 
ut  was  a firm  believer  in  its  efficacy,  and  in  1728,  when 
allpox  was  ravaging  the  nerghbourhood  of  Para,  he 
bnned  the  operation  on  a number  of  people  with 
ost^satisfactory  results.  His^ example  was  successfully 
Uow'ed  by  another  missionary  at  Rio  Negro. 

In  Mexico,  which  w'as  ravaged  by  epidemics  of 

fiallpox  during  the  sixteenth  century,  inoculation  was 
ti  educed  in  1797,  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic  in  the 
Environs  of  Mexico  City.  According  Mexico 

t<>  Humboldt,  in  his  “Political  Essay 
bn  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,”  1808,  in  the  capital 
the  bishopric  of  Michoachan,  “out  of  6,800 
'ple  inoculated  only  170  died.  ''  Several  individuals, 
cially  among  the  clergy,  displayed  very  praise- 
patriotism  ’ in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
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At  the  request  of  the  Empress,  Dr.  DimsdaJe 
prot^eedcd  to  Mt)Scow,  where  many  were  desirous  of 
being  inoculated. 


With  respect  to  his  method,  he  r«'«inctcd  himself  to 

inoculating  by  means  of  a lancet,  the  fwint  of  which " 

was  slightly  dipped  in  variulous  matter 

mlThod  **  * taken  dnriug  the  eruptive  fever.  I'hc 

lancet  was  introduced  obliquely  beneath 

the  superficial  skin,  making  a very  tiny  puncture,  If 

there  were  no  patients  in  a pro^x^r  state  to  v^eid  the 

vaiiolous  matter,  dried  lymph  wa«  emphn'cd.  The 

lancet  or  a plate  of  glass  or  gold  w ns  charged  with  the 

matter  irt  a fluid  state,  which  was  then  allowed  to  dry. 

When  required  for  use  it  wan  held  ovex  the  steam  of 

boiling  water,  or  a small  qiwtntity  of  water,  barel)' 

sufficioiit  for  dilution,  was  audiKM  ? • a the  laatier 

thus  moistened  was  u»e<J 
• ' 

Some  idea  of  the  terribly  itt^H fr«ii  Mnaiipmt  in 
E\irope  at  the  end  of  ?bi»  rt^«ii<eanth  century  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fJut  tiaait  the  average  annual  death- 
rate  throughout  the  O.  utment  was  two  hundred  and  ten 
per  thousand.  Durmg  epidemics  this  was  even  iiigher, 
f and  in  Russia  in  one  year  no  less  than  tw'o  million 
persons  perished  from  the  disease. 


• j 


J 


In  America,  the  practice  of  inoculation  appears  to  t 

have  been  first  suggested  at  the  time  of  the  great  ' 

smallpo.x  epidemic,  m 1721,  by  Cotton  Mather,  a j 

, . , clerKvman,  He  was  bitterly  attacktxl,  ^ 

however,  for  recommending  such  a i 

treatment,  insomuch  that  his  life  was  at’  one  time  in  | 

danger.  In  spite '"of  this,  he  inoculated  his  ami  with  f 

success,  and  about  tliv  ««4ue  time  Dr.  Zabdiel 
Hoylston  inoculated  one  of  h»  children  and  two  of 
his  negro  servants.  ' 

During  the  following  six  months  he  inoculated  two 
hundred  and  forty -four  persons,  with  the  result,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  six  there  was  no^  effect  at  all,  while  six 
are  said  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  the  inoculation. 
Boylston  descril^*s  his  method  as  follows : — 
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“Take  your  Medicine  or  Pus  from  the  ripe  pustules 
of  the  smallpox  of  the  distinct  kind,  either  from  those 
in  the  natural  way  or  from  the  inoculated  sort,  provided 
that  the  persons  be  otherwise  healthy  and  the  matter 
good.  Then  take  a fine  cut  sharp  tooth  pick  (which 
will  not  put  the  person  in  any  fear  as  a Lancet  will 
do  in  many)  and  open  the  Pock  on  one  side  and 
press  the  boil  and  scoop  the  matter  on  your  quill 
and  so  on.” 


Boylston’s  experiments  excited  a great  deal  of 
opposition  in  America,  and  the  practice  fell  into 
disrepute  after  a public  meeting  of  medical  practi- 
tioners had  been  called  in  Boston,  where  the  practice 
was  deprecated  as  causing  the  death  of  man}-'  persons, 
and  it  was  contended  that  the  operation  was  likely 
to  prove  of  most  dangerous  consequences  to  those 
who  submitted  to  it.  Inoculation  therefore  made 
but  little  progress  in  America  until  1764,  when  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out  in  Boston,  with  the 
result  that  three  thousand  persons  were  successfully 
operated  on. 

In  South  America,  the  practice  of  inoculation  was 
introduced  by  a Portuguese  Carmelite  missionary.  He 
appeared  to  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  it, 
but  was  a firm  believer  in  its  efficacy,  and  in  1728,  when 
smallpox  was  ravaging  the  neighbourhood  of  Para,  he 
performed  the  operation  on  a number  of  people  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  His  example  was  successfully 
followed  by  another  missionary  at  Rio  Negro. 


In  Mexico 


In  Mexico,  which  was  ravaged  by  epidemics  of 
smallpox  during  the  sixteenth  century,  inoculation  was 
introduced  in  1797,  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic  in  the 
environs  of  Mexico  City.  According 
to  Humboldt,  in  his  “ Political  Essay 
on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,”  1808,  in  the  capital 
of  the  bishopric  of  Michoachan,  “ out  of  6,800 
people  inoculated  only  170  died.  Several  individuals, 
especialE  among  the  clergy,  displayed  very  praise- 


worthy patriotism  in 


arresting 


the  progress  of  the 
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disease  by  inoculation.  There  were  then  inoculated 
in  the  kingdom  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
individuals.” 

In  January,  1804,  vaccination  was  introduced  into 
Mexico  from  North  America,  and  made  rapid  progress. 
“If  the  vaccine  inoculation,”  says  Humboldt,  “or 
even  the  ordinary  inoculation,  had  been  known  in 
the  New  World  in  the  sixteenth  century  several 
millions  of  Indians  would  not  have  perished  \’ictims 
to  smallpox.”  For  to  this  disease  the  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  Indians  in  California  is  to  be 
ascribed. 
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V fNOCULATlOK  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

H From  well-authenticated  statements  it  would  appear 
'■that  a method  of  inoculation  for  smallpox,  similar  to 
fliat  employed  In  the  East,  was  known 
|ind  practised  in  the  . British  Isles  for  smanp”* 
a considerable  -period.  How,  and  by 
whom,  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  we  have  nbt 
.'been  -able  to  trace,  but  apparently  as  early  as  the 
Seventeenth  century . it  was  practised  in  Wales,  and 
Sivas  called  “buying  the  smallpox.”  ' 

{ According  to  Williams,  writing  in  1722,  the  peasantry 
|n  Pembrokeshire  had  carried  on  the  custom  from  time 

Immemorial,  by  rubbing  the  matter  taken  from  pustules 
hat  were  ripe  on  several  parts  of* the  skin  of  the 
inn,  or  pricking  the  parts  witii  pins  that  had  been 
irst  infected  with  the  matter.  The  writer  declares, 
‘I  cannot  hear  of  one  instance  of  their  having  the 
^mallpox  a second  time.”  He_ further  states,  '‘There 
Jst-'a  married  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
fchu'f  who  practised  it  on  her  daughter  about  a year 
a half  ago,  by  w'hich  means  she  had  the  smallpox 
faMnirably,  and  is  now  in  perfect  health,  notwithstand- 

!ng  she  has,  ever  since,  without  reserve,  conversed  with 
luch  as  have  had  that  distemper  this  last  summer.” 

School-boys  in  the  district  are  said,  to  have  even 
nociilated  themselves  in  this  w'ay'. 

M Further  evidence  of  the  practice  in  Wales  is  recorded 
fcv  a surgeon  named  Wright,  of  Haverfardvyest. 
^’riting  in  1722,  he  refers  to  it  as  “a  very  antient 
fcustom.  comnionly  called  ‘buying  the 
Jmallpox,’  which  I find  to  be  a common  fu",tora 
Practice,  and  of  very'  long  standing, 
yn  two  large  villages  near  Milford  Haven,  named 
fet.  Ishmaels  and  Marloe.s,  the  oldest  inhabitants 
Idcchired  it  had  been  a common  practice  with  them  time 
put  of  mind,  and  one.  William  Allen,  who  was  at  that 
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disease  by  idoculiition.  There  were  then  inoculated  I 
ill  .ths  kinf»dom  between  fifty  ait^l  sixty  thousand  ^ 
individuaJs." 

In  januaryt  1S04.'  vaccination  introduced  into 
Mexico  from  North  America,  and  r^pid  progress. 

“If  the  vaccine  ijK)Culation,”  sav**  Hmnboldt,'  “or. 
even  the  ordinary  inoculation,  had  tnsen  known  in 
the  New  World  in  the  sixteenth  cimturv  several  j 
millions  of  Indians  would  not  have  |>uri5hed  victims  i 
to  smiillpox.”  For  to  this  di.Ai>*we  the  vr«sd  diuiinn- 
tion  in  the  number  of  IndiAui.  tfl  CMltf'»r»ta  is  to  be  | 
ascribed, 
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CHAPTER  III 

Inoculation  in  the  British  Isles 

From  well-arithenticated  statements  it  would  appear 
that  a method  of  inoculation  for  smallpox,  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  East,  was  known 
and  practised  in  the  British  Isles  for  smaiVp^ox”  ^ 
a considerable  period.  How,  and  by 
whom,  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  we  have  not 
been  able  to  trace,  but  apparently  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  practised  in  Wales,  and 
was  called  “ buying  the  smallpox.” 

According  to  Williams,  writing  in  1722,  the  peasantry 
in  Pembrokeshire  had  carried  on  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial,  b}^  rubbing  the  matter  taken  from  pustules 
that  were  ripe  on  several  parts  of  the  skin  of  the 
arm,  or  pricking  the  parts  with  pins  that  had  been 
hrst  infected  with  the  matter.  The  writer  declares, 
“ I cannot  hear  of  one  instance  of  their  having  the 
smallpox  a second  time.”  He  further  states,  “ There 
is  a married  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place  who  practised  it  on  her  daughter  about  a jmar 
and  a half  ago,  by  which  means  she  had  the  smallpox 
favourably,  and  is  now  in  perfect  health,  notwithstand- 
ing she  has,  ever  since,  without  reserve,  conversed  with 
such  as  have  had  that  distemper  this  last  summer.” 

School-boys  in  the  district  are  said  to  have  even 
inoculated  themselves  in  this  way. 

Further  evidence  of  the  practice  in  Wales  is  recorded 
by  a surgeon  named  Wright,  of  Haverfordwest. 
Writing  in  1722,  he  refers  to  it  as  “a  very  antient 
custom,  commonly  called  ‘ buying  the 
smallpox,’  which  I find  to  be  a common  fj's t°om 
practice,  and  of  very  long  standing. 

In  two  large  villages  near  Milford  Haven,  named 
St.  Ishmaels  and  Marloes,  the  oldest  inhabitants 
declared  it  had  been  a common  practice  with  them  time 
out  of  mind,  and  one,  Whlliam  Allen,  who  was  at  that 
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time  ninety  >i'ears  of  age,  stated  that  it  had  been 
known  and.  used  throughout  his  iife,  and  that  he  very 
well  remembered  his  mother  telling  hiiri  it  had  been 
coinnK)nly  done'  all  her  time,  and  that  she  got  the 
smallpox  that  way.” 

There  is  evidence  that  in  the  Highlands  ot  Scotland 
a method  of  sinaJJpox  inoculation  was  known  about  the 
same  period.  It  was  performed  by  charging  w'orsted 
threads  with  the  variolous  matter,  and 

In  Scotland 

t}ang  them  round  the  wrists.  In  the 
, Island  of  St.  Kilda  it  was  custoiuar.y  to  rub  the  matter 
on  the  skin  of  tlie  elbow  joint  until  it  was  absorbed. 

In  Ireland,  the  tirSt  record  of  the  practice  appears 
to  be  in  1723,  when  a medical  practitioner  in  Dublin 
introduced  it.  During  that  veai  and  , , . ^ 

, , ' In  Ireland 

the  three  following,  twenty -hv.e  persons 
in  all  were  inoculated,  three  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
succumbed  to  the  disease,  and'  consequently  the  practice 
fell  into  disuse. 

In  England,  there  is  no  credible  record  of  the 
practice  before  its  introduction  by  Lady  Marv'^  Woitley 
Montagu,  the  wife  of  the  British  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottrunan  Court  in  1717.  The  accounts 

Q , 1,*  u 1 ^ England 

oi  the- practice  m 1 urkey,  v\hich  had 

been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 

Society,  by  'rirnoni  and  Pylariiii,  in  1713,  had  caused  but 

little  interest,  and  it  was  only  through  the  persistent 

efforts  and  enthusiasm  of  I.ady  Mary,  who,  to  prove 

its  efficacy,  had  her  son  inoculated,  that  serious 

attention  was  again  directed  to  the  matter  in  iingland. 
k. 

^ 1 he  famous  letter  which  slic  wrote  to  her  fricml, 

Miss  Sarah  Chiswell,  in  1717,  in  vvhich  she  c.xi'resscd 
lier  determination  to  persuade  the  physicians  of  London 
to  practise  inoculation,  is  worthy  of  quotation  in  full :: — 

j •'  Apropos  of  disteirifiers,”  she  wrote,  “ I am  going  to 
tell  you  a thing  that  I am  sure  will  make  you  w'ish 
yourself  here.  I'he  .smallpox,  so  fatal  and  so  general 
amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless  by  tlie  invention 
of  ingraftingy  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There 
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time  ninety  years  of  age,  stated  that  it  had  been 
known  and  used  throughout  his  life,  and  that  he  very 
well  remembered  his  mother  telling  him  it  had  been 
commonly  done  all  her  time,  and  that  she  got  the 
smallpox  that  way.” 

There  is  evidence  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
a method  of  smallpox  inoculation  was  known  about  the 
same  period.  It  was  performed  by  charging  worsted 
threads  with  the  variolous  matter,  and 

InScotland 

tying  them  round  the  wrists.  In  the 

Island  of  St.  Kilda  it  was  customary  to  mb  the  matter 

on  the  skin  of  the  elbow  joint  until  it  was  absorbed. 

In  Ireland,  the  first  record  of  the  practice  appears 
to  be  in  1723,  when  a medical  practitioner  in  Dublin 
introduced  it.  During  that  year  and 

. ° In  Ireland 

the  three  following,  twenty-five  persons 
in  all  were  inoculated,  three  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  consequently  the  practice 
fell  into  disuse. 

In  England,  there  is  no  credible  record  of  the 
practice  before  its  introduction  by  Lady  Maiy  Wortley 
Montagu,  the  wife  of  the  British  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Court  in  1717.  The  accounts 

• ^ 1-1  j In  England 

of  the  practice  m 1 iirkey,  which  had 
been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  by  Timoni  and  Pylarini,  in  1713,  had  caused  but 
little  interest,  and  it  was  only  through  the  persistent 
efforts  and  enthusiasm  of  Lady  Mary,  who,  to  prove 
its  efficac}",  had  her  son  inoculated,  that  serious 
attention  was  again  directed  to  the  matter  in  England. 

The  famous  letter  which  she  wrote  to  her  friend. 
Miss  Sarah  Chiswell,  in  1717,  in  which  she  expressed 
her  determination  to  persuade  the  physicians  of  London 
to  practise  inoculation,  is  worthy  of  quotation  in  full : — 

“ Apropos  of  distempers,”  she  wrote,  “ I am  going  to 
tell  you  a thing  that  I am  sure  will  make  you  wish 
yourself  here.  The  smallpox,  so  fatal  and  so  general 
amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless  by  the  invention 
of  ingrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There 
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is  a set  of  old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to 
perform  the  operation  every  aiitnnm  in  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People 
send  to  one  another  to  know  if  any  of  their  family 
has  a mind  to  have  the  smallpox.  They  make  parties 
for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are  met  (commonly 
fifteen  or  sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes  with 
a nutshell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small- 
pox, and  asks  what  veins  yon  please  to  have  opened. 
She  immediately  rips  open  that  yon  offer  to  her  with 
a large  needle  (which  gives  you  no  more  pain  than 
a common  scratch),  and  puts  into  the  vein  as  much 
venom  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and 
after  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a hollow  bit  of 
shell ; and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  five  veins. 
The  Grecians  have  commonly  the  superstition  of 
opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  in  each 
arm,  and  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
but  this  has  a very  ill  effect,  all  these  wounds  leaving 
little  scars,  and  is  not  done  by  those  that  are  not 
superstitious,  who  choose  to  have  them  in  the  legs,  or 
that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  concealed.  The  children 
or  young  patients  play  together  all  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  are  in  perfect  health  to  the  eighth.  Then  the 
fever  begins  to  seize  them,  and  they  keep  their  beds 
two  days,  very  seldom  three.  They  have  very  rarely 
above  twenty  or  thirty  in  their  faces,  which  never 
mark  ; and  in  eight  days’  time  they  are  as  well  as 
before  their  illness.  Where  they  are  wounded,  there 
remain  running  sores  during  the  distemper,  which  I 
don’t  doubt  is  a great  relief  to  it.  Every  year  thousands 
undergo  this  operation  ; and  the  French  Ambassador 
says  pleasantly  that  they  take  the  smallpox  here  by 
way  of  diversion,  as  they  take  the  waters  in  other 
countries.  There  is  no  example  of  any  one  that  has 
died  in  it,  and  you  may  believe  I am  very  well  satisfied 
of  the  safety  of  the  experiment,  since  I intend  to  try 
it  on  my  dear  little  son.  I am  patriot  enough  to  take 
pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention  into  fashion  in 
England ; and  I should  not  fail  to  write  to  some  of 
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cmr  diKtors  ven'  particular!)  abi^iit  Jt,  if  I knew  any. 
one  of  them  that  I thought  had  virtue  enough  to 

ficstnjy  such  a considtuMble  branch  of  their  revenue 
or  the  good  of  mankind.  But  that  distemper  is 

oo  beneficial  to  them  not  to  expose  to  all  their 
^ eseatment  the  hardy  ’yvight  that  should  undertake  to 
put  an  end  to  .it.  Perhaps  if  I live  to  return,  I may,  ” 
however,  have  courage  to  war  with  them.  Upon  this 
occasion  admire  the  heroism  in  the  heiu't  of  your 
frit'nd.” 


^ Ladv  before  she  canied  her 

decision  >nto  practice,  and  persuaded  Dr.  Maitland, 
who  \va«  surgeon  to  the  Embassy  in  Constantinople, 
to  procure  some  variolous-  matter  from  a suitable 
Subject  and  to  obtain  the  services  of  a woman,  who 
Mas  experienced  in  the  practice  of 
fcoculation,  tb  use  it.  In  March,  1717,  Method 
fee  inoculator,  vvho  was  an  aged  Greek  . introduced 
feoman  of  Pera,  came  to  the  Embassy 
fe  meet  M.iitland,  who  had  the  matter  ready.  In  his 
Iccoimt  of  the  operation  he  says  i “ The  good  woman 
to  work  so  avykwardly  juid  by  the  shaking  of  her 
hand  put  the  child’  to  so  much  torture  with  her  blunt 
^d  rusty  needle  that  I pitied  his  cries,  and  therefore 
feoculafed  the  other  arm  with  my  own  instrtimeiit  with 
ic>  little, pain  that  he  did  not  even  complain  of  it.*’  The 
Aisoai^e  followed  in  due  course,  with  the  result  of  over  a 
mmdred  pustules, 

I Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  Eastern  method  ot 
ioculatioD  was  performed  on  a British  subject,  an 
Snovalion  due  to  the  courage  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Sontagu.  who  . practically  risked  her  son’s  life  for  the 
ferpose. 

I Four  years  later,  an  essay,  entitled  “A  Dissertation 
m the  Method  of  Inoculating  the  Smallpox,”  was  _ 
lublished  by  Dr,  De  Castro,  w ho  advocated  afm-to-arm 
mriol.ition.  He  recommended  physicians  to  introduce 
«e, practice  into  England,  as  he  found  it  had  always 
attended  bv  success.  . , 
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is  a set  of  old  women  who  make  h their  liiisiness  .to  I 
jxsrforni  the  opcratioji  every  auttmia  in  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  great  heat  i«  abated.  People 
send  to  one  another  to  know  U'  any  of  their  fajnily 
has  a mind  to  have  the  small j)ox,  Tltey  make  paities 
for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  ar^  met  (commonly, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes  with 
a nutshell  full  of  the  niatte^r  of  the  best  »7ri  of  small- 
pox, and  asks  what  veins  you  please  to  have  opened. 
She  immediately  rips  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with 
a large  needle  (which  gives  you  no  more  pain  llian 
a common  scratch),  and  puts  intojhe  vein  as  much 
venom  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and 
after  binds  up  the  little  wound  Mith  a hollow  bit  of  I 
shell  j^and  in  this  manner  opens  fotir  or  five  veins.  J 
The  Grecians  have  commonly  the  super vth ion  of  J 
opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forchea<i,  in  each 
arm,  and  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  sign  of  the  cross 
but  this  has  a very  ill  effect,  all  these  woonds  leaving 
little  scars,  and  is  not  done  by  tho.se  that  are  hot 
superstitious,  who  choose  to  have  them  in  the  legs,  or 
that  part  of  the  arm  th.at  is  concealed.  The  children 
or  young  patients  play  together  all  tlfe  rest  of  the  day, 
and  are  in  "perfect  health  to  the  eighth.  Then  th? 
fever  begins  to  sei^e  them,  and  they  keep  their  beds 
two  days,  very  seldom  three.  They  have  ver}*  rarely^  i1 
above  twenty,  or  thirty  in  their  faces,  which  never  J 
miu'k ; and  in  eight  days’  time  they  are  as  well  as  ^ 
before  their  illness.  Where  they  are  wounded,  there  I 
remain  running  sores  during  the  distemper,  which  I 1 
don’t  doubt  is  a great  relief  to  it.  Every  year  thoinvuids  I 
undergo  this  operation ; and  the  Trench  Amf»^w»eiiador  j| 
says  f)leasantly  that  they  take  the  smaU|>Dx  here  by  I 
way  of  diversion,  as  they  fake  tlie  waters  in  other 
countries.  There  is  no  example  of  any  rme  that  has 
died  in  it,  and  you  may  believe  I am  very  well  satisfied  j 

of  the  safety  of  the  experiment,  since  1 intend  to  try  j 

it  on  my  dear  little  son.  I am.  patriot  enough  to  take  j 
pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention  into  fashi,on  in  ^ 
England ; and  1 should  not  fail  to  write  to  some  of  3 
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our  doctors  very  particularly  about  it,  if  I knew  any 
one  of  them  that  I thought  had  virtue  enough  to 
destrov  such  a considerable  branch  of  their  revenue 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  that  distemper  is 
too  beneficial  to  them  not  to  expose  to  all  their 
resentment  the  hardy  wight  that  should  undertake  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  Perhaps  if  1 live  to  return,  I may, 
however,  have  courage  to  war  with  them.  Upon  this 
occasion  admire  the  heroism  in  the  heart  of  your 
friend.” 

Ladv  Mary  was  not  long  before  she  carried  her 
decision  into  practice,  and  persuaded  Dr.  Maitland, 
who  was  surgeon  to  the  Embassy  in  Uonstantinople, 
to  procure  some  variolous  matter  from  a suitable 
subject  and  to  obtain  the  services  of  a woman,  who 
was  experienced  in  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  to  use  it.  In  March,  1717,  Eastern 

the  inoculator,  who  was  an  aged  Greek  introduced 
woman  of  Pera,  came  to  the  Embassy 
to  meet  Maitland,  who  had  the  matter  ready.  In  his 
account  of  the  operation  he  says:  “The  good  woman 
w'ent  to  work  so  awkwardly  and  by  the  shaking  of  her 
hand  put  the  child  to  so  much  torture  with  her  blunt 
and  rusty  needle  that  I pitied  his  cries,  and  therefore 
inoculated  the  other  arm  with  my  own  instrument  with 
so  little  pain  that  he  did  not  even  complain  of  it.”  The 
disease  followed  in  due  course,  with  the  result  of  over  a 
hundred  pustules. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  Eastern  method  of 
inoculation  wms  performed  on  a British  subject,  an 
innovation  due  to  the  courage  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  who  practically  risked  her  son’s  life  for  the 
purpose. 

P^our  years  later,  an  essay,  entitled  “A  Dissertation 
on  the  Method  of  Inoculating  the  Smallpox,”  was 
published  by  Dr.  De  Castro,  who  advocated  arm-to-arm 
\ariolation.  He  recommended  physicians  to  introduce 
the  practice  into  England,  as  he  found  it  had  always 
been  attended  by  success. 
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Shortly  after  this  Dr.  Hai'ris  delivered  a lecture 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
in  which  he  described  the  Byzantine 
and  Chinese  methods  of  inoculation. 


Lecture 
on  Byzantine 

and  Chinese  g also  Called  attention  to  the  method 

methods  i i 

then  used  at  Aleppo  oi  inoculating  by 
means  of  a thread  which  had  been  dipped  in  the 
variolous  matter,  which  had  been  used  with  success 
upon  four  children  of  the  French  Consul  in  that  city. 


Meanwhile,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  had  not 
been  idle,  and  still  enthusiasticallv  carried  on  her 
crusade.  The  inoculation  of  her  son  in  Constantinople 
ha\’ing  been  successful  and  attended  by  no  ill  effects, 
in  April,  1721,  she  decided  to  have  her  baby  girl, 
a child  three  months  old,  inoculated  in  the  same 
way.  She  was  staying  in  England  at  the  time, 
and  Dr.  Maitland,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
inoculation  of  her  son,  being  also  in  this  country, 
consented  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  operation 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  Court 
physicians. 

In  the  following  year  Maitland  inoculated  the  son 
of  Dr.  Keith,  with  favourable  results. 


The  subject  excited  considerable  interest  at  the  time 
throughout  the  country  and  was  much  commented 
upon,  but  the  British  public,  ever  conseiwative  in 
adopting  new  customs,  still  regarded  the  practice  with 
suspicion,  and  a certain  amount  of  dread,  and  so  for 
a time  it  made  little  progress. 

In  August,  1722,  a suggestion  was  made  to  inoculate 
some  criminals,  then  undergoing  imprisonment  in 
Newgate,  with  variolous  matter,  and  those  who  sub- 
mitted were  promised  a full  pardon. 

Experiments  o i rr  ^ 

on  criminals  Several  acccptcd  the  oner,  and  six  men 
were  accordingh^  inoculated  by  Maitland 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  August  g, 
1722.  Maitland’s  method  of  inoculation  was  to  make 
an  incision  through  the  cutis,  and  apply  pledgets 
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wthich  had  been  steeped  in  the  v^iolous  matter  from 
r^e  pustules.  None  of  the  men  suffered  severely,  and 
:i^ly  sixty,  pustules  ap{)eared  on  the  one  on  whom -the 

Joculatioli  produced  ^the  most  effect.  A seventh 
hninal,  named  Elizabeth  Harrison,  a i^irl  of  about 
ghtoen  years  of  age,  was  next  experimented  on  by 
r.  Mead,  who  used  the  C^nese  method  of  inoculation. 
It  was  followed  by  a mild  type  of  the  disease, 
^cotnpanied  by  severe  pains  in  the"  head  from  the 
coiiimenc'ement  of  the  eruption,  but  the  girl  made  a 
^od  roonerv'.  ' a 


Durinjf  the  next  six  "months  Maitland  inoculated  only 
ight  but  Nettleton,  a medical  practitioner  of 

jfax,  Yorkshire,  who  became  an  uution 

usiastic  believer  in  the  practice,  of -forty 
jilated  forty  individuals  m tliree 
^s.  His  method  was  to  first 
are  the  patient  by  the  ..administration  of  a coiurse 
perients,  emetics  and  occasional  bleeding.  When 
dating,  be  made  two  incisions,  one  in  the  arm,  and 
in  the  leg  on  the  opposite  side  of 'the  body,  and 
ped  the  variolous  matter  into  them.  With  his 
patients  he  employed  ^another  rnethixl',  which 
In  Impregnating  -cotton  wool  with  the 
iKnih  pus,  .xnd  appKnng  it  to  the  incision  for 
it\’‘four  boors.  . 

^Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1722,  public  attention 
as  again  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  annotuicement 
lat  the  I*iincc5»i  of  Wales  had  ordered 
re  chanty  'children  of  the  parish  of  K«y«» 

• f , . 1 , chUdrtn 

t.  James  s to  be  inocmatetLf  The  raoculated 
(suits  were  successful,  and  this  decided 
fie  Princess  to  have  her  two  young  children  operated 
TOoti  in  the  same  way.  Although  a- mild  attack  of  the 
(|iscase  follfiwrd.  no  ^rious  results  of  tlie  operation 
«curred,  and  the  practice,  thus  encouraged  by  royal 
wour,  reccivi^l  a fresh  impetu.s. 

IThis,  howi-sei,  was  soon  checked  by  the  announce' 
■ent  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Spencer,  and 
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Shortly'  after  this  Dr.  Harris  <lcUvercd  a lecture 
before  the  JKoyal  College  of  Hbywcians  in  London, 
in  which  he  desciibeil  the  By;jantirie 
Chineso  methods  of  inoculation. 
Add  chin*««  He  also  called  at(rntH»n  to  the  method 
then  used  at’  of  inoculating  by 

means  of  a thread  wliicl)  had  lK>en  dipped  in  the 
variolotis  matter,  which  had  been  ust^d  v^ith  success 
upon  four  children  of  the  French  Consul  in  that  city. 

. Meanwhile,  Lady  Mary  VVortlcy  ^^outaiJU  had  itot. 
been  idle,  and  still  enthusiastically  caidcd  on  her  h 
crusade.  The  inoctiUition  of  her  .st>n  in  C onslaiitiuople  ' 
having  been  successful  and  attended  b>  iio  ill  effects, 
in  .April,  1721,  she  decided  to  have  her  baby  giil,  ■ 
a child  three  months  okl.  inoculaleci  in  the  same 
way.  She  was  staying  in  England  at  th*-  time, 
and  Dr.  Maitland,  whoT  had  been  present  it  the* 
inoculation  of  her  son',  being  also  in  this  country, 
consented  to  ""airry  it  out,  and  ^ the  operation  * 
was  done  in  the  presence  of'  several  of  the  Co»irt 
physicians. 

In  the  following  year  Maitland  inoculated  the  son  1 
of  Dr.  Keith,  with  favourable  results.  , ^ . J 


The  subject  excited  con.siderable  interest  at  the  time 
' throughout  the  country  ami  was  much  commented 
upon,  but  the  British  public,  ever  conservative  in 
adopting,  new  custonis,  still  regarded  the  practice  with 
suspipion,  and  a certain  amount  of  dread,  and  so  for 
a lime  it  made  little  progress. 

* ! r,. 


In  August,  1722,  a suggestion  was  ma<le  to  inoculate 
some  criminals,  then  undergoing  inipn‘!H«<nttcnl  in 
Newgate,  with  variolous  matter,  and  those  who  sub- 
mitted were  promistcd  a full  pardon. ; 

• Several  accepted  (he  offer,  and  six  men 
were  accordingly  inoculated  by  .Maitland 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  H^s  Sloane,  on  August  9, 1 
1722.  Maitland’s  method  of  inoculation  was  to  makc| 
an  incision  through  the  cutis,  and  apply  pledgets  ' 
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which  had  been  steeped  in  the  variolous  matter  from 
ripe  pustules.  None  of  the  men  suffered  severely,  and 
onl}’  sixty  pustules  appeared  on  the  one  on  whom  the 
inoculation  produced  the  most  effect.  A seventh 
criminal,  named  Elizabeth  Harrison,  a girl  of  about 
eighteen  vears  of  age,  was  next  experimented  on  by 
Dr.  Mead,  who  used  the  Chinese  method  of  inoculation. 
It  was  followed  by  a mild  t3^pe  of  the  disease, 
accompanied  by  severe  pains  in  the  head  from  the 
commencement  of  the  eruption,  but  the  girl  made  a 
good  recoveiw. 

During  the  next  six  months  Maitland  inoculated  onh^ 
eight  persons,  but  Nettleton,  a medical  practitioner  of 
Halifax,  Yorkshire,  who  became  an 

. . Inoculation 

enthusiastic  believer  m the  practice,  of  forty 
inoculated  forH  individuals  in  three 

inYorkshire 

months.  His  method  was  to  first 

prepare  the  patient  by  the  administration  of  a course 
of  aperients,  emetics  and  occasional  bleeding.  When 
inoculating,  he  made  two  incisions,  one  in  the  arm,  and 
one  in  the  leg  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and 
dropped  the  variolous  matter  into  them.  With  his 
later  patients  he  employed  another  method,  which 
consisted  in  impregnating  cotton  wool  with  the 
variolous  pus,  and  applying  it  to  the  incision  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1722,  public  attention 
was  again  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  ordered 
five  charitv  children  of  the  parish  of  Royal 

, children 

St.  James’s  to  be  inoculated.  The  inoculated 

results  were  successful,  and  this  decided 
the  Princess  to  have  her  two  young  children  operated 
upon  in  the  same  way.  Although  a mild  attack  of  the 
disease  followed,  no  serious  results  of  the  operation 
occurred,  and  the  practice,  thus  encouraged  by  royal 
favour,  received  a fresh  impetus. 

This,  however,  was  soon  checked  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Spencer,  and 
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several  other  cases  which  terminated  fatally  from 
smallpox  after  inoculation. 

Opposition  to  the  practice  now  sprang  up  both  from 
physicians  and  clergymen,  who  spoke  and  wrote  against 
it,  and  a heated  controversy  speedily  developed.  The 
clergy  declared  the  custom  to  be  the  outcome  of 
(piackery,  atheism  and  avarice,  and 
one  divine  who  preached  against  it, 
practice  stigiiiatised  it  as  “ a dangerous  and 

sinfnll  practice.”  Maitland,  especially, 
was  taken  to  task  in  connection  with  the  fatal  results 
which  had  attended  so  many  persons  he  had  inoculated. 
To  these  criticisms  the  supporters  of  inoculation 
replied,  and  a vigorous  discussion  followed  in  the 
press  and  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  published  by 
exponents  on  both  sides. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  practice  continued 
to  make  steady  progress  in  England.  Jnrin,  who 
published  some  letters  on  the  subject  at  this  time, 
stated  that,  in  accordance  with  statistics,  among 
children  born,  one  in  fourteen  died  in  after  life  from 
smallpox  if  iminociilated,  while  of  the  inoculated 
persons  only  one  out  of  ninety-nine  succumbed  to  the 
disease.  He  qualified  his  recommendation  by  stating 
that  care  should  be  taken  only  to  inoculate  those 
“ who  were  of  good  habit  of  body,”  and  apparently 
free  from  any  disease. 

In  1746,  an  Inoculation  Hospital  was  established  in 
London,  although  prejudice  still  ran  high  against  the 
practice.  Patients,  on  leaving  the 
Inoculation  hospital,  it  was  said,  were  often  abused 

Hospital  ^ 

established  and  followed  in  the  street  by  the  anti- 
inocnlators,  and  many  had  even  to 
remain  in  the  building  until  night,  unable  to  leave  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  insult  and  assault  in  the 
streets. 

In  1747,  1^1'-  l^Iead,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  as  a fashionable  and  popular 
physician,  published  an  article  in  favour  of  the  practice. 
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and,  Oil  behalf  of  the  church,  Dr.  Maddojc,  then  Bishop 
df  Worcester,  also  become  a powerful  supporter  of 
ij^oc Illation,  and  preached  a sermon  on  the  subject,  which 
#as  published  and  attained  considerable  popularity.  , . 

y Al  the  beginning  of  the  year  1754  public  attention 
^as  anxised  by  the  announcement  that  the  Prince 
(tf  Wales  had  been  stricken  down  by 
^iail(Kix,  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  p“ince^Edwa”/d 
Coiu*  physicians,  it  had  been  decided 
& imK'uUite  Prince  Edward  and  Princess  Augusta 
|pth  variolous  matter  taken  from  the  royal  patient. 

* This  aroused  a fresh  controversy  on  the  vexed 
question,  and,  after  some  consideration,  the  following 
jpanifcsto  was  published  by  the.  Royal  College  of 
physicians  in  1754: — ‘ . - 

t-‘The  College,  having  been  informed  that  false 
;()ort8  concerning  the  success  ’ of  inoculation  in 
England  have  been  published  in  foreign  countries, 
^iiik  proper  to  decbire  their  sentiments  in  the  following 
manner,  viz. : That  the  arguments 
which  at  the  commencement  of  this  Manifesto  by 

, . . , Royal  College 

jpracticr  wore  urged  against  it  have  been  of  physicians 
refuted  by  experience;  that  it  is  now 

English  in  greater  esteem,  and  practised 
among^  them  tttore  extensively  than  ever  it  was  before, 

ind  that  the  CalKrgc  thinks  it  to  be  highly  salutary  to 
ho  human  race.*'  « 

In  1757,  ^interest  was  again  revived  in  the  subject 
the  announcement  of  a new'  method  of  operation, 
i^iscovcrt*!  by  Robert  Sutton,  an  unqualified  practi- 
tioner, who  soon  achieved  considerable  fame  as  a 
Successful  " inocuiator.  Sutton  lived  at  Debenhani, 
Suffolk,  ®and  the  success  attending  his  inoculations 
l&oon  spread  throughout, the  countiy',  insomuch  that  in 
She  course*  of  eleven  years  it  is  stated  that  he  inoculated 
12,514  individuals.  His  practice  so  increased  that  he 
Kraincd  his  two  sons,  Robert  and  Daniel,  to  assist  him, 
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several  other  cases  which  terminated  fatally  from 
smallpox  after  inoculation. 

Opposition  to  the  practice  now  sprang  up  both  from 
physicians  and  clerg\’men,  who  spoke  and  wrote  against 
it,  and  a heated  controversy  speedily  developed.  The 
clergy  declared  the  custom  to  the  outcome  of 
quackery,  atheism  and  avarice,  and 
one  divine  who ^ preached  against  it. 


stigmatised  it  as  **  a dangerous  and 
sinfiill  practice.”  Maitland,  osp^ially. 


practice 


was  taken  to  Uisk  in  connection  with  the.  fatal  results 
which  had  attended  so  many  persons  he  had  inoculated. 
To  these  criticisms  the  supporters  of  inoculation 
replied,  and  a vigorous  discussion  followed  in  the 
press  and  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  published  by 
exponents  on  both  sides. 


Notwithstanding  this,  hdw»'v«*V,  the  practice  confirmed 
to  make  steady  progrcMi- in  I'UigUnd.  Jnrin,  ?'who 
pViblished  some  letteis  rtn  "thf.*  subject  at  this  tinie, 
stated  that,  in  accordanc-e  with  statistics,  among 


children  bom,  one  in  fourteen  died  in  after  life  from 
smallpox  if  uninoculatexl,  while  of  the  inoculated 


persons  only  one  out  of  ninety-nine  succumbed  to  the  I 
disease.  He  qualified  his  recommendation  by  stating 
that  care  should  be  taken  only  to  inoculate  those  I 
who  were  of  good  habit  of  body,”  and  apparently  1 
free  from  any  disease. 

In  1746,  an  Inoculation  Hospital  was  e.stablished  in  J 

r ' . .1  . . ...  ...  • . ^ 


London,  although  prejudice  still  ran  high  against  the 


practice.  Patients,  bn  leaving  the 
hosoitai.  ft  was  said,  were  often  abused 


1 noculAtlon 
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remain  in  the  building  until  night,  uuabkr  to  leave  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  insult  and  Assault  in , the 
streets.  • 

In  1747,  Dr.  Mead,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  as  fashionable  and  popular 
physician,  published  an  article  in  favour  of  the  practice* 
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and,  on  behalf  of  the  church,  Dr.  Maddox,  then  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  also  become  a powerful  supporter  of 
inoculation,  and  preached  a sermon  on  the  subject,  which 
was  published  and  attained  considerable  popularity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1754  public  attention 
was  aroused  by  the  announcement  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  been  stricken  down  by 
smallpox,  and,  on  the  advice  of  ^ the 
Court  physicians,  it  had  been  decided 
to  inoculate  Prince  Edward  and  Princess  Augusta 
Avith  variolous  matter  taken  from  the  royal  patient. 

This  aroused  a fresh  controversy  on  the  vexed 
question,  and,  after  some  consideration,  the  following 
manifesto  was  published  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1754: — 

“ The  College,  having  been  informed  that  false 
reports  concerning  the  success  of  inoculation  in 
England  have  been  published  in  foreign  countries, 
think  proper  to  declare  their  sentiments  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  : That  the  arguments 
Avhich  at  the  commencement  of  this  Manifesto  by 

Royal  College 

practice  were  urged  against  it  have  been  of  Physicians 
refuted  by  experience ; that  it  is  now 
held  by  the  English  in  greater  esteem,  and  practised 
among  them  more  extensively  than  ever  it  was  before, 
and  that  the  College  thinks  it  to  be  highly  salutary  to 
the  human  race.” 

In  1757,  interest  was  again  revived  in  the  subject 
by  the  announcement  of  a new  method  of  operation, 
discovered  by  Robert  Sutton,  an  unqualified  practi- 
tioner, who  soon  achieved  considerable  fame  as  a 
successful  inoculator.  Sutton  lived  at  Debenham, 
Suffolk,  and  the  success  attending  his  inoculations 
soon  spread  throughout  the  country,  insomuch  that  in 
the  course  of  eleven  years  it  is  stated  that  he  inoculated 
2,514  individuals.  Elis  practice  so  increased  that  he 
trained  his  two  sons,  Robert  and  Daniel,  to  assist  him. 
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and  they  eventually  opened  an  Inoculation  House 

near  Ingatestone,  in  Essex,  where  patients  became  so 
numerous  that  it  was  difficult  to  accommodate  them  in 
the  village. 

Sutton  claimed  that  by  the  use  of  certain  medicines 
and  treatment,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the  disease 
contracted  after  inoculation  entirely  under  his  control, 
and  maintained  that  no  fatal  results  had  ever  ensued 
from  his  method.  The  details  of  this  he  kept  a 

profound  secret,  and,  as  his  fame  increased,  so  the 
envy  of  the  physicians  of  the  period  was  aroused,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  tr}’  and  find  out  the  secret 
of  his  success.  Samples  of  the 

Sutton’s  medicines  he  prescribed  were  with 

difficulty  obtained,  and  subjected  to 

analysis  both  by  physicians  and  chemists,  and  his 
patients  were  plied  with  all  kinds  of  interrogations 
after  they  had  passed  from  under  his  care,  but  all 
without  avail.  In  the  end  he  agreed  to  communicate 
his  method  to  any  practitioner  at  a distance  away  from 
where  he  lived,  on  condition  that  he  received  half  the 
profits  that  accrued,  and  thus  eventually  his  method 
became  known. 

Patients  who  desired  to  be  inoculated  by  him  were 
first  kept  on  a strict  dietar}-^  for  a fortnight,  and  a 
certain  powder  together  with  a dose  of  purging  salts, 
was  administered  during  this  time.  His 
an^rnTdicinai  mcthod  of  inoculatioii,  as  given  by 
preparation  for  hiiiiself,  was  to  take  a lancet  charged 
inoculation  the  Smallest  possible  quantit}^  of 

the  unripe,  crude  or  water}^  matter  from  the  pustules, 
and  then  insert  it  under  the  cuticle  obliquely  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  arm,  between  the  scarf  and  the  true 
skin,  barely  sufficient  to  draw  blood  and  not  deeper 
than  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  The  raised  skin 
was  then  pressed  down  by  the  finger  without  further 
application  of  plaster  or  bandages.  He  considered 
patting  or  daubing  of  the  matter  over  the  punctured 
place  as  unnecessaipx 


: 1 y*f  F*iin8tiale,  who  afterwards  achieved  fame  as  an 

(incH'tit***  . in  Russia,  as  already  related,  was  one 
of  to  turn  Sutton’s  method  to  account,  and, 

• with  * tt-€  Ab'ght  alteration*  he,  practised  it  with  great 
t^viously,  he  had  applied  a piece  of  thread 
I wNk*'  SiwVbeen  drawn  through  a ripe  pustule,  and  well 
in«  with  the  matter,  to  an  incision  made  in 

oiM  nr  both  arms,  but  this  method  be  abandoned  for 
■ one  .ula|ii<j4  from  Sutton^s.  For  nine 
or  »jiu*  d 4 *;  before  the  operation  his  Dfr*D*ra»V*i« 
were  <ti joined  to  abstain  from 
all  .'inim  ii  , «.l  and  fermented  liquor,  and  to  live  on 
Ja  low  dvil.  fWirtng  this  time  they  were  dosed  with 
ia  powiVr  *.vmpow<l  of  eight  grains  of  calomel,  eight 
•|grain>  •ri  r.f>in|KHiDd  powder  of  crab's  claws,  and 
i one -eighth  fxirt  of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic.  Three 
of  this  powder  were  given,  one  at  the  commence- 
*ment  of  the  treatment,  the  second  in  three  or  four 
hdays,  and  the  third  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day* 


In  17G6,  Burgess  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  preparing  the  patient,  before  inoculation,  by 
.'means  of  purgatives. 


- 


? Tbi»  pr;wtiee  of  direct  Inoculation,  however,  was  still 
with  sdfipicioTi  by  the  inajority  of  prH>i>lc, 
Mwh*  . H'  !tJ  uncertainty,  and  it  gradually  became 
3P\*kietn  thA(  »ot  only  did  it  fail  to  exterminate  the 
isease,  Ijol  wTually  spread  it.  and  in  inan\  cates 
niall|K>x  wn>  inf!r<xinced  by  inoculation  rntp  towns 
hich  had  bet  o from  the  natural  disc  tm* 

There  can  be  t>ii  doubt  that  Inocularkm  hraMsned  the 
ptrolence,  and,  to  some  extent,  dinuUliltBrd  ih<  dangers 
of  an  attack  of  smallpox,  but  fimatUiK,**  rtuitinued, 
and.  AS  no  precautions  against  tnh.'ctiotij?  :* 


wetc  taken,  each  case  oulv  In 


srrvcti  of 
4aAcalaUoa 


Spread  the  disease.  One  of  kaitisud's 
jjpailiest  cases,  a child  of  the  iirtirvt*  of  Mary  Butt,'  is 
^ak]  to  have  infected  six  t^rrvaritx  who  had  attended 
tier;  and  in  the  report  of  a case  recorded  by  WiUan, 


I 


c 
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and  they  eventually  opened  an  Inoculation  , House 
near  Ingatestone,  in  Essex,  whore  patients*  became  so 
numerous  that  it  was  dithcntt  !•>  accommodate  them  in 
the  village. 

< . -i'  ' _ 

Sutton  claimed  that  by  (he  us*’  of  certain  medicines 

and  treatnienl,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  .the  disease 

contracted  after  inoculation  entirely  ut\d**r  his  control, 

and  maintained  that  no  fatal  resuhs  hatl  ever  ensued 

from  his  method.  The  detaib  of  thi'n  fic  kej>t  a 

profound  secret,  and,'  as  his  fame  inci»  a^<4  the 

envy  of  the' physician#  of  the  petto<\  w arotisctl,  and 

eveir  effort  was  made  to'  trv  and  find  out  the  secret 

of  his  Sim  iiainples  of  the 

mlVhod*  medicines  hr  pioCrihcd  were  with 

difficulty  '>btairird,  .md  subjected  to 

analysis  both  b}'  phystt  ums  Ami  c bemi*a«, , ♦ttd  his 

patients  were  plied  \viih  all  khwU  of  niterft''^ 

after  they  had  passed  frf*m  undi-r  his  care,  but  all 

without  avaih  In  the  » Tid  h^  agreed  to  communicate 

his  method  to  any  piM*  Ti!iot*er  at  a distance  away  from 

where  he  lived,  mi  c«irulltion  that  he  receivted  halt  the 
* 

profits  that  accrue^l,  *od  thiw  tnentually  his  method 
became  known. 


Patients  who  desired  to  be  inoculated  by  him  were 
first  kept  on  a strict  di«^tary  for  a fortnight,  and  a 
certain  powder  together  with  a dose  of  purging  salts, 
w.is  .'♦dniitiatered  during  this  time.  His 
fiirmidicJn*!  method  / 1 nix', ulat ion.  as**  given  by 
prepftr*tion  for  himstdU  »*.  (jku  .1  UiK  I'l  charged 
loocuUiioa  .uiattrit  quantity  of 

the  unripe,  crude  or  w.*Tr  lu.ittci  from  the  pustides, 
and  then  insert  it  nn«t*'«  tt/e  «*utiolc  obliquely  in  the 


outer  part  of  the  arm,  bc^tw^cu  the  ^-jvrf  and  the  true 
bkiu,  barely . sutficienl  to  draw  blvKfd  and  not  deeper 
than  the  sixteenth  paii  of  an  inch.  The  raised  skin 
was  (hen  pressed  down  by  the  finger  without  further 
application  of  plaster  or  bandages.  He  considered 
patting  or  daubing  of  the  matter  over  the  punctured 
place  as  unnecessary. 
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Dr.  Dimsdale,  who  afterwards  achieved  fame  as  an 
inoculator  in  Russia,  as  aiready  reiated,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  turn  Sutton’s  method  to  account,  and, 
with  some  siight  aiteration,  he  practised  it  with  great 
success,  Previousiy,  he  had  appiied  a piece  of  thread 
which  had  been  drawn  through  a ripe  pustuie,  and  weii 
moistened  with  the  matter,  to  an  incision  made  in 
one  or  both  arms,  but  this  method  he  abandoned  for 
one  adapted  from  Sutton’s.  For  nine 
or  ten  days  before  the  operation  his  Adopted  by 
patients  were  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
aii  animai  food  and  fermented  iiquor,  and  to  iive  on 
a iow  diet.  During  this  time  they  were  dosed  with 
a powder  composed  of  eight  grains  of  calomel,  eight 
grains  of  compound  powder  of  crab’s  claws,  and 
one-eighth  part  of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic.  Three 
doses  of  this  powder  were  given,  one  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment,  the  second  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  the  third  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 

In  1766,  Burgess  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  preparing  the  patient,  before  inoculation,  by 
means  of  purgatives. 

The  practice  of  direct  inoculation,  however,  was  still 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  majority  of  people, 
owing  to  its  uncertainty,  and  it  gradually  became 
evident  that  not  only  did  it  fail  to  exterminate  the 
disease,  but  actually  spread  it,  and  in  many  cases 
smallpox  was  introduced  by  inoculation  into  towns 
which  had  been  free  from  the  natural  disease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  inoculation  lessened  the 
virulence,  and,  to  some  extent,  diminished  the  dangers 
of  an  attack  of  smallpox,  but  smallpox  still  continued, 
and,  as  no  precautions  against  infection 
were  taken,  each  case  only  served  to  Effects  of 

_ inoculation 

spread  the  disease.  One  of  Maitland’s 
earliest  cases,  a child  of  the  name  of  Mary  Butt,  is 
said  to  have  infected  six  servants  who  had  attended 
her ; and  in  the  report  of  a case  recorded  by  Willan, 
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of  a child  whose  parents  kept  a shop  in  a court 
consisting  of  about  twent}'  houses,  it  is  stated  that 
the  disease  was  contracted  by  se5'enteen  persons 
wlio  had  frequented  the  shop  within  a fortnight 
of  the  child’s  recovery,  and  eight  of  them  died 
from  the  disease. 

Gradually  the  practice  fell  into  disuse,  and  disap- 
peared on  the  adx’ent  of  vaccination,  direct  inoculation 
by  smallpox  matter  being  finally  forbidden  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1840. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

iP**f  genesis  of  VxCCIHATI«>H 


M 


in  ESid^tMfT^  the  history  of  medicine  one  caitnot  fail 
to  Kcrw  much  we  -owe  to  antient  cnsrtom*  which 

ha\'jer,  <><^e  <lowi)  to  us  fram  ti'aditions  of  the  aud 
hgW^  tniujy  so-tjalied  mndern  discoveries  axe  but  re- 
tintrodneltiins  of  practice*  of  rotnoic  notiquity. 

Thar  It  '»Ti«  froin  the  old  traditions  o£  Ignorant  cow  - 
ben:  aad  siftiry-maids  that  the  tlieory'  of  varciuatiou 
'^f  Wing  with  cowpox  as  a preventive  of 

era*sC  . » '»t  r^-rttved.  From  an  un- 

.krp*#  ’''  jvdiKi  ur»n  hands,  who  had 
)iad  the  care  of  cattW  had  known  of  a 
isease  among  vows  which  was  calle<l  “cowpox,^*  and 
were  aware  that  they  were  liable  to  contra<  t the 
complftuit  from  the  animal,  espocudly  when,  milking, 
It  hail  further  been  noticed  that  those  w'ho  bad  had 
h*^  eo.wq>3K  were*  not.  susceptible  to  the  dreaded 
uialtpox,  which  w*as  so  prevalent  in  England  a-coDturv 
or  fTuire  ago.  * 


Cowhvrtl 

traditlan 


l>r  slate*  that  in  the  time  of  Charles  11. 

the  uttd  other  of  fashion  Iot*ke4 

with  Uie  immunity  enjoyed  by  some  of  the 

idain».mwiDto  Gloucestershire  to  the  piitn^c  *•£ 
sinaUpoy. 

I He  rcUtcjs  following  curious  story  vit  mk 

Duchc&s  of  Cle%i,;UT«ii  (1O70),  who.  d is  well  km-vwn, 
was  a iavourite  ^v||h  the  king,  and  celebrulod  f<»t  hi^r 
[great  beauty.  When  joked  by  the  ooortief  v.  -.»p  ihe 
[ possible  loss  of.  her  position  at  court  th.'«*ut^  flu* 

I disfigut^^^Uent  of  smallpox,  8be  la  said  to  bAi«  fr«^hoti 
that  Abe  ^Hii  mything  to  feta-r.  h^r  she  had  h-«.t  -^wpoc, 

vifdixw  r **  lijirry,  cowfKu  l»ivn 
[kuo^vn  I*  ifu)  alxiut  . m aged 

woman,  4i|^*  icated  that  lOir  irsH  c-  rtam 

ithat  HB  kir^  rcinrin)>*s  r4i<f  #%ifc«rui  had 

[prevailed  fb-'t  puapllk  irho  had  had  thr  could 


?iO  MIaTOHV  • • ’.’I.Att*  S f V ACv  l>«  4 # »»'N 

«'f  a cbUvI  wliUM'/  pan^!it‘i  4iep(  .i  i>hf^\X  ifi  a tourt 
coniftslhif^  of  abojji  t^ve^t^  ii  ii*  slated  lliai 

fbt?  diwafic  was  cj^utfactud  bv  t4.'veijteen  persons 
who  had  frequented  ihn  >!»•  i*  wUhin  a furtnijLjht 
of  tbo  child's  and  . ■•i,f:ltl  ^ th^in  died 

from  I lie  disease.  ' 

(iradually  the  praetit*-  i*.iJ  into,  disuse,  and  disetp- 
pcaied  on  the  aiKnent  of  va.  a t nation.  dirn*tt  mocidatkni 
i>>  ainaJlpox  matter  Iwitg  lujally  forUd^h'n  hy  A'  t (»f 
I'Hxfiament  in  i:S.pv 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Genesis  of  Vaccination 

In  studying  the  histoiy  of  medicine  one  cannot  fail 
to  notice  how  much  we  owe  to  antient  customs  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
how^  many  so-called  modern  discoveries  are  but  re- 
introductions  of  practices  of  remote  antiqnit3c 

Thus  it  was  from  the  old  traditions  of  ignorant  cow- 
herds and  dairy-maids  that  the  theor}"  of  vaccination 
of  the  human  being  with  cowpox  as  a preventive  of 
smallpox  was  evolved.  From  an  un- 
known period  farm  hands,  who  had  u-a'dfoon 

had  the  care  of  cattle,  had  known  of  a 
disease  among  cows  which  wms  called  “ cowpox,”  and 
were  aware  that  the}^  were  liable  to  contract  the 
complaint  from  the  animal,  especially  when  milking. 
It  had  further  been  noticed  that  those  who  had  had 
the  cowpox  were  not  susceptible  to  the  dreaded 
smallpox,  which  was  so  prevalent  in  England  a century 
or  more  ago. 

Dr.  Corlett  states  that  in  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
the  court  ladies  and  other  devotees  of  fashion  looked 
with  envy  upon  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  some  of  the 
dairy-maids  in  Gloucestershire  to  the  pitting  of 
smallpox. 

He  relates  the  following  curious  stor}^  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  (1670),  who,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a favourite  with  the  king,  and  celebrated  for  her 
great  beauty.  When  joked  by  the  courtiers  on  the 
possible  loss  of  her  position  at  court  through  the 
disfigurement  of  smallpox,  she  is  said  to  have  replied 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  she  had  had  cowpox. 

In  Ireland,  according  to  Barry,  cowpox  had  been 
known  as  long  as  smallpox,  and  about  1750,  an  aged 
woman,  eighty  years  of  age,  stated  that  she  was  certain 
that  as  long  as  she  could  remember  the  opinion  had 
prevailed  that  people  who  had  had  the  cowpox  could 
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[not  tHke  the  smallpox,  and  that  many  purposely 
jxpost-*!  themselves  to  the  former,  to  protect  Yeni- 
sei vcs  from  smallpox,,''  , / 

S'This  tradition,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  universal,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  counti'y  it 
^appears  to  have  been  unknown.  Jenner  believed  that 
it  arose  as  the  result  of  smallpox -inoculation,  and  that 
the  failure  in  .attempting  to  inoculate  smallpox  on  those 
pvho  had  recently  contracted  cowpox  gave  rise  to  gossip 
-among' those  who  were  employed  in  dairies,  and  laid 
€the  fouitdation  of  the  popular  tradition,  . 

* Ifr  Jdbst  Bose,  a Go'verninent  official  in 

Gt-rmaiiy,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
»had  suffered  from  cowpox,  were  believed  to  be  protected 
|frbm  smallpox.  He  states:  “ I am  reminded  of  the  not. 
^unknown  attacks  of  cowiX)x  which  were  prevalent  in 
this  country,  and  to  which  to  this  day  milkmaids  are 
subject.  In  passing,  I wish  to  remark  that  in  this 
Tcountry  those  who . have  had  the  cowpox  flatter 
themselves  to  be  entirely  freeTrom  all  .danger  of  getting 
smallpox,  and  assert,  as  1 myself,  to^.have  heard  this 

s;iine  statement  made  by  entirely  I'eliable  persons.’’* 

c 


The  hrst  record  of  the  tradition  being  put  into 
practical  use  is  recorded  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Nash, 
|a  medical  practitioner  who  died  in  1785,, among  which 
(wore  found  the  following  observations: — 

M 

t “1  never  heard  of  one  having  the  smallpox  who 
lever  had  the  cow'pox.  The  cowpox  certainly  prevents 
■a  person  from  having  the  smallpox.  ""I  have  now 
linoculatcd  about  sixty  persons,  who 
have  been  reported  to  have  had  the  First  practical 

ijcowpox,  and  I believe  at  least  forty  trjiintioa 
of  them  1 could  not  infect  with  the 
variolous  virus.  The  other  twenty,  or  nearly  that 
number,  I think  it  is  very  reasonable  to  presume  (as 
they  were  no  judges),  had  not  the  real  cow|)ox^^.  It 

is  not  my  own  opinion  only,  but  that  of.  several  other. 

‘ 

* Geijeral  Conversamicin.s  of  Gouingcii/'  Part  39,  May  24,  1769 
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not  take  the  smallpox,  and  that  many  purposely 
exposed  themselves  to  the  former,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  smallpox. 

This  tradition,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  universal,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
appears  to  have  been  unknown.  Jenner  believed  that 
it  arose  as  the  result  of  smallpox  inoculation,  and  that 
the  failure  in  attempting  to  inoculate  smallpox  on  those 
who  had  recently  contracted  cowpox  gave  rise  to  gossip 
among  those  who  were  employed  in  dairies,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  popular  tradition. 

In  1769,  Jobst  Bose,  a Government  official  in 
Germanv,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
had  suffered  from  cowpox,  were  believed  to  be  protected 
from  smallpox.  He  states:  “ I am  reminded  of  the  not 
unknown  attacks  of  cowpox  which  were  prevalent  in 
this  country,  and  to  which  to  this  day  milkmaids  are 
subject.  In  passing,  I wish  to  remark  that  in  this 
country  those  who  have  had  the  cowpox  flatter 
themselves  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  danger  of  getting 
smallpox,  and  assert,  as  I myself,  to  have  heard  this 
same  statement  made  by  entirely  reliable  persons.”'’' 

The  first  record  of  the  tradition  being  put  into 
practical  use  is  recorded  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Nash, 
a medical  practitioner  who  died  in  1785,  among  which 
were  found  the  following  observations  : — 

“ I never  heard  of  one  having  the  smallpox  who 
ever  had  the  cowpox.  The  cowpox  certainly  prevents 
a person  from  having  the  smallpox.  I have  now 
inoculated  about  sixty  persons,  who 
have  been  reported  to  have  had  the  First  practical 

cowpox,  and  I believe  at  least  forty  tradition 
of  them  I could  not  infect  with  the 
variolous  virus.  The  other  twenty,  or  nearly  that 
number,  I think  it  is  very  reasonable  to  presume  (as 
they  were  no  judges),  had  not  the  real  cowpox.  It 
is  not  my  own  opinion  only,  but  that  of  several  other 

* “ General  Conversations  of  Gottingen,”  Part  39,  May  24,  1769 


“The  Cow  pox;  or,  the  Wonderful  Effects  of  the  New  inoculation 

From  a caricature.  1802 
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medical*  gentlemen,  that  convinces  me  the  cowpox 
is  a prn;»hylactick  for  the  smallpox.  My  principal 
intent lu^i  *.ri  publishing  being  to  recommend  to  the 
world  a method  of  inoculation  that  is  far  superior  in 
my  opinion  (and  I judge  it  from  experience)  to  any  yet 
made  known ; therefore  I hope  and  trust,  although 
I have  no  medical  friend  to  enforce -it  upon  the  world, 
that  they  will  give  me  so  far  credit  for  my  assertions  as 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  then  it  will  sufficiently 
introduce  itself.”  .-  'r' 


« \ 

These  notes  of  Nash’s  were  ^written  about  the 
year  1781,  and  after  bis  death  were  passed  to  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  and  from  him  to- Mr.  Robert  Keate. 
According  to  Crookshank,  Jenner  was  acquainted 
with  Nash. 

Another  observer  who  was  well  acquainted  with  ^ 
cowpox  was  Rolph,  who  practised  for  nine  years  in 
Gloucestershire  about  this  "period.  He  had  noted  thaU’J  - 
out  of  hundreds  of  cases  that  had  come 
under  his  observation,  not  a single  one  ^ fx^peri«nces 
had, proved  either  dangerous  or  fatal. 

He  also  states;  “ There  is  not  a medical  practitioner  of 
even  little  experience  in  Gloucestershire,  or  scarce  a 
dairy  farmer,  who  does  not  know  from  his  own 
ex|>erience,  or.  that  of  others,  that  persons  who  had 
; suffered  froui  cow^x  are  exempted  from  the  agency 
of  the  variolous  jjoison.” 

Downe  records  that  cowpox  inoculation  was  practised 
in  several  cases  with  success  as  early  as  1771,  and  he 
relates  the  case  of  a butcher  near  Bridport,  who  was 
inoculated  with  cowpox  matter,  by  means  of  a needle, 
[in  two ’or  three ' places  on  his  hand.  He  afterwa^s 
I came  repeatedly  into  contact  with  persons  suffering 
^ from  smallpox,  but  never  contracted  the  disease. 


One  of  the  iiiosl  interesting  incidents,  however,  in 
the  history  of  cowpox  inoculation  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Jesty,  a farmer  living  at  Yetminster  iii  Dorset,  who 
carried  on  a large  business  as  a cattle  dealer.  In 
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medical  gentlemen,  that  convinces  me  the  cowpox 
is  a prophylactick  for  the  smallpox.  My  principal 
intention  in  publishing  being  to  recommend  to  the 
world  a method  of  inoculation  that  is  far  superior  in 
ni}^  opinion  (and  I judge  it  from  experience)  to  any  yet 
made  known ; therefore  I hope  and  trust,  although 
1 have  no  medical  friend  to  enforce  it  upon  the  world, 
that  they  will  give  me  so  far  credit  for  my  assertions  as 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  then  it  will  sufficiently 
introduce  itself.” 

These  notes  of  Nash’s  were  written  about  the 
year  1781,  and  after  his  death  were  passed  to  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  and  from  him  to  Mr.  Robert  Keate. 
xA.ccording  to  Crookshank,  Jenner  was  acquainted 
with  Nash. 

Another  observer  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
cowpox  was  Rolph,  who  practised  for  nine  years  in 
Gloucestershire  about  this  period.  He  had  noted  that 
out  of  hundreds  of  cases  that  had  come 
under  his  observation,  not  a single  one  fx°pLaences 
had  proved  either  dangerous  or  fatal. 

He  also  states:  “ There  is  not  a medical  practitioner  of 
even  little  experience  in  Gloucestershire,  or  scarce  a 
dairy  farmer,  who  does  not  know  from  his  own 
experience,  or  that  of  others,  that  persons  who  had 
suffered  from  cowpox  are  exempted  from  the  agency 
of  the  variolous  poison.” 

Downe  records  that  cowpox  inoculation  was  practised 
in  several  cases  with  success  as  early  as  1771,  and  he 
relates  the  case  of  a butcher  near  Bridport,  who  was 
inoculated  with  cowpox  matter,  by  means  of  a needle, 
in  two  or  three  places  on  his  hand.  He  afterwards 
came  repeatedly  into  contact  with  persons  suffering 
from  smallpox,  but  never  contracted  the  disease. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents,  however,  in 
the  history  of  cowpox  inoculation  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Jesty,  a farmer  living  at  Yetminster  in  Dorset,  who 
carried  on  a large  business  as  a cattle  dealer.  In 


“The  Cowpox  Tragedy” 
From  a caricature  by  G.  Cruikshank,  1812 
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tht*  1774  he  inoculated  his  wife  and  tliree  of 

his  children  with  cowpox  matter.  Mrs.  JestS'  was 
inocuiated  in  the  arm  under  the  elbow/  ^ farmer^ 
and  her  sons  above  the  elbow,  the  inoculates  hu 
incision  being  made  with  a darning  fAniity  with 

. , * cowpox 

needle’  iind  the  virus  taken  on  the  spot 
from  the  cows  of  a farmer  at  Chittenhall,  whither  Jesty 
had  taken  his  family.  The  sons  developed  the  disorder 
in  a favourable  way,  but  Mrs.  Jesty’s  arm  became  much 
inflamed.  * 

As  Jesty ’s  experiment  became  known,  the  boldness 
^nd  novelty  of  it  created  great  interest  and  caused 
quite  a sensation  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  causes  that  led  the  country  farmer  to  the  idea 
of  inoculation  with  cowpox  matter  may  best  be 
gathered  from  his  own  stor>%  wliich  he  communicated 
to'^'the  Kev.  Dr.  Bell,^  of  Swanage : — 

“ When  the  smallpox  raged  in,  the  vicinity  and 
inoculation  was  introduced  into  the  village  (Vetminster), 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family,  he  bethought 
himself  of  this  'expedient.  There  had  been  in  his 
family  two  maidservants,  who,  after  having  the 
disorder  from,  the  cows,  and  knowing  this  to  be  a 
preven^ve  of  the  smallpox,  had  attended,  the  one 
her  brother,  the  other  her  nephew,  in  the  natural 
smallpox,  without  taking  the  infection.  This,  circum- 
stance led  Mr.  Jesty  to  communicate  by  inoculation 
the  disorder  of  the  cows  to  his  family^  For  this 
purpose  he  parried  them  to  the  field  of  a neighbouring 
farmj  and,  as  has  been  related,  performed  the  operation 
on  the  spot. 

“To  the  other  question,  how  did  it  happen  that 
this  discovery  expired  at  its  birth,  a ready  solution 
will  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  ingenious  farmer 
whose  pursuits  were  widely  diflPerent  from  those  of 
medicine,  literature  or  science,  and  in  the -natural 
prejudice  of  mankind  strengthened  by  the  alarm  which 
the  inflammation  of  Mrs.  Jesty’s  aim  had  excited. 
To  such  a height  was  this  prejudice  carried  that  a 
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the  year  1774  he  inoculated  his  wife  and  three  of 
his  children  with  cowpox  matter.  Mrs.  Jesty  was 
inoculated  in  the  arm  under  the  elbow, 

. Afarmer 

and  her  sons  above  the  elbow,  the  inoculates  his 
incision  beiny  made  with  a darnina  family  with 

cowpox 

needle,  and  the  virus  taken  on  the  spot 

from  the  cows  of  a farmer  at  Cdiittenhall,  whither  Jesty 

had  taken  his  family.  The  sons  developed  the  disorder 

in  a favourable  way,  but  Mrs.  Jesty’s  arm  became  much 

inflamed. 

As  Jesty’s  experiment  became  known,  the  boldness 
and  novelty  of  it  created  great  interest  and  caused 
quite  a sensation  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  causes  that  led  the  country  farmer  to  the  idea 
of  inoculation  with  cowpox  matter  may  best  be 
gathered  from  his  own  story,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beil,  of  Swanage  : — 

“ When  the  smallpox  raged  in  the  vicinity  and 
inoculation  was  introduced  into  the  village  (Yetminster), 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family,  he  bethought 
himself  of  this  expedient.  There  had  been  in  his 
family  two  maidservants,  who,  after  having  the 
disorder  from  the  cows,  and  knowing  this  to  be  a 
preventive  of  the  smallpox,  had  attended,  the  one 
her  brother,  the  other  her  nephew,  in  the  natural 
smallpox,  without  taking  the  infection.  This  circum- 
stance led  Mr.  Jesty  to  communicate  by  inoculation 
the  disorder  of  the  cows  to  his  family.  For  this 
purpose  he  carried  them  to  the  field  of  a neighbouring 
farm,  and,  as  has  been  related,  performed  the  operation 
on  the  spot. 

“To  the  other  question,  how  did  it  happen  that 
this  discovery  expired  at  its  birth,  a ready  solution 
will  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  ingenious  farmer 
whose  pursuits  were  widely  different  from  those  of 
medicine,  literature  or  science,  and  in  the  natural 
prejudice  of  mankind  strengthened  by  the  alarm  which 
the  inflammation  of  Mrs.  Jesty’s  arm  had  excited. 
To  such  a height  was  this  prejudice  carried  that  a 
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neighbouring  surgeon,  whose  name  I have  not  been 
able  to  learn,  had  almost  lost  his  practice  from  the 
bare  proposal  of  following  up  Mr.  Jesty’s  bold  and 
successful  experiment.” 

Over  thirty  years  afterwards  this  statement,  duly 
attested,  was  forwarded  to  the  Jennerian  Society  in 
London  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  it  was  accepted  as  satisfactoiy 
evidence  of  Jest3’'’s  discovery.  The  Society  invited 
him  to  pay  a visit  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose 
of  having  his  portrait  painted,  as  the  earliest  inocnlator 
of  cowpox.  The  worth}^  farmer  accepted  the  invitation, 
and,  accompanied  b}"  his  son  Robert,  whom  he  had 
inoculated  in  1774,  he  journeyed  to  London.  According 
to  an  account  of  the  \'isit,  written  at 
The  earliest  tiuic,  the  pair  “ iiict  with  great 

inoculator 

of  cowpox  attention  from  the  members  of  the 

Societv,  who  were  much  amused  with 
Jest3’’s  appearance  and  manners.  Before  he  left  his 
country  home  his  famil3^  had  tried  to  induce  him  to 
attire  himself  more  fashionablv  for  his  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  but  without  effect.  ‘ I do  not  see,’  said 
the  bluff  old  farmer,  ‘ wh3^  I should  dress  better  in 
London  than  in  the  coimtiy,’  and  so  he  appeared 
before  the  Jennerian  Societ3^  in  his  conntr3’  farmer’s 
clothes,  which  are  described  as  being  pecnliarlv  old- 
fashioned.  In  order  to  prove  their  statement,  Robert 
Jest3’'  willingly  consented  to  be  inoculated  for  the 
smallpox,  and  his  father  for  the  cowpox,  but  neither 
took  effect.” 

Jest3'  was  then  invited  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to 
Mr.  Sharpe,  an  artist,  and  the  picture,  when  finished, 
was  to  be  presented  to  him.  But  the  old  farmer 
proved  an  impatient  sitter,  and  could  onD  be  kept 
quiet  b3"  the  artist’s  wife  pla3dng  to  him  on  the  piano. 
The  portrait  when  completed  was  presented,  together 
with  a pair  of  verv  handsome  gold-mounted  lancets, 
to  Jest34  and  the  members  of  the  Jennerian  Societv 
signed  the  following  statement,  which  accompanied 
the  presentation  : — 
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neighbouring  surgeon,  whose  name  I have  not  been 
able  to  leam,  had  almost  lost  his  practice  from  the 
bare  proposal  of  following  up  Mr.  Jesty’s  bold  and. 
successful  experiment.” 

Over  thirty  years  afterwards  this  Htalcuient.  duly 
attested,  was  forwarded  to  the  jenneriau  Society  in 
London  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  it  was  accepted  ai*  satisfactory 
evidence  of  Jesty’s  discovery.  The  invited  ■ 

him  to  pay  a visit  to  the  metro|H»Iis  for  th**  purjicse  I 

of  having  his  portrait  painted,  as  lh«^'  earlWst  Uf^x'ulator 
of  cowpox.  The  worthy  farmer  t p(t*d  the  invitation, 
and,  accompanied  l»y  hb  s<'n  Hoi nirt,  whom  he  had 
inoculated  in'  1774,  he  j»>urnry«vl  b*  London.  According 
to  an  account  ol  the  visit,  written  at 
the.  lirnrt,  tin  |C4tt  '*  tm*!  with  great 
attention  tW-j'M  lb»  • I'f  the 

StK'iecy,  w*). . n*-  .■  ~ ^ 

jesty’s  appearance*  iunl  P.  ;,  re  m left  in# 

country  home  his  inwl  to  induce  him  to 

attire  himself  mi.'fj  toshfunably  for  his  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  but  urtlvul  HT.sct.  ♦ I do  not  see,*  said 

the  bluff  old  faniH:i  * why  1 should  dress  better  in 

• 

London  than  in  tl>e  countiy/  and  so. he  appeared  f 
before  the  JeninTiiU*  Society  in  his  country  fanner's 
clothes,  which  arc  de*iA:nbed  as  being  peculiarly  old- 
fashioned.  In  order  to  pnAe  their  statement,  Robert 
Jesty  willingly  consemed  be  inoculated  for  tlie 
sniiillpox,  and  his  father  f* a the  cowpox,  but  neither 
t(»ok  effect."  I" 

i 

Jesty  was  then  invited  to  ait  for  his  portrait  to  ' 
Mr.  Sharpe,  an  artist,  and  the  picture,  when  finished,  | 
was  to  be  presented  to  him.  ‘ Bui  the  okl  farmer 
proved  an  impatient  sitter,  and  could  only  be  kept 
quiet  by  the  artist’s  wife  playing  to  him  on  the  piano. 

The  .portrait  W’hen  completed  was  presentc^d,  together 
with  a pair  of  very  handsome  gold-mounted  lancets, 
to  Jesty,  and  the  members  of  the  Jennerian  Society 
signe^  the  following  statement,  which  accompanied 
the  presentation - 


The  earliest 
i nocu l«  tor 
of  cowpox 
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I CHAPTER  V 

i V*  ‘ 

' 7>*»«  Dt^scoveRER  OF  Vaccination 

r *•  * . 

I The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  dawn  of 
a ne^-  era  in  pnn  entive  mcKlictne,  by  the  discovery  and 
establishment  of  th<^  valne  of  vaccination  by  Edward 
ijenner,  w'h(»se  name  will  ever  be  remembered  as  tlie 
'vanquisher  of  smallpoxt  which  for  centuries  before  his 
time  hat*  ravaged  the  world. 


Eaw»rd  Jtnavr 


He  bom  in  the  year  1^49,  at  Berkeley,  in 
Gloucervierahhe,  and  was  the  third  .son  of  . the  Rev, 
Stephen  Jenner,  the  vicar  of  that  place.  .At  the  period 
of  Jeniier's  birth,  inoculation  was  being 
vigorously  ad vo9ated  as  a preventive  of 
smallpox,  and  when  he  was  but  eight  years  pf  age,  bis 
parents  having  decided  that  he  should  be  inoculate, 
he  was  promptly  put  under  a preparatory  regimen. 
“For  six  wrecks,”  he  tells  us  later,  “he  was  bled  and 
purgwL  kept  on  a low  diet,  and  dosed  with 

thedk'MT  xfMi  w4«  then  removed  to  one- of  the  so-called 
inoculrft.  r gables,  tmd  baJlerrd  up  with  others  in  a 
terribb  "^.Jenner  was  fuiTunatc  to 

escape*  - m .»  inivj  attack,  but  it  affected  his  boaltb  for 
many  -iiirf=fc-ard»>  and  it  is  probable  that  the 

{periem  • 1 • ► etHiu  wout  through  made  such  an 
iinprtrssion  u|j  \ hh  mind  that  he  eventually  began 
his  investigat>^‘*f  i the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

At  the  age  rH  thirteen  he  decided  U»  follow  the 
rofession  of  medicine,  and  was  apprenticed  by  his 
ather  to  Messrs.  Ludlow,  a finn  of  surgeons  in 
Sodbury,  near  Bristol,  with  whom  he  rcm^ii 
idx  yearik  It  wiis  during  this  peiiod  of  his  apprcnrtl^GS* 
ship  that  ^r*  d*\v  a young  country  woman  came  to 
seek  4d*i.x^  MTidi  i.be  subject  of  miallpox 

haviog  b*/*'"*  a-,Tt»ouFtb  rtiifr  <Mtcla lined, 1 cannot 
take  U,  K*t  1 '-.-x  had  Htir  reply  seemed 

o have*  rmi'ir  a «h"<q‘  .y^n.'^ion  on  jeuner,'  and 
doubtless  set  ^ hint  .lu  to  whv  tliis  should  be; 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Discoverer  of  Vaccination 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  dawn  of 
a new  era  in  preventive  medicine,  by  the  discovery  and 
establishment  of  the  value  of  vaccination  by  Edward 
Jenner,  whose  name  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the 
vanquisher  of  smallpox,  which  for  centuries  before  his 
time  had  ravaged  the  world. 

He  was  born  in  the  3mar  1749,  at  Berkeley,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Jenner,  the  vicar  of  that  place.  At  the  period 
of  lenner’s  birth,  inoculation  was  being 

. , , ,,  Edwardjenner 

^agorously  advocated  as  a preventive  ot 
smallpox,  and  when  he  was  but  eight  }mars  of  age,  his 
parents  having  decided  that  he  should  be  inoculated, 
he  was  promptly  put  under  a preparatory  regimen. 
“For  six  weeks,”  he  tells  us  later,  “he  was  bled  and 
purged,  and  kept  on  a low  diet,  and  dosed  with 
medicine,  and  was  then  removed  to  one  of  the  so-called 
inoculation  stables,  and  haltered  up  with  others  in  a 
terrible  state  of  disease.”  Jenner  was  fortunate  to 
escape  with  a mild  attack,  but  it  affected  his  health  for 
many  \-ears  afterwards,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
experience  he  then  went  through  made  such  an 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  he  eventually  began 
his  investigations  on  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  decided  to  follow  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  was  apprenticed  by  his 
father  to  Messrs.  Ludlow,  _a  firm  of  surgeons  in 
Sodbury,  near  Bristol,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
six  years.  It  was  during  this  period  of  his  apprentice- 
ship that  one  day  a young  country  woman  came  to 
seek  medical  advice,  and,  the  subject  of  smallpox 
having  been  mentioned,  she  exclaimed,  “ I cannot 
take  it,  for  I have  had  cowpox.”  Her  reply  seemed 
to  have  made  a deep  impression  on  Jenner,  and 
doubtless  set  him  thinking  as  to  why  this  should  be. 


Dr.  Edward  Jenner 
From  an  engraving  by  W.  Read 
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pi>u»p.nih*  Jvfs  liever  it,  but  markwti  if  i.«tit 

oi  A titm  lirw  of  reseaxch/  ' 

On  .Mtalnin^  his  maioritv,  came  to  London 
ntcKod  a house  pupil  with  the  Ik^mons  John*  Hunter, 
nd  asststexl  him  in  forming  his  intueum.  It  is  said 
hat  he  ofteti  ^discussed  the  sublet  oK 
maUpox  with  the  great  anatomist,  and 
on*  one  occitsirm  when  relating  his  hopes 
jancji  fears  of  tb*  possibility  of  substituting  vaofei^nation 
’ ioocnlation,  the  characteristic  reply  of  the  ^^eat 
tJ*C4t,  was:  “ Don't Jenuer,  but  \' 

'l  iPTng  «>f  town  life,  he  resolved,  after  a time,  to  return 
P his  Jiativ’e  village,  and  there  he  settled  down  as  a 
ijbountry  practitioner,  occasionally  visiting  Cheltenhanii, 
vhere,  on  account  of  his  London  experience,  he  was 
ooietimes  called  in  consultrition  by  local  practitioners. 
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Apparently  he  never  forgot  it,  but  marked  it  out 
for  a new  line  of  research. 

On  attaining  his  majority,  he  came  to  London  and 
entered  as  a house  pupil  with  the  famous  John  Hunter, 
and  assisted  him  in  forming  his  museum.  It  is  said 
that  he  often  discussed  the  subject  of 
smallpox  with  the  great  anatomist,  and  , 

on  one  occasion  when  relating  his  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  possibility  of  substituting  vaccination 
for  inoculation,  the  characteristic  reply  of  the  great 
surgeoipwas  : “ Don’t  think,  Jenner,  but  try.'" 

Tiring  of  town  life,  he  resolved,  after  a time,  to  return 
to  his  native  village,  and  there  he  settled  down  as  a 
country  practitioner,  occasionally  visiting  Cheltenham, 
where,  on  account  of  his  London  experience,  he  was 
sometimes  called  in  consultation  by  local  practitioners. 
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and  another  in  spring,  to  see  what  he  has  lost  of  his 
fat.  Thirdly,  when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  and  about 
the  month  of  January,  I could  wish  you  would  make 
a hole  in  one  of  their  bellies,  and  put  the  thermometer 
down  into  the  pelvis,  and  see  the  height  of  the 
mercury  ; then  turn  it  upwards  towards  the  diaphragm, 
and  observe  the  heat  there.  So  much  at  present  for 
hedgehogs.  London,  1778.” 

Some  years  later,  Jenner  married  a Miss  Kingscote, 
and  his  married  life  was  a long  and  happy  one. 

In  the  year  1780,  he  determined  to  take  up  the  study 
of  cowpox,  and  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year  he 
first  disclosed  to  his  friend  Edward  Gardner  his  future 
hopes  respecting  the  great  object  of  his  pursuit. 

Describing  his  personal  appearance  about  this  time, 
^Uardner  savs:  “He  waR  rathpr  nnUo-r  miaaiQ  ci^p.  but 
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ahd  another  in  aprinj;,  to  see  what  he  havS  lost  of  his  . 
fat.  Thirdly,  when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  and  about 
the  month  of  January,  I eould  wish  you  would  make 
a hole  in  one^of  their  bellies,  and  piit  the  thermometer 
d<jwn  into  the  pelvis,  and^  see  the  height  of  the 
inci'cuT}' ; then  turn  it  Upwards  towards  the  4ia.phragm, 
and  observe  the  heat  there.  So  much  at  present  for 
liedgehogs.  London,  1778.”  . ^ ’ 

X . I • 

Some  3'eai’s  later,  Jenner  married  a Miss  Kingseote, 
and  his  mairied  life  was  a long  and  happy  one. 

In  the  year  1780,  he  determined  to  take  up  the  study 
of  cowpox,  and  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  j^ear  he 
first  disclosed  to  his  friend  Edward  Gardner  his  future 
* hopes  respei'tiag  the  great  object  of  his  pursuit.  ^ 

Describing  his  personal  appearance  about  this  time. 
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mend,  “ I have  entrusted  a most  important  matter 
tC'  you,  which  I firmly  believe  will  prove  oi  essential 
feiiefiit  to  the  human  race.  I know  you,  and  should 
lot  wisli  what  1 have  stated  to  be  brought  into 
itm\'ersa(ion,  /or  should  anything  untoward  turn  up 
ill  my  e.xpcriments  I should  be  made,  particularly 
my  medical  brethren,  the  subject  of  ridicule,  for 
I am  the  mark  they  all  shoot  at.” 

It'  was  about  this  period  Jenner  came  to  tlie  con- 

Slu.sioii  that  the  grease  of  horses,  a disease  well  known 
^ tamers,  was  the  same  as  cowpox  and  smallpox.  One 
'law  accompanied  .by  his  nephew, 

G.'orge  Jennc!,  when  looking  at  a horse  amlnVo^x 
Wth  diseased  heels,  he  exclaimed, 

^inting  to  the  infected  part,  “There  is  the  source  of 
piiallpox.  I .have  much  to  say  on  that  subject,  whkli 
Ij  hope  in  due  time.  to  . give  to  the  world,” 

B He  satisfied  himself  that  two  forms  of  disease  had 
|feen  hitherto  confounded  under  the  name  of  cowpox, 
|ijly  one  of  which  protected  against  smallpox.  Many 
^scs  of  failure,  he  judged,  were  thus  to  be  accounted 

Ir.  His  next  step  was  to  ascertain  that  the  true 
'wpox  itself  only  protects  when  communicated  at  a 
irticular  stage  of  the  dise.a.se. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  there  was  little  opportunity 
studying  cowpox  in  that  part  of  Gloucestershire, 
cases  had  been  seen,  and  he  had  no  opportunity 
^ inoculating  the  disease,  and  so  putting  his  theories 
^ the  test.  Hut  he  steadily  pursued  his  investiga- 
ipns,  and  in  1788  he  had  a drawing . made  of  the 
fend  of  a milkmaid  with  cowpox,  which  he  took 
®th  him  to  London  to  show  Sir  Everard  Hom9, 
vlio  agreed  that  it  was  interesting  and  curious,  and 
he  subject  began  to  l)e  talked  about  in  medical 
iij  les  in  London. 


While  deliberating  on  the  subject  of  vaccine 
^<:ulation, . he  made  some  experiments  on  swine  [)ox, 
believed  to  be  of  similar  origin  10  common 
,'arimk.V  November,  1780,  he  inoculated  his  son 
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friend,  “ I have  entrusted  a most  important  matter 
to  you,  which  I firmly  believe  will  prove  of  essential 
benefit  to  the  human  race.  I know  you,  and  should 
not  wish  what  I have  stated  to  be  brought  into 
conversation,  for  should  anything  untoward  turn  up 
in  my  experiments  I should  be  made,  particularly 
by  my  medical  brethren,  the  subject  of  ridicule,  for 
I am  the  mark  they  all  shoot  at.” 

It  was  about  this  period  Jenner  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  grease  of  horses,  a disease  well  known 
to  farriers,  was  the  same  as  cowpox  and  smallpox.  One 
da}^  accompanied  by  his  nephew, 

T 1 11'  j.  L “Grease”  and 

George  Jenner,  when  looking  at  a horse  smallpox 
with  diseased  heels,  he  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  the  infected  part,  “ There  is  the  source  of 
smallpox.  I have  much  to  say  on  that  subject,  which 
I hope  in  due  time  to  give  to  the  world.” 

He  satisfied  himself  that  two  forms  of  disease  had 
been  hitherto  confounded  under  the  name  of  cowpox, 
only  one  of  which  protected  against  smallpox.  Many 
cases  of  failure,  he  judged,  were  thus  to  be  accounted 
for.  His  next  step  was  to  ascertain  that  the  true 
cowpox  itself  only  protects  when  communicated  at  a 
particular  stage  of  the  disease. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  there  was  little  opportunity 
of  studying  cowpox  in  that  part  of  Gloucestershire. 
Few  cases  had  been  seen,  and  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  inoculating  the  disease,  and  so  putting  his  theories 
to  the  test.  But  he  steadily  pursued  his  investiga- 
tions, and  in  1788  he  had  a drawing  made  of  the 
hand  of  a milkmaid  with  cowpox,  which  he  took 
with  him  to  London  to  show  Sir  Everard  Home, 
who  agreed  that  it  was  interesting  and  curious,  and 
the  subject  began  to  be  talked  about  in  medical 
circles  in  London. 

While  deliberating  on  the  subject  of  vaccine 
inoculation,  he  made  some  experiments  on  swinepox, 
which  he  believed  to  be  of  similar  origin  to  common 
variolae.  In  November,  1789,  he  inoculated  his  son 
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I^^dward,  who  was  then  about  eighteen  months  old, 
with  some  swinepox  matter  which  he  had  collected. 
He  watched  the  result  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
interest,  and  noted  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
seemed  similar  to  that  arising  from  the  insertion  of 
true  smallpox  when  the  attack  was  slight.  No 
harm  apparent^  resulting  to  the  boy,  on  April  7, 
1 79 1,  he  inoculated  him  again,  and  although  a vesicle 
appeared  and  there  was  some  erysipelas,  it  quickly  died 
awa3u  and  the  child  showed  no  sign  of  indisposition 
the  whole  time. 

In  1796,  an  excellent  opportunity  occurred  for  an 
important  experiment.  Cowpox  broke  out  in  a farm 
near  Berkeley,  and  a daiiymaid  named  Sarah  Neames 
contracted  the  disease.  Jenner  seized  the  opportunity 

and  resolved  to  put  his  theories  to  a 
Jenner  s practical  test,  and  on  ]\Ia\"  14  he  took 

theoriestested-t  ’ J ^ 

some  matter  from  a sore  on  the  maid’s 
hand,  and  inserted  it  by  means  of  superficial  incisions 
into  the  arm  of  James  Phipps,  a health}^  boy  about 
eight  years  of  age.  The  inoculation  succeeded,  the 
result  being  described  as  similar  to  that  produced  by 
inoculation  with  variolous  matter.  The  whole  died 
away,  leaving  scabs,  and  subsequent  eschars.  rkfter 
a period  of  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  Jenner  determined 
to  tiw  the  effect  of  variolous  inoculation,  and  on 
July  I he  inoculated  the  boy  with  variolous  hunph 
by  means  of  punctures  and  slight  incisions,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  that  no  smallpox  followed. 

These  results  he  communicated  in  the  following 
letter  to  Gardner  : — 

“ Dear  Gardner, — As  I promised  to  let  you  know 
how  I proceeded  in  m3"  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  that 
singular  disease,  the  cowpox,  and,  being  full3^  satisfied 
how  much  3^11  feel  interested  in  its  success,  3-011  will 
be  gratified  in  hearing  that  I have  at  length  accom- 
plished what  I have  been  so  long  waiting  for,  the 
passing  of  the  Vaccine  Virus  from  one  human  being  to 
another  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  inoculation. 


[ **  A Itoy  of  the  name  of  Phipps  was  inoculated  in 
the  «!•«!  from  a pustule  on  the  hand  of  a young  woman 
^ ho  was  infected  by  her  master’s  cows.  Ha\ung  never 
Been  the  disease  but  in  its  casual  way  before,  that  is, 
kv  hen  ■ communicated  from  the  cow  to  the  hand  of  the 
pilker,  I was  astonished  at  the  close  resembla*nce  of 
the  piKstules,  in  some; of  their  stages,  to  the  variolous 
iistiiles.  But  now  listen  to  the  most  delightful  part  of 
iv>  9tor>-.  The  boy  has  since  been  inoculated  for  the 
mallp<.ix,  which,  as  I ventured  to  predict,  produccnl  no 
fleet.  I shall  now  pursue  my  experiments  with 
edoubled  ardoui*.— Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely^ 
^Iw  aid  Jenuer,  Berkeley,  July  ig,  1796.” 

'lo  confirm  his  ejcperiments,  and  make  his  discovery 
ertain,.  he  reserved  to  repeat  it  before  publishing  thcv 
facts  to  the  world.  But  again,  the  disappearance  of 
owpox  in  the  dairies  delayed  him,  and  in  the  mean- 
iine  he  resolved  to  prepare  a paper  pn  the  subject  to 
end  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Parly  in  the  year  1797,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of 
owpH>x,  an  opportunity  again  occurred,  and  he  inocu- 
ated  three  other'  persons  with  success.  He  then 
ompleted  his  paper,  and  revised  it  for  publication. 

He  first'  transmitted  the  manuscript  to  the  Royal 
ociety,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the  Council,  but  after 
ome  tune  was  returned  to  him,  as  they 
pparently  thought  the  evidence  was  leaner 
lot  strong  enough  to  warrant  piiblica-  h?«*paper 
ion  in  their  Transactiom.  JCnner, 
ndaunted,  resolved  to  publish  the  paper  himself,  and 
bout  the  end  of  June,  1798,  it  was  printed,  with 
dditions,  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  entitled  : 

**  Inqulrv'  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  V'ariolse 
fV^accime,  a Disease  discovered  in  some  pf  the  Western 
SCounthis  of  Englandi  particularly  Gloucestershire,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cowpo.x.” 

, In  this  historic  pamphlet,  which  led  tt)  such  impor- 
tant results,  Jenner  begins  b}'^  describing  the  disease  of 
the  hor.se  called  by  farriers,  “the  grease,**  w-hich  he 
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Edward,  who  was  theo  about  eighteen  months  oldt  i 
vC-ith  some  swinejx^x  matter  which  he,  had  collected,  fl 
He  watched  the  result  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  £ 
l^nteresl,  and  noted  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  I 
seemed  similar  to  that  luising  fn>in  the  insertion  of  g 
true  smallpox  when'  the  attack  was  slight.  No  m 
harm  apparently  "resulting  to  the  boy,  on  April  7,  1 
179T,  he  inoculated  him  again,  and  although  a vesicle  ■ 
appeared  and  there  was  sonie  erysipelas,  it  quickly  dic’d  L 
away,  and  the  child  showted  no  sign  of  indisposition  ■ 
the  whole  time.  r 

In  1796,  an  excellent  opportunity  occurred  for  an  I 
important  experiment.  - C^wpox  broke  out  in  a fai  iii  M 
near  Berkeley,  and  a dairymaid  nanied  Sarah  Neaines  1 
contracted  tlie  disease,  jenner  seized  the  opportunity  I 
and  resolved  to  put  his  theories  to  a | 
tested  pnictical  test,  and  on May  14  he  took  I 
^ ' some,  matter  from  a sure  on  the  rriaid's  ■ 

hand,  and  inserted  it  by  means  of  *;u|M^rhciai  incisions  | 
into ^ the  arm  of  James  Phipps,  a healthy  bK)y  about  | 
eight  years 'of  age.  The  inoculation  succeeded,  the  JS 
result  being  described  as  similar  to  that  produced  by  | 
inoculation  with  variolous  raatteri  The  whole  died  ^ 
aw'ay,  leaving  scabs,  and  subsequent  eschars.  After  M 
a period  of  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  Jenner  determined  j 
• to  try  the  effect - of  variolous  inoculation,  and  a on  w 
July  I he  inoculated  the  boy  with  vai'iolous  lymph  i™ 
by  means  of  punctures  and  slight  incisions,  and  w'as  tv 
delighted  to  see' that  no  smallpox  followed.  f 

These  results  he  communicated  in  the  following  p 
letter  to  Gardner : — l« 

“ Dear  Gardner^— A»  I promisi'd  ti>  let ' you  know  ■ 
how  I proceeded  in  iny  impiir)  int'*  the  nature  of  that  ij 
singular  disease,  the  cowpox,  and,  l^r*ing  fully  satisfied  1 
how  much  you  feel  interested  in  its  success,  you  will  i5 
be  gratified  in  hearing  that  I have  at  length  accom-  y 
plished  what  I have  been  so  long  waiting  for,  the  l| 
passing  of  the , Vaccine  Virus  from  one  human  being  to  “•! 
another  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  inoculation.  j | 
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‘‘  A bo}^  of  the  name  of  Phipps  was  inoculated  in 
the  arm  from  a pustule  on  the  hand  of  a young  woman 
who  was  infected  b}"  her  master’s  cows.  Having  never 
seen  the  disease  but  in  its  casual  wav  before,  that  is, 
when  communicated  from  the  cow  to  the  hand  of  the 
milker,  I was  astonished  at  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  pustules,  in  some  of  their  stages,  to  the  variolous 
pustules.  But  now  listen  to  the  most  delightful  part  of 
111}'  story.  The  boy  has  since  been  inoculated  for  the 
smallpox,  which,  as  I ventured  to  predict,  produced  no 
effect.  I shall  now  pursue  my  experiments  with 
redoubled  ardour. — Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 
Edward  Jenner,  Berkeley,  July  ig,  1796.” 

To  confirm  his  experiments,  and  make  his  discovery 
certain,  he  resolved  to  repeat  it  before  publishing  the 
facts  to  the  world.  But  again,  the  disappearance  of 
cowpox  in  the  dairies  delayed  him,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  resolved  to  prepare  a paper  on  the  subject  to 
send  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Early  in  the  year  1797,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of 
cowpox,  an  opportunity  again  occurred,  and  he  inocu- 
lated three  other  persons  with  success.  He  then 
completed  his  paper,  and  revised  it  for  publication. 

He  first  transmitted  the  manuscript  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the  Council,  but  after 
some  time  was  returned  to  him,  as  they 
apparently  thought  the  evidence  was  Jenner 
not  strong  enough  to  warrant  publica-  Ms'^pJpeJ 
tion  in  their  Transactions.  Jenner, 
undaunted,  resolved  to  publish  the  paper  himself,  and 
about  the  end  of  June,  1798,  it  was  printed,  with 
additions,  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  entitled  : 

“ Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolas 
Vaccinse,  a Disease  discovered  in  some  of  the  Western 
Counties  of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cowpox.” 

In  this  historic  pamphlet,  which  led  to  such  impor- 
tant results,  Jenner  begins  by  describing  the  disease  of 
the  horse  called  by  farriers,  “the  grease,”  which  he 
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Ac'rwardii^  inoculated  with  sinalipox  ruatter  lu  tbrwi 
KeR  wilbont  ccrtitracting  the  disease,  and  Cluie, 
Sting  on  August  z,  1789,  states : ^ 1 think  the 
Abstitntion  of  cowpox  poison  for  smallpox  .promises 

■ be  f>ne  of  the  great  eat  linprovcipsntB  that  bus  ever 
Ben  made  to  medicine.  The  more  1 think  on  tho_ 

the  more  I am  impressed  with  its  iixipijrtance-’’ 

■ ngenhotis^,  a well  known  physician  and  acieiitist  of 
ft  time,  was  tlie  finrt  critic  of  Jermer's  di^^very.  In 
ft  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  opposed  the  uowpox 

an<!  cited  certain  cases  where 
Aiallpox  had  been  CDiJtr;icted  after  irn'!*»  * 
itlatjon  by  covsrptix.  Jftuner  rfecog- 
Im  a formidable  antagonist  in*  Ingcnhousz,  whose 
ftictsm  did  a great  deni  to  weaken  Jenuer's  position- 
fic  leading  .scientific  and  medical  men  in  London 
"Wt  took  up  the  subject,  and  several  questioned  the 
M'uracy  c>f  Jenuer's  observations,  and  stigmatised  bis 

t\triues  as  conjectural  and  ridiculous. 

■ ‘ ^ 

Ipthers,  such  ,as  Pearson  and  Woodvillc,  although 
I'fUtng  Jenner's  uleoa,  endeavoured  to  exploit  them 
I hues  of  thdr  own,  which  proved  a failure.  Their 
wero  attended,  'iyith  sonjcwhat  senous 
EmUs,  and  for  -a  time  stopped  the  progress  of 
mucr’8  work. 

ff’oUi  heki  iiupiirtant  poAitiona,  being  physiciaiis  to 
m .Sm;dlp<*x  JHospitnl  in  London,  und  it  is  stated  that 
B expepimentfi  they  commenced  to  Cairy  out  on 
r’Cinatlon  were  5^>  caxclessly  performed  that  they 
fere  practicaUy  useless.  It  was  further  said  that  the 
riCine  they  used  was  actually  dissentjnating  the 
E(.  . e they  wished  to  prevent. 

henucr,  hearing  of  this,  and  fearing  that  .their  faitmes 
fuld  seriously  rebound  on  bioi,  decided  to  come  to 
jmd«»n,  and  in  thr*  /jarly  part  ttf  fh.j 

1799  he  came  t>p  to  the  mctEiPf<f4iA.  *^1**** 

tat  «>nce  set  to  w'drk  to  id* 

:overy  from  dcsiriiction.  and  |b  tlM?  erruis 

ch  Jiad  been  comfuUt»n5  bv  his  imititoce.  ile 
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afterwards  inoculated  with  smallpox  matter  in  three 
places  without  contracting'  the  disease,  and  Cline, 
writing  on  August  2,  1789,  states  : “ I think  the 

• substitution  of  cowpox  poison  for  smallpox  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  has  ever 
been  made  in  medicine.  The  more  I think  on  the 
subject,  the  more  I am  impressed  with  its  importance.” 


Ingenhousz,  a welhknown  physician  and  scientist  of 
the  time,  was  the  first  critic  of  Jenner’s  discovery.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  opposed  the  cowpox 
theory,  and  cited  certain  cases  where 
smallpox  had  been  contracted  after  cruus  * 
inoculation  by  cowpox.  Jenner  recog- 
nised a formidable  antagonist  in  Ingenhousz,  whose 
criticism  did  a great  deal  to  weaken  Jenner’s  position. 
The  leading  scientific  and  medical  men  in  London 
next  took  up  the  subject,  and  several  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  Jenner’s  observations,  and  stigmatised  his 
doctrines  as  conjectural  and  ridiculous. 


Others,  such  as  Pearson  and  VVoodville,  although 
adopting  Jenner’s  ideas,  endeavoured  to  exploit  them 
on  lines  of  their  own,  which  proved  a failure.  Their 
experiments  were  attended  with  somewhat  serious 
results,  and  for  a time  stopped  the  progress  of 
Jenner’s  work. 

Both  held  important  positions,  being  physicians  to 
the  Smallpox  Hospital  in  London,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  experiments  they  commenced  to  carry  out  on 
vaccination  were  so  carelessly  performed  that  they 
were  practically  useless.  It  was  further  said  that  the 
vaccine  they  used  was  actually  disseminating  the 
disease  they  wished  to  prevent. 

Jenner,  hearing  of  this,  and  fearing  that  their  failures 
would  seriously  rebound  on  him,  decided  to  come  to 
London,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1799  he  came  up  to  the  metropolis.  Jo 
He  at  once  set  to  work  to  rescue  his 
discovery  from  destruction,  and  to  expose  the  errors 
which  had  been  committed  by  his  imitators.  He 
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ORIGINAL  Illustration  for  Jenner’s  “Inquiry,” 
REPRESENTING  COWPOX  AND  SMALLPOX  PUSTULES 
ON  THE  Third  Day  of  Eruption 
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6m  the  Third  day  op  Eruption 
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1 .rson‘8  pr(A>e<*te4j  iiistitution,  and  was  presented  by 
prd  Uerkeiey  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince 
S W'ales,  whose  encouragement  gave  hiih  fresh  hope 
■id  materially  aided  the  .spread 'tif ’the  vaccination/ 
Iropagaiida  throughout  the  countiT. 

■ The  practice  of  vaccination  was  soon  taken  up  In 
Hicrica,  and  was  introduced  and  made  known  by 
■r.  W'aterhouse,  nf  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who 
fcblished  an  article  In  the  Colimbian 

^Htinel,  in  March,  1707,  entitled  vaccinaUon 

■ fJf'  in  Aai«rica 

■Something  Curious  in  the  Medical 
■me."  1‘hus,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  did  the 
pmaricHUs  grasp  a discoveiy  but  just  made  in  the  laud 
its  birth,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
4 and  Sciences,  presided  oyer  by  John  Adams, 
Kill  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Jbjcct  was  attentively  considered,  and  no  time  was 
ist  in  endeavouring  to  prociue  a supply  of  vaccine 
latier. 

[This  was  received  in  June,  1800,  and,  on  July  8, 
raterhouse  vaccinated  one  of  his  sons,  aged  five  years, 
|ls  biiy  being  the  first  person  to  be  vaccinated  in 
inerica.  Finding  the^  results  successful  as  compared 
Uh  Jetiner’s  experience,  he  vaccinated  several  other 
rmhefs  of  his  family,  and  abo  subjected  them  to 
haltpox  inociilatjon  afterwards.  Finding  the  children 
k^ted  the  disease  even  when  subjected  to  the  most 
weial  test,  Waterhouse  exclaimed,  “ One  fact  in  such 
Ises  is  worth  a thousand  arguments." 

He  was  anxious  that  the  benefits  of  vaccination 
lould  be  diffused  throughout  the  Continent,  and  his 
prts  attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  Jeflerson,  then 
resident  erf  the  United  States  of  America,  who  took  a 
msiderable  interest  in  the  subject.  Jefferson^  had 
hue  of  the  members  of  his  fohiUy  vaccinated  in 
ugust,  1801,  and  from  his  own  family  the  President 
ipplied  Dr.  Gantt  with  a small  quantity  of  vaccine 
atter.  Thus  the  seed  irf  vaccination  was  planted  at 
e capital  of  the  United  States,  KlfV  = 
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Pearson’s  projected  institution,  and  was  presented  by 
Lord  Berkeley  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  whose  encouragement  gave  him  fresh  hope 
and  materially  aided  the  spread  of  the  vaccination 
propaganda  throughout  the  country. 

The  practice  of  vaccination  was  soon  taken  up  in 
America,  and  was  introduced  and  made  known  by 
Dr.  \\  aterhoiise,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who 
published  an  article  in  the  Columbian 
Sentinel,  in  March,  1707,  entitled  vaccination 
“ Something  Curious  in  the  Medical 
Line.”  Thus,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  did  the 
Americans  grasp  a discovery  but  just  made  in  the  land 
of  its  birth,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  presided  over  by  John  Adams, 
then  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
subject  was  attentively  considered,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a supply  of  vaccine 
matter. 

This  was  received  in  June,  iSoo,  and,  on  July  8, 
Waterhouse  vaccinated  one  of  his  sons,  aged  five  years, 
this  boy  being  the  first  person  to  be  vaccinated  in 
America.  Finding  the  results  successful  as  compared 
with  Jenner’s  experience,  he  vaccinated  several  other 
members  of  his  family,  and  also  subjected  them  to 
smallpox  inoculation  afterwards.  Finding  the  children 
resisted  the  disease  even  when  subjected  to  the  most 
crucial  test,  Waterhouse  exclaimed,  “ One  fact  in  such 
cases  is  worth  a thousand  arguments.” 

He  was  anxious  that  the  benefits  of  vaccination 
should  be  diffused  throughout  the  Continent,  and  his 
efforts  attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  took  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  subject.  Jefferson  had 
some  of  the  members  of  his  family  vaccinated  in 
August,  i8oi,  and  from  his  own  family  the  President 
supplied  Dr.  Gantt  with  a small  quantity  of  vaccine 
matter.  Thus  the  seed  of  vaccination  was  planted  at 
the  capital  of  the  United  States. 


Vaccination 

“Ah!  doctor,  I did  well  in  not  allowing  myself  to  be  vaccinated  on 
the  arm  ...  it  leaves  a mark  . . . and  then  my  husband  finds  that 
I have  a fine  leg.” 

“He  was  not  aware  of  it?” 

“He!!  Never!” 

From  a French  caricature  by  Carlo  Gripp 
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I'he  propaganda  ne;<t  spreiui  the  continent 

1‘iiirope,  ;ui<i  vjcciii^ioii  deuftonstriited  in 

ienuA  by  l,>o  C'.irro  in  1799.  and  itii  importance  oocfe 
Ing  ica?is#'cU  it  was  taken  np  „ 

® ^ itj  £urop« 

ahusiaftin  m Swnt/ajTlaiid,  France, 

1 dy  and  Spain.  In  the  latter  count  ly.  the  Goverurocnl 
spurchcej  an  expeditiort  In  1803  for  tlicr  purpos*’ 
intixuluvlrig  va*  eination  throiij^ho^rt'  the  Spanish 
fusions  of  the  Old  and  Nftw  Wdrld^  The  vessel 
whicii  the  cfxjHidition  saiied.  carried  twertiy-t^vo 
vaccinated  children,  who  , were  to  bo  vaccin  itod  on 
0 voyage  inj»rder  to  preserve  the  vaccine  l>y  passing 
.frorn  arm  to^nn.  In  Sonttr.  America,  in  Sicily,  and 
where  sninllpux  vras  rife,  It  wa$»frcceived  with 
cat  culhusUsin.  rellgioiii»  pfocUssionf^  beings  fonued 
r the  pui-posc  of  receiving  ythn^blessecl  V^ccuie.*’ 

In  Italy,  Jenner's  disetivory  was  successfully  exploited 
y Saccoi  of  MilaVi,  tn  1801.  laboured  with  tin- 
earied  activity,  becoming  the  director  of  vacdnatioi), 
1*1  In  a few’  years  he  bad  vaccinated  ao,ooo  people. 

.many  of  those  the  ^'accine  was  obtatned  from  an 
limal  w*ith  nAluial  cowpox  which  was  discovered  ib 
ofubaKh  after  a prol/^ngcd  search.  ^ % /i 

In  France.  \ iiKsutin  and  Tlesoteu:t  were  the  first 
rail  .Uteutlou  to  the  subject,  and  the  practice  soon 
-came  piiptiLir.  Li.inconrt  established  a Vaccine 
by  «ub5criplion,  obtaining  much  financial 
ipfioii  from  Liici^  Bonaparte,^  who  was  then 
•cretaiy  of  the  Inicrion 

3 * 

I-'raii^ois  Colon,  a Paris  physician,  in  order  to 
courage  those  who  hesitated,  had  bis  own  son,  eleven 
onths  did,  vaccinated.  He  also  wrote  and  alrculated 
dely  a pamphlet  in  which  he  said:-;— 

“ I will  indculate  gratuitously  ^il  the  poor,  all  soldiers 
d thetr.ciuldffrn,  who  jhave  not  had  smallpox,  on  a 
niple  letter  of  recommendation  .^om  benchcencc 
mniittees,  from  different  adminf^ations  and  cOn* 
tuent  bodies.  I will  entertain  at  my  house  and 
end  three  intelUgeiit  musing  mothers  witli  their 


J <J©ctor,  rdld  WflU  tn  fwt  aHewltp  mys«)f  *0  ie  -nurctnetad 
vm  . ^ , U ItsuVM  II  miirtj  . , and  ih6n  iny  hoiband  find*  :i 

1 h*vo  ,B  fme  Iq*,**  - • 


“He  ww  fjot  aware  of  U?” 

“HeP.  NBYerr'’^ 

Frotn  a French  carhaiiyr**  by  CarW  Crlp^ 
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The  propaganda  next  spread  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  vaccination  was  demonstrated  in 
Vienna  by  De  Carro  in  1799,  and  its  importance  once 
being  realised,  it  was  taken  up  with  ^ ^ 

^ ^ InEurope 

enthusiasm  in  Switzerland,  France, 

Italy  and  Spain.  In  the  latter  country,  the  Government 
despatched  an  expedition  in  1803  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  vaccination  throughout  the  Spanish 
possessions  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  vessel 
in  which  the  expedition  sailed  carried  twenty-two 
unvaccinated  children,  who  were  to  be  vaccinated  on 
the  voyage  in  order  to  preserve  the  vaccine  by  passing 
it  from  arm  to  arm.  In  South  America,  in  Sicily,  and 
Naples,  where  smallpox  was  rife,  it  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  religious  processions  being  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  “ the  blessed  vaccine.” 

In  Italy,  Jenner’s  discovery  was  successfully  exploited 
by  Sacco,  of  Milan,  in  1801.  He  laboured  with  un- 
wearied activity,  becoming  the  director  of  vaccination, 
and  in  a few  years  he  had  vaccinated  20,000  people. 
For  many  of  these  the  vaccine  was  obtained  from  an 
animal  with  natural  cowpox  which  was  discovered  in 
Fombardy  after  a prolonged  search. 

In  France,  Valentin  and  Desoteux  were  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  practice  soon 
became  popular.  Fiancourt  established  a Vaccine 
Institute  by  subscription,  obtaining  much  financial 
support  from  Fucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Frangois  Colon,  a Paris  physician,  in  order  to 
encourage  those  who  hesitated,  had  his  own  son,  eleven 
months  old,  vaccinated.  He  also  wrote  and  circulated 
widely  a pamphlet  in  which  he  said : — 

“ I will  inoculate  gratuitously  all  the  poor,  all  soldiers 
and  their  children,  who  have  not  had  smallpox,  on  a 
simple  letter  of  recommendation  from  beneficence 
committees,  from  different  administrations  and  con- 
stituent bodies.  I will  entertain  at  my  house  and 
attend  three  intelligent  nursing  mothers  with  their 


“The  Blessings  of  Vaccination  to  Man” 

From  an  engraving,  18  0 0 
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ilildrcn,  duntig  the  .whole  period  of  iuoculation.  I 

ivite  all  my  lioUcagues  to  study  rny  inoculations,  and 
be  couvm»'eil  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes  ^ 
the  usetuhiess  and  advantages  of  vaccine.  I shall 
! very  pleased  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
I the  di>ctors  of  provinces  ^vho  wish  to  know  ^d  to 

Iiagato  this  method  of  inoculation.  I will  send  ^ 

n some  virus  vaccine  which  may  be  useful  to  them. 

* * . 

In  order  to  inspire  the  public  with  confidence,  I will, 
to  those  who  wish  it  a receipt  for  \yhat  J receive 
3iy  fees,  w'ith  a promise  to  restore  it  at  sight  to 
e who  sutfer  from  smallpox  after  having  been  in- 
by  me.  As  a gmirantee  of  this  promise.  I will, 

»'y  wish  it,  sign  a deed  iii  the  presence  of  a lawyer, 
mortgage  on  an  unencumbered  real  estate,  binding 
to  refund  in  the  above-mentionedjcase,  as  far  jis 
an  be  called  upon  to  make  good  my  promise." 

i January,  1800,  Jenner’s  Treatise  was  translated 
French' by  the  Coimt  de  la  Roque, 
five  years  later,  Napoleon  demon-  Napoi«on’»  - 
ted  his  confidence  m jenner  s vaccinated 

ries  by  ordering  all  soldiers  who  ' ' 

not  suffered  froui  <»n4.vlli>oK  to  be  vaccinated, 

moug  the  iTi4>si  ^nUftfskistic  supporters  of  jenner’s 
Dvery  tlw  of  Russia,  who  urged  her 

ects  to  be  vatHuoated,  and  who  ordered  that  the 

child  who  submitted  to  the  operation  should  

ive  the  name  of  Vaccinoff,”  and  . 

educated  at  the  public  expense.  Empress  ’ 

young  Vacemott,  after  vacciuatiou,  is  interested  ^ -fl 
conveyed  to  , St.  Petersburg  in 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  coaches,  and,  • after 
g educated  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  received 
» pension  for  life.  The  Empress,  in  coiniuemora- 
tn,  afterwards  presented  Jenn*er  witH'  a valuable  ^ 
mniond  ring. 

■ Meanwhile,  ' Jenner’s  influence  and  popularity 
■creased.  The  Emperor  of  .Ansti^/and  the  King  of 
ftain,  at  his  request,  rcleaserf  Englishmen,  who  had  • 
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children,  during  the  whole  period  of  inoculation.  I 
invite  all  my  colleagues  to  study  my  inoculations,  and 
to  be  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes 
of  the  usefulness  and  advantages  of  vaccine.  I shall 
be  very  pleased  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
all  the  doctors  of  provinces  who  wish  to  know  and  to 
propagate  this  method  of  inoculation.  I will  send 
them  some  virus  vaccine  which  may  be  useful  to  them. 

“ In  order  to  inspire  the  public  with  confidence,  I will 
give  to  those  who  wish  it  a receipt  for  what  I receive 
as  my  fees,  with  a promise  to  restore  it  at  sight  to 
those  who  suffer  from  smallpox  after  having  been  in- 
oculated by  me.  As  a guarantee  of  this  promise,  I will, 
if  they  wish  it,  sign  a deed  in  the  presence  of  a lawyer, 
with  mortgage  on  an  unencumbered  real  estate,  binding 
me  to  refund  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  as  far  as 
I shall  be  called  upon  to  make  good  my  promise.” 

In  January,  1800,  Jenner’s  Treatise  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Count  de  la  Roque, 
and,  five  years  later,  Napoleon  demon-  Napoleon’s 
-strated  his  confidence  in  Jenner’s  vacUna^ed 
theories  by  ordering  all  soldiers  who 
had  not  suffered  from  smallpox  to  be  vaccinated. 

Among  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Jenner’s 
discovery  was  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  urged  her 
•subjects  to  be  vaccinated,  and  who  ordered  that  the 
first  child  who  submitted  to  the  operation  should 
receive  the  name  of  “Vaccinoff,”  and 
be  educated  at  the  public  expense.  Empress 

The  young  Vaccinoff,  after  vaccination,  °s  intercepted 
was  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  coaches,  and,  after 
being  educated  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  received 
a pension  for  life.  The  Empress,  in  cornmemora- 
;tion,  afterwards  presented  Jenner  with  a valuable 
diamond  ring. 

Meanwhile,  Jenner’s  influence  and  popularity 
increased.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
-Spain,  at  his  request,  released  Englishmen,  who  had 


‘ Those  doctors,  those  doctors  ! they  see  pretty  arms,  pretty  shoulders,  pretty  ....  And  they  make  by  it.  too  ! 
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n taken  in  the  wars.  In  France,  where  a Dr. 
ickh;iiu  remained  a ptrisoucr,  Jenner  was  applied  to 
one  of  hi5  friends  to  present  a petition  to  Napoleon, 
‘citing  the  |jhy»ician*s  liberation.  • He  roadily  under^ 
jk  tbc  tank,  and  drew  up  a petition  lo  the  Etnperor  at 
time  when  he  was  exhibiting  his  greiitcst  animosity  * 
•ards  Hritain.  The  petition  forwarded  and 

ely  reached  I he  fernperor.  It  happened  to  bo 
ntjed  to  him  when  he  w.as  seiited  in  bis  caridage, 
gether.  with  the  Empress  Josephine,  I ’ 

‘ting  for  the  horses  to  be  changed. 
ancing  at  it,  he  exclaimed  to  the  rcu»std 
ver,  ‘‘Away,  away  1 ” But  the  ' 
iprcss,  examining  the  paper,  said,  “ But  stay,'  yoti 
from  whom  this  comes — Jenner.'’  Napoleon's 
imor  changed  immediately,  and  ^ e replied,  “-Wliat 
at  man  asks  is  not  to  be  refused,^*  and  so 
ickham  was  released.  Napoleon  liberated  several 
her  prisoners,  and  even  whole  families,  from  time 
time,  at  jennc.r’s  request,  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
ver  refused  a petition  sent  by  Dr.  Jeimer,  such  was 
e.steem  in  which  he  held  him. 


Napoleon  furiber  i.-isui'd a jdccrec  that  a htmdred 
ousand  francs  should  be  at  the  .^lisposal  of  the 
nister  of  the  Inteiior  for  "the  propagation  of 
ccinatlon. 


Dining  the  years  ihat 'Jermer  had*  spent  upon  his 
eaVch  and  inquiiy,  he  had  expended  a considerable 
oilnt  of  money,  hoping  tflat  Ids  discovery  might 
entually  recoup  him  .'ind  become  a hnancia!  success, 
ns  becoming  known  lo  his  friends,  he  was  advised  lo 
ply  to  Purl  lament  for  a grant,  and  on  December  q, 
I,  lie  iournoyed  to  London  to  frame 
petition,  fi»r  which  ho  obtained  a pAfn«meat«»jf 
omise  of  assistance  from  Admiral  jenwer 
rkeley.  ‘J  he  fHqit, ion  was  laid  before  ^ 4 / 

e 1 louse  in  the  M.irch'‘of  the  foKowing  year,  and  was 
jilted  on  th#j  following  grounds : First,  tb^U  be  bad 
bvered  that  cowpox  was  inoculable  from  cow  to 
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been  taken  in  the  wars.  In  France,  where  a Dr. 
Wickham  remained  a prisoner,  Jenner  was  applied  to 
by  one  of  his  friends  to  present  a petition  to  Napoleon, 
soliciting  the  physician's  liberation.  He  readily  under- 
took the  task,  and  drew  up  a petition  to  the  Emperor  at 
the  time  when  he  was  exhibiting  his  greatest  animosity 
towards  Britain.  The  petition  was  forwarded  and 
safely  reached  the  Emperor.  It  happened  to  be 
handed  to  him  when  he  was  seated  in  his  carriage, 
together  with  the  Empress  Josephine, 
waiting  for  the  horses  to  be  changed.  Prisoners 

^ ^ of  war 

Glancing  at  it,  he  exclaimed  to  the  released 
driver,  “ Away,  away ! ” But  the 

Empress,  examining  the  paper,  said,  “ But  stay,  you 
see  from  whom  this  comes  — Jenner.”  Napoleon’s 

manner  changed  immediately,  and  he  replied,  “ What 
that  man  asks  is  not  to  be  refused,”  and  so 
Wickham  was  released.  Napoleon  liberated  several 
other  prisoners,  and  even  whole  families,  from  time 
to  time,  at  Jenner’s  request,  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
never  refused  a petition  sent  by  Dr.  Jenner,  such  was 
the  esteem  in  which  he  held  him. 

Napoleon  further  issued  a decree  that  a hundred 
thousand  francs  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  propagation  of 
vaccination. 

During  the  years  that  Jenner  had  spent  upon  his 
research  and  inquiry,  he  had  expended  a considerable 
amount  of  money,  hoping  that  his  discovery  might 
eventually  recoup  him  and  become  a financial  success. 
This  becoming  known  to  his  friends,  he  was  advised  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  a grant,  and  on  December  9, 
1801,  he  journeyed  to  London  to  frame 
a petition,  for  which  he  obtained  a Parliamentary 

. g'rantto 

promise  of  assistance  from  Admiral  jenner 
Berkeley.  The  petition  was  laid  before 
the  House  in  the  March  of  the  following  year,  and  was 
presented  on  the  following  grounds:  First,  that  he  had 
discovered  that  cowpox  was  inoculable  from  cow  to 
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; arconcl,  that  persons  so  inoculated  were  for  life 
rfectlv  HKAMtvt  from  smallpox.  Jenner  added  that  he 
d not  made  a secret  of  his  disetneries,  that  the 
ojjrcss  of  smallpox  had  already  been  checked,  and 
at  l»  had  been  put  to  much  expense  and  anxiety, 
he  luatter  was  refeiTed  to  a Committee,  and  in  June, 
%>f,  the  report  was  d.iid  before  the  House,  which 
I timateh' granted  leu  thousand  pounds  to  Jenher,  who 
e^i  left  London  for  Berkeley.  , 

T 

Shortly  afterwards,  some  of  his  f leading  supporters 
London  again  took  up  the  matter  of  forming  a 
emii  riAn  Institution,  for  iMX)moting  universal  vacdne 
){.HJuhitio»u  Hie  Lfueon  btiiciime  a patron,  the  King 
.mting  perifU6!»Joi5  Lt  the  society  to  be  called 
The  Boyal  jenneruin  Society  for  the 
ermination  of  the  Smallpox,”  and  au  Roy«i 

fliiential  board  of  ' directors  and  a society*” 
edical  council  were  appointed.  Jenner 
as  made  President,  and  Dr.  John  Walker  appointed 
eaident  Vaccinator.  Thirteeti.  stations  Were  opened 
'Lofkdon.  and  in  eighteen  months  they  announced 
tt  tr*‘»<  tjhdions  had  t.rkcn  place,  and  19,3521 

, V - » - , tw,  Wen  sujpplied' to  different 
A It  4»rf*h  rjJShtj  w/' and  foreign  countries.  But 
./*■  bt'gan  well,  in  less  than  six 

hi*  «,«M . • «.is  on  the  wane.  Jenuer  disagreed 
’Ih  (he  \.’h*r  ♦ \ •»  ciuhtor.  who  resigned  his  ollice,  and 
itjotl  the  NKaoty  t'^hcrtcally  collapsed.  Meanwhile, 
‘uner  had  derdded  l«kc  a practice  ih  London,  and 
r some  years  settled  in  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair, 
jit  the  results  were  far  from  eatisfactoiy,  and,  after 
trial,  he  returned  to  his  native  village.  In  a letter  to 
c of  his  friends,  referring  to  the  matter,  he  says, 

I have  now  couipletdy  made  up  my  mind  with  respect 
London.  I have  done  with  it,  and  have  again 
umnencetl  the.  callage  doctor.  1 fouotl  my’  purse  not 
iial  to  the  Silking  of  the  thousand  pounds  anmudly 
hich  ims  actually  been  the  case  for  scvcml  succiftHsive 
s>,  nor  the  gratitude  of  the  public  dasen log  ^uch  a 
crifict:,  Ifow  hard,  after  wlial  I have  done,  the  toils 
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man ; second,  that  persons  so  inoculated  were  for  life 
perfectly  secure  from  smallpox.  Jenner  added  that  he 
had  not  made  a secret  of  his  discoveries,  that  the 
progress  of  smallpox  had  already  been  checked,  and 
that  he  had  been  put  to  much  expense  and  anxiety. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a Committee,  and  in  June, 
1802,  the  report  was  laid  before  the  House,  which 
ultimately  granted  ten  thousand  pounds  to  Jenner,  who 
then  left  London  for  Berkeley. 

Shortly  afterwards,  some  of  his  leading  supporters 
in  London  again  took  up  the  matter  of  forming  a 
Jennerian  Institution,  for  promoting  universal  vaccine 
inoculation.  The  Queen  became  a patron,  the  King 
granting  permission  for  the  society  to  be  called 
“The  Royal  Jennerian  Society  for  the 
Termination  of  the  Smallpox,”  and  an  Royal 

influential  board  of  directors  and  a society 
medical  council  were  appointed.  Jenner 
was  made  President,  and  Dr.  John  Walker  appointed 
Resident  Vaccinator.  Thirteen  stations  were  opened 
in  London,  and  in  eighteen  months  they  announced 
that  12,288  inoculations  had  taken  place,  and  19,352 
charges  of  cowpox  virus  had  been  supplied  to  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  foreign  countries.  But 
although  the  Institution  began  well,  in  less  than  six 
years  its  success  was  on  the  wane.  Jenner  disagreed 
with  the  chief  vaccinator,  who  resigned  his  office,  and 
in  1808  the  Society  practically  collapsed.  Meanwhile, 
Jenner  had  decided  to  take  a practice  in  London,  and 
for  some  years  settled  in  Hertford  Street,  Ma^dair. 
But  the  results  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and,  after 
a trial,  he  returned  to  his  native  village.  In  a letter  to 
one  of  his  friends,  referring  to  the  matter,  he  says, 
“ I have  now  completely  made  up  my  mind  with  respect 
to  London.  I have  done  with  it,  and  have  again 
commenced  the  village  doctor.  I found  my  purse  not 
equal  to  the  sinking  of  the  thousand  pounds  annually 
(which  has  actually  been  the  case  for  several  successive 
years),  nor  the  gratitude  of  the  public  deserving  such  a 
sacrifice.  How  hard,  after  what  I have  done,  the  toils 
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hit's  t gone  Ihrougli*  J'wd  the  anxieties  I have  endured 
fthliuniiig  for  the  world  a greater  gift  tlian  man^ever 
tiTWc  d oil  them  before  (oxouse  this  burst  of^egotism)^ 

' be  thrown  by  with  a bare  rerimneratioD  of  irt> 
xponses.*' ^ 

■ In  the  year  1804,  failures  of  the  new  inoculation 
iultiplied  .considerably,  and  even  ^oine  of  Jenner'g  best 
licmis  begaji  to  confidence.  'His 
in  If  «yt  Borkedey.  was  largely  taken  up 
rcplN'ing  to  co:Tespondei;its,  and  in 
ndeavouring  fo  accouni  for  ^ the  numerous  Mures., 
enner  liad  bccji  always  aware  that  smallpox  had, 
after  vaccinution.  hut  that  if  it  did  occur  hi 
M beytd  that  vaeci'aathin  could  not  liave  been  prO|>eily 
t;!tonne<i. 

Hf  still  continued  to  v.a<jclnate  all  the  r poor  who 
pplied  to  him  on  certain  days,  so  that  he  bnd 
ometimes  as  many  as  three  hundred  persons  waitln.g 
it  his  door. 

Notwithstanding  the.  saccess  and  ..support  that 
accHiation  was  nf)W  receiving  in  .all  parts  of  the  world. 
!r4  r were  many  who  still  op{>oacd  the  practice,  and 
)..**! lampoons  and  caricjatures  w-ere  constantly 
>»:bl>shod  by  the  anti  vaccinators.  It  vvas  actually 
Urged  by  some  that  those  inoculated 
>;*  cowpux  would  assmue  the’  bo\dne  cfcrtc**uM ****** 
laturcs  of  the  aiihn.als  themselves. 

Dr.  Rowky  wrote  u long  treatise  entitlwl  *^Cow|)ox 
noculatiof!  no  Secunty  against  Smallpox  Infeciion;  to 
rhich  are  :uldc«l  thy  Modes  of  treating  the  Beastly 
k?w  Diseases  produced  from  Cowpox.”  The  work  is 
llustrated  by- the  picture  of  **a  cow  poxctl  oxTaced 
oy.”  ”,Various  beastly  diseases,”  ostA'Ct*.’'  the  writer, 
coninjoh  to  cattle  have  appeared  anmog*  the  htwnan 
IHJciea  since  the  introdiictjou  of  cowpox  -cowpox 
ange.  cowi>ox  abscess,  cowpox  ulm*  rawpox  gangrene, 
owpox  mortification,  and  enorrnoudi  hideous  sweWinga 
f the  face,  reaeinbling  (he  ixnintwiancc  of  an  ox  with 
be  eyes  disloVied  ^nd  ev'dids  forced  otit  of  their  trtic 
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I have  gone  through,  and  the  anxieties  I have  endured 
in  obtaining  for  the  world  a greater  gift  than  man  ever 
bestowed  on  them  before  (excuse  this  burst  of  egotism), 
to  be  thrown  by  with  a bare  remuneration  of  my 
expenses.” 

In  the  year  1804,  failures  of  the  new  inoculation 
multiplied  considerably,  and  even  some  of  Jenner’s  best 
friends  began  to  lose  confidence.  His 
time  at  Berkeley  was  largely  taken  up 
in  replying  to  correspondents,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  account  for  the  numerous  failures. 
Jenner  had  been  always  aware  that  smallpox  had 
occurred  after  vaccination,  but  that  if  it  did  occur  he 
believed  that  vaccination  could  not  have  been  properly 
performed. 

He  still  continued  to  vaccinate  all  the  poor  who 
applied  to  him  on  certain  days,  so  that  he  had 
sometimes  as  many  as  three  hundred  persons  waiting 
at  his  door. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  and  support  that 
vaccination  was  now  receiving  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
there  were  many  who  still  opposed  the  practice,  and 
pamphlets,  lampoons  and  caricatures  were  constantly 
published  bv  the  anti- vaccinators.  It  was  actually 
alleged  bv  some  that  those  inoculated 

, ' 11  j 1 1 • C r i t i c i s m a n d 

by  cowpox  would  assume  the  bovine  caricature 
features  of  the  animals  themselves. 

A Dr.  Rowley  wrote  a long  treatise  entitled  “ Cowpox 
Inoculation  no  Security  against  Smallpox  Infection  ; to 
which  are  added  the  Modes  of  treating  the  Beastly 
New  Diseases  produced  from  Cowpox.”  The  work  is 
illustrated  by  the  picture  of  “ a cow-poxed  ox-faced 
boy.”  “ Various  beastly  diseases,”  asserts  the  writer, 
“ common  to  cattle  have  appeared  among  the  human 
species  since  the  introduction  of  cowpox  — cowpox 
mange,  cowpox  abscess,  cowpox  ulcer,  cowpox  gangrene, 
cowpox  mortification,  and  enormous  hideous  swellings 
of  the  face,  resembling  the  countenance  of  an  ox  with 
the  eyes  distorted  and  eyelids  forced  out  of  their  true 


‘Evils  of  Vaccination’ 
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»tuaiit>n.  Smallpox  is  a \isitation  from  God»  but  the 
:ow|}t>x  is  produced  by  presumptuous  inan ; the  fcsmier 
A’as  what  Heaven  ordained,  the^  latter  is^  perhaps  a 
daring  violation  of  our  holy  religion.” 

Another  writer  on  the  subject  recounts  the  stor)'  of 
i lady  who  complained  that  ‘‘  since  her  dangbter  was 
liuctilated,  she  coughed  like  a cow^  and  has  grown 
lairv  over  her  bodv.** 

Another  anti- vaccinationist  declared  that  the  tnocula' 
ion  of  tlie  cowpox  had  been  discontinued  in  a part  of 
he  country  in  which  he  had  been  staying,  because 
hose  w'ho  had  been  inoculated  in  that  manner 
* l>ellowcd  like  bulls,” 

& It  was  stigmatised  by  others  as  the  ‘‘damnest  thing 

1‘ver  proposed,”  and  “th^  most  degrading  relapse  of 
)hildsophy  that  eve^disgraced  the  civilised  world.-’  ^ 

But,  notwithstanding  these  fiilminatiqns,  vaccination 
nade  steady  progress,  and  every  country  vied  in 
lonouring  its  discoverer.  Jenner  was 
•Icctcd  a member  of  nearly  all  the 
eadiiig  scientific  societies  in  Europe, 
de  was  presented  with  the  Freedoms  ofithe  Cities  of 
!,oadon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the 
dedical  Society  of  London  conferred  on  him  a gold 
ib^^tal  at  their  anniversary  festival,  when  Dr,  Lettsom 
l»  ii^’ered  an  oration  on  vaccination.  In  1812,  at  Berlin, 
he  anniversary’  of  cowpox  inoculation  was  celebrated 
w a Jennerian  feast,  and  addresses  and  diplomas 
joured  in  upon  the  discoverer  from  all  parts  of  ,the 
world.  'Fhe*  follow  iiig  quaintly  worded  address  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America : — 

“Brother!  Oiir  Father  has  delivered  to  tis  the  book 
y*m  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  use  the  discovery  w'hich 
Jk*  Great  Spirit  m.ade  to  you, -whereby  the  smallpox, 
hat  fatal  enemy  of  our  tribe,  may  be  driven  from  the 
iarth.  W'e  have  deposited  ymnr  book  in  the  hands 
)f  a man  of  skill  whom  our  Great  Father  employes  to 
ittend  us  when,  sick  or  wounded.  We  shall  not  fail 
;o  teach  our  children  to  speak  the  name  .of  Jenner, 
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situation.  Smallpox  is  a visitation  from  God,  but  the 
cowpox  is  produced  presumptuous  man ; the  former 
was  what  Heaven  ordained,  the  latter  is  perhaps  a 
daring  violation  of  our  holy  religion.” 

Another  writer  on  the  subject  recounts  the  story  of 
a lady  who  complained  that  “ since  her  daughter  was 
inoculated,  she  coughed  like  a cow,  and  has  grown 
hairy  over  her  body.” 

Another  anti-vaccinationist  declared  that  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  cowpox  had  been  discontinued  in  a part  of 
the  country  in  which  he  had  been  staying,  because 
those  who  had  been  inoculated  in  that  manner 
“ bellowed  like  bulls.” 

It  was  stigmatised  by  others  as  the  “ damnest  thing 
ever  proposed,”  and  “ the  most  degrading  relapse  of 
philosophy  that  ever  disgraced  the  civilised  world.” 

But,  notwithstanding  these  fulminations,  vaccination 
made  steady  progress,  and  every  country  vied  in 
honouring  its  discoverer.  Jenner  was 
elected  a member  of  nearly  all  the  ^r^^j^nner 
leading  scientific  societies  in  Europe. 

He  was  presented  with  the  Freedoms  of  the  Cities  of 
London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  conferred  on  him  a gold 
medal  at  their  anniversar}"  festival,  when  Dr.  Lettsom 
delivered  an  oration  on  vaccination.  In  1812,  at  Berlin, 
the  anniversary  of  cowpox  inoculation  was  celebrated 
by  a Jennerian  feast,  and  addresses  and  diplomas 
poured  in  upon  the  discoverer  from  all  parts  of  the 
w'orld.  The  ' following  quaintly  w^orded  address  wms 
sent  to  him  by  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America : — 

“Brother!  Our  Father  has  delivered  to  us  the  book 
you  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  use  the  discovery  which 
the  Great  Spirit  made  to  you,  whereby  the  smallpox, 
that  fatal  enemy  of  our  tribe,  may  be  driven  from  the 
earth.  We  have  deposited  your  book  in  the  hands 
of  a man  of  skill  whom  our  Great  Father  employes  to 
attend  us  when  sick  or  wounded.  We  shall  not  fail 
to  teach  our  children  to  speak  the  name  of  Jenner, 
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Facsimile  of  Original  Autograph  letter 

WRITTEN  BY  DR.  JENNER  TO  MRS.  BLACK, 
INFORMING  HER  THAT  PARLIAMENT 
HAD  VOTED  HIM  £20.000 


MJStOKA  oK  ) SOCU  L^'T  IO«  AKD  V ArCI‘#C*.T*<»>*  ^ 


Li:  I lo  iliatiW;  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  t>e«towllJ^ 
li  on  him  so  much  'vis<^loin  and  so  much  benevol^ce. 
Ive  send  >vith  this  a belt  and  string  of  wampum  in 
loken  of  our  acceptance  of  your  precious,  gift,  and  vve 
lesercli  the  Great  Spirit  to  take  care  of  you  iri  this 
lorld,  and  in  the  hmd  of  spirits.'^ 

H 'T 

I’  In  July,  1806.  the  subject  of  vaccination  was  again 

! ought  before  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  and^  tfie 
lestion  was  consideitKi  whether  a sufficient  reward 
d been  bestowed^  on  the  original  ^ 

bcoverer  of  vaccine  inoculation.  The  " 

liter  was  referred  to  the  j.Royal 
diege  of  Physicians,  and,  having  conferred  with  the 
her  medical  faculties  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they 
ported  in  favour  of  a further  grant  being  made  to 
r.dcnnei*.  with  the  result  tbat  it  was  agreed  to  preseiit 
111  with  twehty  tliousand  pounds,  ej 

The  Government  having  decided  to  support  vaccina- 
tion, they  felt  called  upon  to  found  an  establishment  to 
:arr>^  on  the  work,  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Institution, 
Hid  Jenner  was  asked  to  draw  up  a plan  and  to  prepare 
iu  estimation  of  the  cost?  The  illness  of  his  son 
necessitated  his  return  to  Berkeley,  but  the  warrant 
for  hi&tituting  a iKitional  vaccine  establishment  was 
obtained  in  his  absence,  and  be  was  appointed  director. 

II  Dissensions,  however,  crept  in  at  the  outset,  which 
BTided  in  Jenner's  resigning  bis  ._post  as  director, 
although  he  continued  to  give  the  Institution  the 
be  nefit  of  his  advice  when  it  was  needed. 

. In  i8io«  many  domestic  trials  came  upon  him.  The 
death  of  bis  son  distressed  him  so  deeply  tliat  it 
piaterially  affected  bis  health.  He  went  to  Bath  to 
cndeavoiu*  to  recruit,  and  on  his  return  he  was  called 
bpon  to  attend  the  Earl  of  Beikeley,  and^  visited  him 
up  to  the  time  of  hie  dexith.  The  following ' j-ear  be 
lost  his  sister,  which  was  also  a great  grief  to  hiiu.^ 

On  May  26  in  the  earae  year,  while  in  London, 
be  was  summoned  to  attend  the  bedside  of  the 
Hon.  RobeEt  Grosvenor,  who  had  developed  a 
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and  to  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  bestowing 
upon  him  so  much  wisdom  and  so  much  benevolence. 
We  send  with  this  a belt  and  string  of  wampum  in 
token  of  our  acceptance  of  your  precious  gift,  and  we 
beseech  the  Great  Spirit  to  take  care  of  3mu  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  land  of  spirits.” 

In  July,  1806,  the  subject  of  ^’accination  was  again 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
question  was  considered  whether  a sufficient  reward 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  original 
discoverer  of  vaccine  inoculation.  The  £2^o%oo 

matter  was  referred  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and,  having  conferred  with  the 
other  medical  faculties  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they 
reported  in  favour  of  a further  grant  being  made  to 
Dr.  Jenner,  with  the  result  that  it  was  agreed  to  present 
him  with  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Government  having  decided  to  support  vaccina- 
tion, they  felt  called  upon  to  found  an  establishment  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Institution, 
and  Jenner  was  asked  to  draw  up  a plan  and  to  prepare 
an  estimation  of  the  cost.  The  illness  of  his  son 
necessitated  his  return  to  Berkeley,  but  the  warrant 
for  instituting  a national  vaccine  establishment  was 
obtained  in  his  absence,  and  he  was  appointed  director. 

Dissensions,  however,  crept  in  at  the  outset,  which 
ended  in  Jenner’s  resigning  his  post  as  director, 
although  he  continued  to  give  the  Institution  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  when  it  was  needed. 

In  1810,  many  domestic  trials  came  upon  him.  The 
death  of  his  son  distressed  him  so  deeply  that  it 
materially  affected  his  health.  He  went  to  Bath  to 
endeavour  to  recruit,  and  on  his  return  he  was  called 
upon  to  attend  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  visited  him 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  following  year  he 
lost  his  sister,  which  was  also  a great  grief  to  him. 

On  May  26  in  the  same  year,  while  in  London, 
he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  bedside  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Grosvenor,  who  had  developed  a 
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serious  attack  of  smallpox.  He  had  been  vaccinated 
by  Jenner  ten  years  previously.  In  four  days  he 
became  delirious,  and  the  worst  symptoms  mani- 
fested themselves  in  a very  short  time. 
Attended  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Sir 
seriously  WHltei'  Farcuiliar,  and  Jenner,  he 

recovered,  although  a fatal  termination 
had  been  regarded  as  inevitable.  This  case  served  to 
revive  the  agitation  against  vaccination,  and  caused 
quite  a panic  amongst  those  who  had  had  their  children 
vaccinated.  A fresh  outburst  of  criticism,  together 
with  a summons  to  give  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Berkeley  peerage,  seems  to  have  greatly 
unnerved  Jenner,  and  aged  him  considerably. 

In  1814,  he  visited  London  for  the  last  time,  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  allied  sovereigns  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  London.  The 
Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor, 
w'as  very  desirous  that  Jenner  should  be  introduced  to 
His  Majesty,  and  an  interview  took  place. 
Alexander  conversed  with  him  on  the 

last  visit  , , 

to  London  astomshiiig  eftects  of  vaccination  m 

Russia,  which  he  declared  “ had  nearly 
subdued  smallpox  throughout  that  country.”  Jenner 
replied  that  he  had  the  highest  gratihcation  upon 

hearing  such  an  important  fact  from  his  klajesty.  The 

doctor  then  presented  the  monarch  with  a volume  of 
his  own  works,  which  he  graciously  accepted.  A few 
days  afterwards  Count  Orloff  waited  on  Jenner,  and 
asked  him  if  a Russian  order  would  be  acceptable  to 
him,  but  Jenner  replied  that  he  thought  this  exclusi^'ely 
belonged  to  men  of  independent  means.  The  Count 
expressed  his  surprise,  and  Jenner  respectfully  declined 
the  honour.  A little  later  he  had  an  audience  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  gave  him  a pressing  invitation  to 
\isit  Berlin. 


In  the  year  following  he  lost  his  wife,  after  a long 
illness,  and,  stricken  wdth  grief,  he  retired  to  Berkeley, 
which  place  he  did  not  leave  again,  except  for  a day 
or  two,  until  his  death. 
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Jenner’s 

death 


On  January  23,  1823,  he  wrote  in  his  last  letter 
his  friend  Gardner.  ^ “ I have  had  an  attack  from  a 
naiter  I did  not  expect,  the  Edinburgh  Revieti\  These 
'ople  understand  literature  better^  than  physic,  but 
will  dp  incalculable  mischief.  I piit  it  down  at 
e hundred  thousand  deaths’  at  least.  Never  was 
involved  in  "so  many  perplexities*'.” 

The  folldwin.e:  day  he  retired,  to  rest,  apparently 
his  usual  health,  and  the  next  morning,  rose  and 
me  down  to*^  his  library,  where 
e was  'stricken  with  an , attack  of 
oplexy  and  pariJy.sis^  of  the  right 
'de.  He  never  rallied,  and  died  the  following  morning, 
nary  26,  1823. 

In  estimating  Jenner’s  great  achievement  it  should 
remembered  that  his  discovery  \yas  not  so  much 
e fact  that  persons  -who  had  been 
fected  with  cowpox  escaped  variola, 
ut  that  the  matter  taken  from  a 
timan  being  suffering  from  cow'pox  bad  the  power  of 
utecting  another  individual  from  smallpox. 

The  lives  that  this  discovery  has  been  instrumental 
saving  arc  the  most  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memor\% 
^d  the  principles  that  he  advocated  and  put  in 
ractice  still  remain  the  one  efficient  means  of 
'otection  against  one  of  the  most  di*eaded  scourges 
at  afflict  mankind.  1^5 

It  has  been  w'cU  said,  that  the  brilliant  discoveries 
at,  have  since  been  made  in  the  field  of  protective 
ociilation  have’  added  lustre  to  his  fame,  and  his 
ame  will  ever  be  remembered  as  that  of  one  of 
umanity’s  greatest  brmefactors.  " 


J e n n e r 's 
Achievenieat 
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serious  attack  of  smallpox.  He  bad  been  vaccinated 
by  Jenncr  ten  years  previously.  In  four  days  he 
became  delirious,  and  the  worst  symptoms  inani- 
* .fested  themselves  in  a very  short  time. 

patiVot*'’**  Attended,  by  Sir  "Henry  Halford,  Sir 

seriauBiy  Walter  Farquhar,  and  Jenner,  he 

recovered,  although  a fatal  tennination 
had.  been  regarded  as  inevitable.  This  case  served^  to 
revive  the . agitation  against  vaccination,  and  caused 
quite  a panic  amongst  those  who  had  had  their  children  ‘ 

*•  ip*' 

vaccinated.  A fresh  outburst  of  criticism,  together 
with  a summons  to  give, evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Berkeley  peerage,  seems  to  have  greatly 
unnerved  Jeniier,  aiid  aged  him  considerably. 

In  1814,  he  visited  London  for  the  last  time,  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  allied  sovereigns  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  London.^. The 
Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  the  sister  obthe  Emperor, 
was  very  de.sirous  that  Jenner  should  be  introduced  to 
His  Majesty,  and  an  interview  took  place. 
Alexander  conversed  -with  him  on  the 
to  London  astonishuig  eflects  of  vaccination  in 
Russia,  which  he  declared  “ had b nearly 
subdued  smallpox  throughout  that,,  countr)%”  Jenner 
replied  that  he  had  the  highest  gratification  . upon 
hearing  such  an  important  fact  from  his  Majesty.  The 
doctor  then  presented  the  monarch  with  a volume  of 
his  own  works,  which  he  graciously  accepted.  A few 
days  afterwards  Count  Orloff  waited  011  Jenner,  and 
asked' him  if  a Russian  order  would  be  acceptable  to 
him,  but  Jenner  replied  tliat  he  thought  this  exclusively 
belonged  to  men  of  independent  means.  The  Count 
expressed  his  suiprise,  .and  Jenner  respectfully  declined 
the  honour.  A little  later  he  had  an  audience  with  the 
King  of  Frussui,  who  gave  him  a pressing  invitation  to 
visit  Berlin. 

■ ■ ■ 

In  the  year  following  he  lost  his  wife,  after  a long 
illness,  and,  stricken  with  grief,  he  retired  to  Berkeley, . 
which  place  he  did  not  leave  again,  except  for  a day 
or  two,  until  his  death. 
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On  January  23,  1823,  h®  wrote  in  his  last  letter 
to  his  friend  Gardner.  “ I have  had  an  attack  from  a 
quarter  1 did  not  expect,  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv.  These 
people  understand  literature  better  than  physic,  but 
it  will  do  incalculable  mischief.  I put  it  down  at 
one  hundred  thousand  deaths  at  least.  Never  was 
1 involved  in  so  many  perplexities.” 

The  following  day  he  retired  to  rest,  apparently 
in  his  usual  health,  and  the  next  morning  rose  and 
came  down  to  his  library,  where 
he  was  stricken  with  an  attack  of  * 

death 

apoplexy  and  paral3"sis  of  the  right 

side.  He  never  rallied,  and  died  the  following  morning, 

January  26,  1823. 

In  estimating  Jenner’s  great  achievement  it  should 
be  remembered  that  his  discovery  was  not  so  much 
the  fact  that  persons  who  had  been 
infected  with  cowpox  escaped  variola,  achTe'Vement 
but  that  the  matter  taken  from  a 
human  being  suffering  from  cowpox  had  the  power  of 
protecting  another  individual  from  smallpox. 

The  lives  that  this  discovery  has  been  instrumental 
in  saving  are  the  most  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memor}^ 
and  the  principles  that  he  advocated  and  put  in 
practice  still  remain  the  one  efficient  means  of 
protection  against  one  of  the  most  dreaded  scourges 
that  afflict  mankind. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  brilliant  discoveries 
that  have  since  been  made  in  the  field  of  protective 
inoculation  have  added  lustre  to  his  fame,  and  his 
name  will  ever  be  remembered  as  that  of  one  of 
humanity’s  greatest  benefactors. 


From  a French  caricature 


KltTdltV  M1?  INOCULAIIOK  AXO  V^C^iSAVJPfl  OS. 


Th/5  PhOORESS  t>F  THE  P»l?iClPLfS  OP 

VACCi  NATION  ANO  I N OC  U I AtK)'^  L 

[Many  years  elapsed  before,  jeumfr's  ptiociples  of 
l^ccination  were  applied  to  other  diseases.  This  be^ao 
!ith  the  study  of  fermeatatipn,  the  foiuidatioo  ami 
evelopment  of  bacteriology.  . ^ t ^ 

In  1S3S,  De  La  Fotide,  a Professor  at  the  Alfo.rt 
letcrinaiy  School,  pointed  out  to  bis  students 
pds/’  a«  he  called  them,  width  he  found  in  the  blood 
anIptaJs  that  bad  dicd’Trom  anthrax,  an  bbseiwation 
h»  h vs-ns  destined  lo  have  far-r^^achiag  cesnlts. 


Following  fhisj  Henle,  in  i84i>  <^rae  tothe  ccniclusion, 
purely  theoretical  grounds,  that  the  cause  of 
seases  must  be  living  organisms,  and,  by  a simUar 
duction,  Farr  applietl  the  word  'V^jnriotic or 
feTTuentive ’*  to  them,  a term  wbfeb  was  soutv  almost 
iversally  adopted. 

In  1840,  Pollenderi'and  Bratiell  also  holed  f-erlafn 
:ru*organisins  in  tm'  bipod  of  anthrax  bip 

was  not  until  i8fu  that  these  IxHti^ . ^ 

er.  studied  by  Davainc*  who>  dcscfl(b- 
the  tlireaddike  corpusdos  whicb  he 
, I seen  in  the  blood  of  sheep  atta<ifced 
anthrax,  declared:  “In  the  prnsctnt  state  of  science, 
^onc  would  think  i:oiog  t^ond  these  corpuscles 
seek  for  the  hgeht  of  cotifagion.  agent,V  he 

ated,  “ is  visible,  palpable ; it  is  an  org^mised  being 
dowed  with  life,  which  Is  develaped  and  propagated 
the  same  mann^  as  other^’lii^jg  bemgs.  By  its^ 
esenc^  and  Hs-  mpid  puiltiplioation  in  the  blood,  it 
Uliout  doubt  produces  in  the  constitution  of  this 
ijuid*  after  tJie  manner  6f  farments,  modifications 
hicb  spcrxlfly  destroy  the  Infected  aniniald’ 

Further  inVestigatioiMs  proved  the  correctness  of 
avaine's  theory,  vJ^.*  that  most  forms  of  contagious 
“rase  were  the  nssulv  6f  fermentative  processes. 


thc  Origin  Of  vaccination 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Progress  of  the  Principles  of 
Vaccination  and  Inoculation 


Many  years  elapsed  before  Jenner’s  principles  of 
vaccination  were  applied  to  other  diseases.  This  began 
with  the  study  of  fermentation,  the  foundation  and 
development  of  bacteriology. 

In  1838,  De  La  Fonde,  a Professor  at  the  Alfort 
Veterinary  School,  pointed  out  to  his  students  “little 
rods,”  as  he  called  them,  which  he  found  in  the  blood 
of  animals  that  had  died  from  anthrax,  an  observation 
which  was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  results. 

Following  this,  Henle,  in  1841,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  that  the  cause  of  some 
diseases  must  be  living  organisms,  and,  by  a similar 
induction,  Farr  applied  the  word  “zymotic”  or 
“ fermentive  ” to  them,  a term  which  was  soon  almost 
universally  adopted. 


In  1849,  Pollender  and  Brauell  also  noted  certain 
micro-organisms  in  the  blood  of  anthrax  victims,  but 
it  was  not  until  1861  that  these  bodies 
were  studied  by  Davaine,  who,  describ-  Micro- 

. 1 '^T 1 1-11  organisms 

mg  the  thread-hke  corpuscles  which  he  and  disease 
had  seen  in  the  blood  of  sheep  attacked 
by  anthrax,  declared:  “ In  the  present  state  of  science, 
no  one  would  think  of  going  beyond  these  corpuscles 
to  seek  for  the  agent  of  contagion.  This  agent,”  he 
stated,  “ is  visible,  palpable  ; it  is  an  organised  being 
endowed  with  life,  which  is  developed  and  propagated 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  living  beings.  By  its 
presence,  and  its  rapid  multiplication  in  the  blood,  it 
without  doubt  produces  in  the  constitution  of  this 
liquid,  after  the  manner  of  ferments,  modifications 
which  speedily  destroy  the  infected  animal.” 


Further  investigations  proved  the  correctness  of 
Davaine’s  theory,  viz.,  that  most  forms  of  contagious 
disease  were  the  result  of  fermentative  processes. 


Louis  Pasteur 


Born  1822 


Died  1895 
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■aalogolis  in  all  respects  to  the  fiarmehtation  wbifcb 
&kes  place  in  wine  or  beer. 

■ It  is  very  largely  to  the  brilliant  researches  of  Louis 
festeur,  and  his  investigations  into  the  causation  of 
nsease,  that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  scientific 
(a  of  inociilatiijn  which  prodticed  such  remarkable 
fevelopments  in  recent  times.  Born  on  December  27, 
at  Dole,  in  "France,  he  was  the  son  of  a tanner 

- K 'V  ^ 

#ho  carried  on  business  in  that  towm.  He  was  sent  for 
I short  time  to  a boarding  school  in 
Saris,  and  afterwards  to  a college  at 
^bois,  where  his  father  hoped  he  would  ^ 

Sveniually  become  professor.  In  1842,  be  took  his 
fcgree  as  Bachelor  of  Science  at  Dijon,  and  afterwards 
%eilt  to  Paris  to  attend  classes  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
«^studied  under  the  celebrated  Dumas.  In  1848,  he 
pas  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  at  Dijon,  and 
six  v'ears  later  became  Professor  and  Dean  Of  a new 

:flr 

pculty  of  science  at  Lille,  where  he  commenced  his 
nraous  researches  on  fermentation  which  led  to.  such 
Inportant  after  results.  In  15.65,  he  w'as  sent,  on  the 
jecommendation  of  Dnmas,  to  Alais,  to  investigate  the 
inlk'Worm  disease,  which  had  seriously  affected  the  silk 
fcdustrv  offc'France.  This  he  brougHt  to  a successful 
conclusion.  \ 

I - ^ 

\ In  1877,  began  to  investigate  antlmax,  or  charbon. 
khis  mysterious'  scourge  was  then  causing  terrible 
avages  among  sheep  in  France,  and  animals  stricken 
lowii  by  the  disease  died  w'ithin  tw'o  hours. 

The  starting-point  of  Pasteim’s  investigation  of 
mthra.x  w^as,  that  not  only  fermentatives,  but  also 
lisease  processes,  were  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria, 
fc  declared  that  anthrax  was  due  to 
his  cause,  and  set  opt  to  prove'  that 
If  was  possible  to  modify  the  virulence 
|pf  a pathogenic  organism  by  artificial  means,  so  that  it 
Ji.:-  longer  produced  fatal  results,,  and  that  this 
Ittenuated  viius  protected  against  the  fatal  form  of 
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analogous  in  all  respects  to  the  fermentation  which 
takes  place  in  wine  or  beer. 

It  is  very  largely  to  the  brilliant  researches  of  Louis 
Pasteur,  and  his  investigations  into  the  causation  of 
disease,  that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  scientific 
era  of  inoculation  which  produced  such  remarkable 
developments  in  recent  times.  Born  on  December  27, 
1822,  at  Dole,  in  France,  he  was  the  son  of  a tanner 
who  carried  on  business  in  that  town.  He  was  sent  for 
a short  time  to  a boarding  school  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  to  a college  at  hrs^work^""^ 
Arbois,  where  his  father  hoped  he  would 
eventually  become  professor.  In  1842,  he  took  his 
degree  as  Bachelor  of  Science  at  Dijon,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Paris  to  attend  classes  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
he  studied  under  the  celebrated  Dumas.  In  1848,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  at  Dijon,  and 
six  years  later  became  Professor  and  Dean  of  a new 
faculty  of  science  at  Lille,  where  he  commenced  his 
famous  researches  on  fermentation  which  led  to  such 
important  after  results.  In  1865,  he  was  sent,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dumas,  to  Alais,  to  investigate  the 
silk-worm  disease,  which  had  seriously  affected  the  silk 
industry  of  France 
conclusion. 


This  he  brought  to  a successful 


In  1877,  he  began  to  investigate  anthrax,  or  charbon. 
This  mysterious  scourge  was  then  causing  terrible 
ravages  among  sheep  in  France,  and  animals  stricken 
down  by  the  disease  died  within  two  hours. 

The  starting-point  of  Pasteur’s  investigation  of 
anthrax  was,  that  not  only  fermentatives,  but  also 
disease  processes,  were  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria. 
He  declared  that  anthrax  was  due  to 
this  cause,  and  set  out  to  prove  that  fn"" anthrax^^^ 
it  was  possible  to  modify  the  virulence 
of  a pathogenic  organism  by  artificial  means,  so  that  it 
no  longer  produced  fatal  results,  and  that  this 
attenuated  virus  protected  against  the  fatal  form  of 
the  disease. 


Dr.  Chamberland 
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y In  the  summer  of  1879,  Pasteur  iiitriTupted  h?s 
'esearches  on  anthrax  to  investigate  a sudden  epideintc 
^at  had  broken  out  in  the  farmyards  of  France,  known 
chicken  cholera. 


As  iar  back  as  1869  Moritz,  an  Alsatian  veterinary 
ojjrgeon,  suspected  that  this  disease  was  caused  by 
Lome  rnicrO' organism,  and  nine  years 
dlerwards  PciToncilo  made  a drawing 
au  organism  which  he  discovered  in 
fowl  that  had  died,  from  the  disease, 
ussaint  studied  it,  and  demonstrated  that  this 
icrobe  was.  indeed  the  cause  of  virulence  in  the 
,o(xl,  and  sent  the  head  of  a cock  that  had  <lied 
chicken  cholera  to  Pasteur. 


The  microbe 
of  chicken 
cholera 


. Pasteur  .at  once  began  an  investigation  of  the  subject, 
ind  discovered  that  a micro-orgimism  was  the  specihc 
;^use  of  the  disease.  He  further  found  that  it  could 
propagated  outside  the  fowl’s  body  in  sterilised 
jaterial,  and  after  two  generations  of  such  cultures  the 
ITUS  did  not  lose  its  specific  character  or  intensity  if 
ach  culture  was  made  from  the  preceding  one  at  short 
ijierval.s.  If  a few  days  were  allowed  to  elapse,  lie 
^ted  that  the  virus  became  weaker,  and  it  could 
^en  bf:  ohriiiu  d of  v nious  degrees  of 
k'llence,  'iome  fatalb  strong,  others  so 
Itvnuated  that  a bird  inoculated  with  it 
a slight  illness  only,  but  this  trifling 
ffect  protected  it  against  subsequent 
tjfx.'ulation  with  the  stronger  virus. 

earches  showed  that  the  virus  could  be  cultivated 
f each  degree  of  intensity  without  altering  its*  strength, 
Vat  the  weakest  could  be  cultivated  as  well  a.s  the 
’ongest,  and  that  of  any  intermediate  strength 
^n  illy ; they  threw  an  entirely  new  light  on  certain 
henornena,  and  paved  the  way  to  his  further 
uarkable  discoveries. 


Inoculation 

with 

attenuated 

virus 


His  further 


in  1S81.  he  resumed  his  search  into  the  cause  of 
|thrax,  and  in  I^ebruaiy'  he  was  able  to  announce  his 
Bcovery  of  a vaccine  to  protect  animals  against 
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In  the  summer  of  1879,  Pasteur  interrupted  his 
researches  on  anthrax  to  investigate  a sudden  epidemic 
that  had  broken  out  in  the  farmyards  of  France,  known 
as  chicken  cholera. 

As  far  back  as  i86g  Moritz,  an  Alsatian  veterinary 
surgeon,  suspected  that  this  disease  was  caused  by 
some  micro-organism,  and  nine  years 
afterwards  Perroncito  made  a drawing  microbe 

of  an  organism  which  he  discovered  in  cholera 
a fowl  that  had  died  from  the  disease. 

Toussaint  studied  it,  and  demonstrated  that  this 
microbe  was  indeed  the  cause  of  virulence  in  the 
blood,  and  sent  the  head  of  a cock  that  had  died 
of  chicken  cholera  to  Pasteur. 

Pasteur  at  once  began  an  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and  discovered  that  a micro-organism  was  the  specific 
cause  of  the  disease.  Pie  further  found  that  it  could 
be  propagated  outside  the  fowl’s  body  in  sterilised 
material,  and  after  two  generations  of  such  cultures  the 
virus  did  not  lose  its  specific  character  or  intensity  if 
each  culture  was  made  from  the  preceding  one  at  short 
intervals.  If  a few  days  were  allowed  to  elapse,  he 
noted  that  the  virus  became  weaker,  and  it  could 
then  be  obtained  of  various  degrees  of 
viiulence,  some  fatally  strong,  others  so  inoculation 
attenuated  that  a bird  inoculated  with  it  Tn^^nuated 
had  a slight  illness  only,  but  this  trifling  virus 
effect  protected  it  against  subsecpient 
inoculation  with  the  stronger  virus.  His  further 
researches  showed  that  the  virus  could  be  cultivated 
uf  each  degree  of  intensity  without  altering  its  strength, 
'that  the  weakest  could  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
rstrongest,  and  that  of  any  intermediate  strength 
requally  ; they  threw  an  entirely  new  light  on  certain 
iphenomena,  and  paved  the  way  to  his  further 
Temarkable  discoveries. 

In  1881,  he  resumed  his  search  into  the  cause  of 
anthrax,  and  in  February  he  was  able  to  announce  his 
.discovery  of  a vaccine  to  protect  animals  against 
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tliat  disiMso.  which  aroused  considcmblr  interest 

troufi^hoiit  Europe. 

The  Melun  Agiicultural  Society  fastened  to  ijive  the 
iemist  facilities  to  prove  his  assertions,  and  invited 
Pasteur  to  organise  public  experiments  on  his  inethotl 
of  preverttive  vaccination  for  cUithrax  iij  the  neighbonr- 
l|ood  of  ^felun,  Fontainebleau  aotl  Provius. 


i Pasteur  accepted  the  proposition,  and  the  Melun 
gricultural  Society  put  sixty  sheep  at  his  di.sposal, 
^t^venty-five  of  which  were  to  be  vacciijated  by  two 
moculatitms  at  twelve  or  fifteen  days’ 
iiiitervaT  with  some  attenuated  anthrax  riplrinr^^ilts 

yi  ' Some  days  later  these  twenty-  ^itb  ar.ihra* 

V S C C i Q ^ 

lis.,  and  also  twentv-five  others,  were  ' 

,lo  be . inoculated  with  some  very  virulent  anthrax 
Culture.  “ Yon  will  see,”  wrote  Pasteur  with  confidence, 
” the  twenty-five  unvaccinated  sheep  will  all  perish, 
isid  the  twenty-five  vaccinated  ones  will  sur\ive.” 

I ()n  May  5,  1881,  the  day  appointed  for  the  test, 
^asteiir,  accompanied  by  his  assistants  Chamberland 
4l^d  koux.  whose  names  have  since  become  famous  in 
tlic  world  of  science,  arrived  at  the  farm  Pouilly-le-Fort, , 
$car  Meletu.  where  a great  throng  of  physicians, 
apothecaries,,  veterinary'  surgeons  and  agiicultiirists  had 


atsseinbled.  The  sheep  to  be  vaccinated  and  those 
left  unvaccinated  for  the.  test  were  separated  under  a 
large  shed,  and  each  of  the  former  received  an  injection 
dniisisting  .of  five  drops  of  the  bacteridiiiin  culture, 
yhich  Pasteur  called  the  first  vaccine,  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  right  thigh,  by  means  of  a small  Pravaze 
fringe.  A second  inoculation  was  not  made  till  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  with  a vaccine  which,  though  still 
attenuated,  was  more  virulent  than  the  first.  On  the 
day  of  the  month  the  third  and  last  inoculation, 
with  very  virulent  anthrax  culture,  look  place,  this 
me  on  fifty  sheep  ^and  ten  cows,  vaccinated  and 
vaccinated.  ' Pasteur,  waiting  to  his  son-iii-lawy  said: 
On  June  5 at  the  latest,  the  lihM  result  will  .be 
own,  and  tliat  should  be  tweiitv-five  survivors  out  of 
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that  disease,  which  aroused  considerable  interest 
throughout  Europe. 

The  Melun  Agricultural  Society  hastened  to  give  the 
scientist  facilities  to  prove  his  assertions,  and  invited 
Pasteur  to  organise  public  experiments  on  his  method 
of  preventive  vaccination  for  anthrax  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Melun,  Fontainebleau  and  Provins. 


Pasteur  accepted  the  proposition,  and  the  Melun 
Agricultural  Society  put  sixty  sheep  at  his  disposal, 
twenty-five  of  which  were  to  be  vaccinated  by  two 
inoculations  at  twelve  or  fifteen  days’ 
interval,  with  some  attenuated  anthrax  Tx^jeOm'^e'^nts 

virus.  Some  days  later  these  twenty-  with  anthrax 

V"  3,  C C 1 ri  G 

five,  and  also  twenty-five  others,  were 
to  be  inoculated  with  some  very  virulent  anthrax 
culture.  “ You  will  see,”  wrote  Pasteur  with  confidence, 
“ the  twenty-five  unvaccinated  sheep  will  all  perish, 
and  the  twenty-five  vaccinated  ones  will  survive.” 


On  May  5,  1881,  the  day  appointed  for  the  test, 
Pasteur,  accompanied  by  his  assistants  Chamberland 
and  Roux,  whose  names  have  since  become  famous  in 
the  world  of  science,  arrived  at  the  farm  Pouilly-le-P'ort, 
near  Melun,  where  a great  throng  of  physicians, 
apothecaries,  veterinary  surgeons  and  agriculturists  had 
assembled.  The  sheep  to  be  vaccinated  and  those 
: left  unvaccinated  for  the  test  were  separated  under  a 
I large  shed,  and  each  of  the  former  received  an  injection 
I consisting  of  five  drops  of  the  bacteridium  culture, 
j which  Pasteur  called  the  first  vaccine,  on  the  inner 
j surface  of  the  right  thigh,  by  means  of  a small  Pravaxe 
I syringe.  A second  inoculation  wms  not  made  till  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  with  a vaccine  which,  though  still 
attenuated,  was  more  virulent  than  the  first.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  month  the  third  and  last  inoculation, 
with  very  virulent  anthrax  culture,  took  place,  this 
time  on  fifty  sheep  and  ten  cows,  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated.  Pasteur,  writing  to  his  son-in-law,  said  : 
“On  June  5 at  the  latest,  the  final  result  will  be 
I known,  and  that  should  be  twenty-five  survivors  out  of 
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twenty-fi\'e  sheep  and  six  cows.  If  this  success  is 
complete  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
applied  science  in  this  century,  consecrating  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  fruitful  discoveries.” 

The  result  was  in  every  way  satisfactory,  as  Pasteur 
had  predicted.  The  sheep  that  had  been  originally 
vaccinated  remained  alive,  while  the  unvaccinated 
ones  died. 

On  June  13,  Pasteur  communicated  the  result  of 
this  great  control  experiment  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  and  said : “ We  now  possess  virus  vaccine  of 
anthrax  capable  of  preserving  those  inoculated  from 
the  dread  disease,  without  being  in  itself  deadly.” 

The  PTench  Government,  desirous  of  recognising 
his  discovery,  offered  him  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  but  Pasteur  would  only  accept  it 
on  the  condition  that  his  able  assistants,  Roux  and 
Chamberland,  were  to  share  in  the  honour,  and  to  this 
stipulation  the  Government  acceded. 

Before  even  the  completion  of  the  discovery  of  the 
anthrax  vaccine  the  great  scientist  had  embarked  on  an 
investigation  of  still  greater  importance,  namely,  that 
into  the  cause  and  prevention  of  hydrophobia. 

The  subject  of  this  dread  disease,  which  goes 
back  to  a period  of  great  antiquity,  was  one 
which  has  baffled  scientific  investigation  throughout 
the  centuries. 

Celsus  described  it  in  Roman  times,  and  remarked  on 
the  patient  being  tortured  at  the  same  time  by  thirst 
and  an  invincible  repulsion  towards  water.  He 
recommended  suction  of  the  bitten  part 
Hydrophobia  meaus  of  a dry  cupping  glass,  and 

afterwards  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery,  or  of  strong  caustics,  a method  of  treatment 
which  remained  in  vogue  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Galen  also  described  the  disease,  and 
recommended  the  excision  of  the  wounded  part  as 
the  chief  protective  treatment.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
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fcrtain  such  as  St*  Hubert  in  wem 

bpposetl  to  effect  inlracnloos  cures,  and  se^-balffing, 
f the  throwing  of  the  patient  into  a lake  or  pond, 

ras  supposed  tc»  effect  a cure. 

I •-  * . * 

In  1780,  a prize  was  offered f for  the  best  method  of 
[rating  hydrophobia  in  France,  and  it  was  awarded 
f Surgeon ' Major  Leroux,  who  wrote  a 
psertation  recommending  cauterisa'  Leroax** 
pn  as  the  best  means  of  treatment.  Treatment 
Jl  method.s  Jind  remedies,  however,. 

(roved  unavailing,  and  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
meteenth  centmy,  hydrophobia  was  regarded  as 
ppelessly  iueurable,  and  the  mortality  from  rabies 
giikdually  increasing.  Practically  every  person 
‘ whom  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  were  once 
feveloped,  might  be  regaialed  as  condemned -to  death 
ithout  hope  of  a ^eprie^’e. 

Pasteur's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  in 
|8o,  by  Bouirel,  an  old  army  velerinaiy  surgeon,  who 
bd  long  been  trying  to  discover  a remedy  for  the 
He  had  suggested,  as  a preventive. measure, 
hd  the  teeth  of  dc^s  should  be  filcxl  down  so  that  they 
puki  not  bite  iutn  Hie  skin. 

[BotifTel  kespt  1 I, umber  of  alumals  in  kennels,  and 
snffrrtui*  If.un  rabies  he  brought  to  Pasteur’s 
iboratcrry.  Cff*  li®ceinber  lo  of  the  same  year,  \vhile 
asteur  stiM  planning  his  investigations,  he  was 
jitified  Lauuelongue  that  a little  child, 

I'C  years  of  age,  wffio  had  been  bitten  by  a dog  on  the  ' 
fCe  a month  before,  had  been  admitted  to  tlic  Hfipital 
Iroiisseam  with  .symptoms  of  hydrophobia.^  The  child 
W after  twenty- four  hours  of  horrible 

B4lfftx^ted  by  the  mucus  Pasteur’*  * 
pich  filled  the  mouth.  Pasteur  seized 
le  opportunih',  and,  burning  to  the 
^spital  with  all  speed,  collected  some  of  this  foiu*  hours 
fter  the  child’s  deatln  Adding  a small  quantity  of 
later  to  the  mucus,  he  inoculated  some  rabbits  with 
|e  liquid,  and  they  died  in  less  than  thiity-six  hours.  ° 
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twenty-five  sheep  and  six  cows.  If  this  success 
complete  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  ofl 
T applied  science  in  this  century,  consecrating  one  om 
the  greatest  and  most  fi*uitful  discoveries."  « 

The  result  was  in  every  way  satisfactur)',  as  Pasteu™ 
had  predicted.  The  sheep  that  had  I>ccn  originall>fl 
vaccinated  remained  alive,  while  the  unvaccinatedS 
^ ones  died.  I ^ ■ * I 

On  June  13,  Pasteijf  communicated  the  result  offl 
this  great  control  experiments  to  the  Academic  de^ 
Sciences,  and  said : " Wc  now  possess  virus  vaccine  ofl 
anthrax  capable  of  preserving  those  inoculated  froi™ 
the  dread  disease,  without  being  in  itself  deadly.”  n 

, The  French  Government,  desirous  of  recognising 
his  discovery,  offered  him  the  Grand  Cordon  of  tb« 
Legion  of  Honour,  but  Pasteur  would  only  accept  in 
on  the  condition  that  his"' able  assistants, , Koux  an<® 
Cl;iauiberland,  were  to  share  in  the  honojnr,  and  to  thial 
stipulation  the  Government  acceded.  1 

Before  even  the  completion  of  the  discovery?  of  the 
anthrax  vaccine  the  great  scientist  had.  embarked  on  an. 
investigation  of  still  greater  importance,-  namely,  that 
into  the  cause  and  prevention  of  hydrophobia. 

The  subject  of  this  dread  disease,  whichlS  goe^ 
back » a period  of  great  antiquity,  was  one 
which  has  baffled  scientific  investigation  throughout) 
the  centuries.  ' 

Celsus  described  it  in  Roman  times,  and  remarked  on 
the  patient  being  tortui'ed  at  t^e  same  time  by  thirst* 
and  an  invincible  repulsion  towards  water. 

recommended  suction  of  the  bitten  pnrjj 
means  of  a diy'  cupping  glass,  ancM 
afterwards  the  appUcatiori  of  the  actuaM 
cautery,  or  of  strong  caustics,  a method  of  treatment 
which  remained  in  vogue  down  to  the  nineteenti^ 
centui7.  Galen  also  described  the  disease, 
recommended  the  excision  of  the  wounded,  part ' 
the  chief  protective  ticatment.  In  the  Middle 
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certain  Saints,  such  as  St.  Hubert  in  Belgium,  were 
supposed  to  eftect  miraculous  cures,  and  sea-bathing, 
or  the  throwing  of  the  patient  into  a lake  or  pond, 
was  supposed  to  effect  a cure. 


In  1780,  a prize  was  offered  for  the  best  method  of 
treating  hydrophobia  in  France,  and  it  was  awarded 
to  Surgeon- Major  Leroux,  who  wrote  a 
dissertation  recommending  cauterisa-  Leroux ’s 

1 j r , method  of 

tion  as  the  best  means  of  treatment.  treatment 

All  methods  and  remedies,  however, 
proved  unavailing,  and  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  hydrophobia  was  regarded  as 
hopelessly  incurable,  and  the  mortality  from  rabies 
was  gradually  increasing.  Practically  every  person 
in  whom  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  were  once 
developed,  might  be  regarded  as  condemned  to  death 
without  hope  of  a reprieve. 


Pasteur’s  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  in 
1880,  by  Bourrel,  an  old  army  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
had  long  been  tiying  to  discover  a remedy  for  the 
disease.  He  had  suggested,  as  a preventive  measure, 
that  the  teeth  of  dogs  should  be  filed  down  so  that  they 
could  not  bite  into  the  skin. 

Bourrel  kept  a number  of  animals  in  kennels,  and 
two  suftering  from  rabies  he  brought  to  Pasteur’s 
laboratory.  On  December  10  of  the  same  year,  while 
Pasteur  was  still  planning  his  investigations,  he  was 
notified  by  Professor  Lannelongue  that  a little  child, 
five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a dog  on  the 
face  a month  before,  had  been  admitted  to  the  Hopital 
d rousseau,  with  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  The  child 
died  after  twenty-four  hours  of  horrible 
suftering,  suffocated  by  the  mucus  Pasteur’s 

which  filled  the  mouth.  Pasteur  seized  comme*nce*^^ 

the  opportunity,  and,  hurr3dng  to  the 
hospital  with  all  speed,  collected  some  of  this  four  hours 
after  the  child’s  death.  Adding  a small  quantity  of 
water  to  the  mucus,  he  inoculated  some  rabbits  with 
the  liquid,  and  they  died  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours. 

E* 
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The  saliva  from  these  he  injected  into  other  rabbits, 
who  surcuinbed  almost  immediately.  On  examininj^  the 
blood  of  the  latter  under  the  microscope,  h.e  divScovered 
.a  micro-organism,  which  he  cultivated  in  veal  broth, 
. and  then  inoculated  rabbits  and  dogs  with-  the  culture. 
After  their  death,  a microscopical  examination  of  the 
blood  revealed  the  same  organism, 

i Following  these  experiments  he  made  several 
attempts  to  inoculate  rabies  direct  to  other  rabbits 
|ji|ir()iigh  the  medium  of  the  saliva  of  a mad  dog.  The 
m'eat  danger  involved  in  carrying  this  out  can  be 
Inaginerl  from  the  description  given  of  the  following 
iceiio.  ( hi  one  occasion  two  assistants  at  Bonrrei’s 
k^-nnels  undertook  to  drag  a mad  bulldog  suffering 
ft  om  rabies,  and  foaming  at  the  month,  from  the 
fege  in  which  it  was  kept.  They  seized  it  by  means  of 
m lasso,  and,  stretching  it  on  a table,  held  the  struggling 
Hnd  ferocious  animal  down  while  Pasteur,  with  iin- 
unted  courage,  drew  off  a few  drops  of  the  deadly 
ipiliva  bv  means  of  a glass  tube  held  between  his  lips. 

i . . 

I But  uncertainty  still  followed  the  inoculations  even  of 
medium,  and  the  incubation  was  very  slow,  so  that 
■fome  other  means,  which  w'ould  be  more  rapid  and 
Ijcprtain,  were  sought  for.  Roux,  from  observation  of 
||sf  veral  rabid  animals  in  the  laboratory',  concluded 
luat  the  mad  fni  \-  of  a rabid  dog  excited  the  grey  cortex 
jpf  the  brain,  and  mentioned  the  same,  to  Pasteur,  who 
■iBcided  to  follow  the  matter  up.  On  making  the  next 
■iDst- mortem  on  a mad  dog,  he  uncovered  the  brain, 
liind  with  a sterilised  tube  removed  a 
Iferticle  of  the  substance,  which  he  Hydrophobia 

5 1 • 1 , 1 , and  the 

mixed  with  sterilised  water.  With  this  grey  cortex 
tquid  he  inoculated  several  animals, 
i^ho  rapidly  sucfMunbed  to  hydrophobia,  and  from  this 
axperiment  he  t •'in  luded  that  the  seat  of  the  rabid  virus 
Was  not  in  thv-  sdiva  only,  as  it  was  previously  thought  to 
Hb,  but  was  Ui  the  brain.  He  resolved  to  confirm  this 
Ipy  a long  serir;-  . *f  expennients,  and  bn  the  termination 
Ip  these  he  decided  to  submit  his  results  to  be  verified 
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The  saliva  from  these  he  injected  into  other  rabbits, 
who  succumbed  almost  immediately.  On  examining  the 
blood  of  the  latter  under  the  microscope,  he  discovered 
a micro-organism,  which  he  cultivated  in  veal  broth, 
and  then  inoculated  rabbits  and  dogs  with  the  culture. 
After  their  death,  a microscopical  examination  of  the 
blood  revealed  the  same  organism. 

Following  these  experiments  he  made  several 
attempts  to  inoculate  rabies  direct  to  other  rabbits 
through  the  medium  of  the  saliva  of  a mad  dog.  The 
great  danger  involved  in  carrying  this  out  can  be 
imagined  from  the  description  given  of  the  following 
scene.  On  one  occasion  two  assistants  at  Bourrel’s 
kennels  undertook  to  drag  a mad  bulldog  suffering 
from  rabies,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  from  the 
cage  in  which  it  was  kept.  The}'  seized  it  by  means  of 
a lasso,  and,  stretching  it  on  a table,  held  the  struggling 
and  ferocious  animal  down  while  Pasteur,  with  un- 
daunted courage,  drew  off  a few  drops  of  the  deadly 
saliva  by  means  of  a glass  tube  held  between  his  lips. 

But  uncertainty  still  followed  the  inoculations  even  of 
this  medium,  and  the  incubation  was  very  slow,  so  that 
some  other  means,  which  would  be  more  rapid  and 
certain,  were  sought  for.  Roux,  from  observation  of 
several  rabid  animals  in  the  laboratory,  concluded 
that  the  mad  fury  of  a rabid  dog  excited  the  grey  cortex 
of  the  brain,  and  mentioned  the  same  to  Pasteur,  who 
decided  to  follow  the  matter  up.  On  making  the  next 
post-mortem  on  a mad  dog,  he  uncovered  the  brain, 
and  with  a sterilised  tube  removed  a 
particle  of  the  substance,  which  he  Hydrophobia 

• andthe 

mixed  with  sterilised  water.  With  this  grey  cortex 
liquid  he  inoculated  several  animals, 
who  rapidly  succumbed  to  hydrophobia,  and  from  this 
experiment  he  concluded  that  the  seat  of  the  rabid  virus 
was  not  in  the  saliva  only,  as  it  was  previously  thought  to 
be,  but  was  also  in  the  brain.  He  resolved  to  confirm  this 
by  a long  series  of  experiments,  and  on  the  termination 
of  these  he  decided  to  submit  his  results  to  be  verified 
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by  a Commission.  This  was  dul}"  constituted  by  the 
I'rench  Government,  in  May,  1884,  and  a plan  of  work 
was  immediately  formulated.  A large  number  of  dogs 
were  submitted  to  control  experiments,  which  were 
continued  for  several  months,  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  the  Commission  reported  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  that  the  first  series  of  experiments 
had  been  carried  out  with  the  most  satisfactorv  results, 
and  they  desired  that  further  research  might  be 
prosecuted  on  a larger  scale.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  a suitable  place  was  found  in  the  Park  Villeneuve 
I’Etang,  near  St.  Cloud. 

On  March  28,  1885,  Pasteur,  writing  to  a friend, 
states,  “ I shall  be  busy  for  some  time,  settling  down,  or 
rather  settling  my  dogs  down,  at  Villeneuve  I’Etang. 
I also  have  some  new  experiments  on  rabies  in  hand, 
which  will  take  some  months.  I am  demonstrating 
this  year  that  dogs  can  be  vaccinated  or  made 
refractory  to  rabies,  after  they  have  been  bitten  by 
mad  dogs.  I have  not  yet  dared  to  treat  human 
beings  after  bites  from  rabid  dogs  ; but  the  time  is  not 
far  off,  and  I am  much  inclined  to  begin  by  myself — 
inoculating  myself  with  rabies,  and  then  arresting  the 
consequences ; for  I am  beginning  to  feel  very  sure  of 
my  results.” 

In  Ma}."  ever3dhing  was  read}^  at  Villeneuve  I’Etang 
for  the  reception  of  sixt}-'  dogs,  where  they  were 
accommodated  in  immense  kennels.  Besides  this. 


forty  other  dogs  were  under  experiment 
at  Rollin,  and  fifteen  others  at  BouiTePs. 
Two  series  of  experiments  were  then 
carried  out  on  these  animals,  the  first 


Kennels 
established  at 
Villeneuve 


I’Etang 


consisting  in  making  the  dogs  refractory  to  rabies  by 
preventive  inoculation  and  the  second  in  preventing 
the  onset  of  rabies  in  dogs  bitten  or  subjected  to 
inoculation.  But  months  went  b^"  without  bringing 
about  any  satisfactory^  conclusions. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  a crisis  by  an  unexpected 
incident.  On  July  6,  1885,  a little  boy  named 


Joseph  Meister,  nine  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
fi^'isteiir's  laboratory  by  bis  mother.  He  hrid  been 
•eiTibly  bitten  two  days  before  by  a mad  dog  at 
IMeissengott.  The  wounds  had  been  cauterised  by  a 
‘local  doctor,  who  had  advised  the  mother  to  bring  her 
fchild  to  Paris.  Pasteur  was  torn  by  conflicting 
ytinotions,  and  the  sight  of  the  chUd>  who  suifered  so 

f") 

’much  that  he  could  hardly  walk,  caused  him  to  decide 
fthat  something  should  be  done.  He  made  arrange- 
fcients  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  mother  and  her 
kon,  and  told  them  to  see  him  again  at  five  o’clock. 
iMean while,  he  communicated  with  his  colleagues. 

ulpian  and  G rancher,  and  they  came  to  the 
;|labor?Ltory  that  evening  and  examined  tht*  boy’s 
Diinds,  some  of  w hich  were  very  deep.  In  the  end 
Jhey  concluded  to  inoculate  the  boy  immediately.  The 
ll'juid  chosen  was  fourteen  days  old,  and  had  quite  lost 
its  virulence,  and  was  prepared  from  some  fragments 
fct  medulla  oblongata.  Pasteur  had  a 

« , ' t r 1,  1 Boy  inoculated 

bedroom  prepared  for  the  mother  and 
child  close  at  hand,  and  the  little  sufferer  soon  became 
^appy  with  the  many  animals  that  the  scientist  kept 
the  place  for  experimental  purposes.  The  first 
inr.  Illation  was  followed  by  others,  gradually  increasing 
in  stifiigth.  “All  is  going  well.*’  wrote  Pasteutvon 
J y J2.  “the  child  sleeps  well,  has  a good  appetite, 
ar  i the  moculated  matter  is  absorbed  into  the  system 
bom  one  day  to  another  witliout  leaving  a trace.  It  is 
true  that  I have  not  yet.  come,  to  the  test  inoculation.s 
vhich  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  If  the  lad  keeps  w-ell  during  the  following 
three  weeks,  I think  the  experiments  will  be  safely 
ct'Ucluded.’’  Thus,  for  days,  Pasteur  became  a prc}'  to 
anxiety,  going  through  in  succession  hopes,  fear  and 
anguish  hi  his  desire  (o  save  the  child  from  a terrible 
death.  His  wife  st.ites  he  could  no  longer  sleep. 

I ^visions  came  to  him  of  this  child  struggling  in  the  last 
Diad  paro.xysms  nf  hydrophobia.  At  length  the  treat- 
fiicnl  w;a.s  complete,  and  Pasleui  . yielding  to  persua.sions 
tf-  take  a rest,  left  the  boy  in  the  hand.s  of  Grancher 
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by  a Commission.  I'his  was  duly  constituted  by  the 


French  Government*  in  May,  1S84,  and  a^^plau  of  work 
was  immediately  formulated.  A large  number  of  dogs 
were  submitted  to  control  experiments,  which  were 
continued  for  several  months,  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  the  Commission  reported  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  that  the  first  series  of  experiments 
had  been  carried  out  with  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
and  they  desired  that  further  research  might  .be 
prosecuted  on  a larger  scale.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  a suitable  place  was  found  in  the  Park  Villeiieuve^ 
I’Etang,  near  St  Cloud.  ' 

On  March  28,  1885,  Pasteur,  writing  to  a friend, 
states,  “ I shall  be  busy  for  some  time,  settling  down,  or 
rather  settling  my  dogs  down,  at  Villencuvc  i’Etang. 

I also  have  some  new  experiments  on  rabies  in  iiand, 
which  will  take  some  months.,  1 am  deinouslrating 
this  year  that  dogs_  can  be  vaccinated  or  made 
refractory  to  rabies,  after  they  have  bc«n  bitten  by 
mad  dogs.  I have  not  j'ct  dared  to  treat  human 
beings  after  bites  from  rabid  dogs ; but  the  time  is  not 
far  off,  and  1 am  much  inclined  to  begin  by  myself — 
inoculating  myself  with  rabies*  and  then  arresting  the- 
consequences;  for  I am  beginning  to  feel  very  siire  of 
inv  results.” 

In  May  everything  was  ready  at  Villeneuve  I’Etang 
for  the  reception  of  sixty  dogs,  where  they  were 
accommodated  in  immense  kennels.  Besides  this, 

^ . 1.  ^ .a 


forty  other  dogs  were  imder  experiment 

at  Kollin,  and  fifteen  others  at  Bourrel  s. 

• 

Two  series  of  experiments  w^ere  then 
carried  out  on  these  animals,  the  first 


K e n a e I 

established^at 

Villeneuve 


I'EtauR 


consisting  in  making  the  dogs  refractory  to  rabies  by 
preventive  inoculation  and  the  second  in  preventing 
the  onset  of  rabies  in  dogs  bitten  or . subjected  to 
inoculation.  But  months  went  by  without  bringing 
about  any  satisfactetry  conclusions.  ' 

1'he  matter  was  brought  to  a crisis  by  an  unexpected 
incident.  On  July  6,  1S85,  a Ifftlc  boy  named 
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Joseph  Meister,  nine  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
Pasteur’s  laboratory  by  his  mother.  He  had  been 
terribly  bitten  two  days  before  b}^  a mad  dog  at 
Meissengott.  The  wounds  had  been  cauterised  by  a 
local  doctor,  who  had  advised  the  mother  to  bring  her 
child  to  Paris.  Pasteur  was  torn  by  conflicting 
emotions,  and  the  sight  of  the  child,  who  suffered  so 
much  that  he  could  hardly  walk,  caused  him  to  decide 
that  something  should  be  done.  He  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  mother  and  her 
son,  and  told  them  to  see  him  again  at  five  o’clock. 
Meanwhile,  he  communicated  with  his  colleagues. 
Vulpian  and  Grancher,  and  they  came  to  the 
laboratory  that  evening  and  examined  the  boy’s 
wounds,  some  of  which  were  very  deep.  In  the  end 
they  concluded  to  inoculate  the  bo}^  immediately.  The 
liquid  chosen  was  fourteen  days  old,  and  had  quite  lost 
its  virulence,  and  was  prepared  from  some  fragments 
of  medulla  oblongata.  Pasteur  had  a 

1 1 1 r ii  ii  1 Boy  inoculated 

bedroom  prepared  tor  the  mother  and 
child  close  at  hand,  and  the  little  sufferer  soon  became 
happy  with  the  many  animals  that  the  scientist  kept 
about  the  place  for  experimental  purposes.  The  first 
inoculation  was  followed  b}"  others,  gradually  increasing 
in  strength.  “ All  is  going  well,”  wrote  Pasteur,  on 
July  12,  “the  child  sleeps  well,  has  a good  appetite, 
and  the  inoculated  matter  is  absorbed  into  the  system 
from  one  day  to  another  without  leaving  a trace.  It  is 
true  that  I have  not  yet  come  to  the  test  inoculations 
which  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Wednesda}''  and 
Thursday.  If  the  lad  keeps  well  during  the  following 
three  weeks,  I think  the  experiments  will  be  safely 
concluded.”  Thus,  for  days,  Pasteur  became  a pre}^  to 
anxiety,  going  through  in  succession  hopes,  fear  and 
anguish  in  his  desire  to  save  the  child  from  a terrible 
death.  His  wife  states  he  could  no  longer  sleep, 
visions  came  to  him  of  this  child  struggling  in  the  last 
mad  paroxysms  of  hydrophobia.  At  length  the  treat- 
ment was  complete,  and  Pasteur,  yielding  to  persuasions 
to  take  a rest,  left  the  boy  in  the  hands  of  Grancher 
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1a  short  time,  und  wcrrt  into  the  wmiitry,  where  he 
;d  in  ronstant  expectation  f>f  the  daily  rep<jrt  from 
Bui  these  were  all  favourable,  and  the^'lxij’ 
med  to  be  completely  well.  t ^ 

)n  October  2 t,!)  Pasteur  made  his  statement  on  the 
c before  the  Academic  des‘ Sciences.  By  this  . time 
ee  months  and  three  days  had  passed,  and  no  ill 
I resiilted^tb  the  child. 

Jonley,  at  this  historic  meeting,  remairked,  **  We  are 
itled  to  say  that  the  date  of  the  present  meeting  uill 
tain  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  meilicine, 

1 for  French  science ; for  it  is  one  of  the 

steps  ever  accomplished  in  the  medical  f»rder 
things — a progress  realised  by  the 
overy  ol  an  . efticaciou^  means  ot  rtported  to 
yentive  treatment  for  a disease,  the  g 
nrable  nature  of  which  was  a legac)' 
ided  down  by  one  centuiy  to  another.  From  this 
/,  humanity  is  ai  med  with  a means  of  fighting  the  ^ 
d disease  of  hydrophobia  and  of  preventing  its 
onse.t.  It  is  to  M.  Pasteur  that  we  owe  this,  and  we 

[tild  not  feel  loo  much  admiration  or  too  much 
:(titude  f rr  ette.rts  on  his  part  which  have  Jed  to 

c;h  A rcsuilt.” 

Directly  great  discov«rrv  was  made  kno\m, 

-rple  viiK*  hr.»tt  been  bitten  by.  rabid  dogs  hastened  j. 

Paris  horn  all  .parts  of  Europe,  and  a regular 
dropbohir  «:i  \ ice  was  rapidly  organised.  Ph^ysicians 
ine  from  all  jjarts  of  the  world,  asking  to  be  allowed 
study  the  details  of  the  method.  Pasteur  t(X)k  a 
rsonal  interest  in  each  of  his  patients,  and  children 
[H*cially  inspired  him  with  a loving  solicitude. 

rbe  Academic  dcs  S»:iences  appointed  a Commission, 
^hich  unanimously  the  sngges- 

inu  th/il  an  ut  for  the 

in  ventive  tre4itnKi'  n hydrophobia 

jiould  ta-  inst»tut4‘Hj  m Paris,  which  resultisd  in  tlw* 
urt'cticm  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Rue  Dutoi. 
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for  a short  time,  and  went  into  the  country,  where  he 
lived  in  constant  expectation  of  the  daily  report  from 
Paris.  But  these  were  all  favourable,  and  the  boy 
seemed  to  be  completely  well. 

On  October  21,  Pasteur  made  his  statement  on  the 
case  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  By  this  time 
three  months  and  three  da3^s  had  passed,  and  no  ill 
had  resulted  to  the  child. 


Success 
reported  to 


Boule}^  at  this  historic  meeting,  remarked,  “ We  are 
entitled  to  say  that  the  date  of  the  present  meeting  will 
remain  for  ever  memorable  in  the  historv  of  medicine, 
and  glorious  for  French  science  ; for  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  ever  accomplished  in  the  medical  order 
of  things — a progress  realised  b\"  the 
discover}"  of  an  efficacious  means  of 
preventive  treatment  for  a disease,  the  Academie 

incurable  nature  of  which  was  a legac}- 
handed  down  by  one  centur\"  to  another.  From  this 
da\",  humanity  is  armed  with  a means  of  fighting  the 
fatal  disease  of  hvdrophobia  and  of  preventing  its 
onset.  It  is  to  M.  Pasteur  that  we  owe  this,  and  v/e 
could  not  feel  too  much  admiration  or  too  much 
gratitude  for  the  efforts  on  his  part  which  have  led  to 
such  a magnificent  result.” 


Directly  Pasteur’s  great  discover}"  was  made  known, 
people  who  had  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  hastened 
to  Paris  from  all  parts  of  Furope,  and  a regular 
hydrophobic  service  was  rapidly  organised.  Physicians 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  study  the  details  of  the  method.  Pasteur  took  a 
personal  interest  in  each  of  his  patients,  and  children 
especially  inspired  him  with  a loving  solicitude. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  appointed  a Commission, 
which  unanimously  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion that  an  establishment  for  the  commission 

appointed 

preventive  treatment  of  hydrophobia 

should  be  instituted  in  Paris,  which  resulted  in  the 

erection  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  in  the  Rue  Dutot, 
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which  was  opened  by  President  Carnot  in  November, 
1888.  This  great  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of 
hydrophobia  has  since  become  a centre  of  research  and 
teaching  on  virulent  and  contagious  diseases. 

The  example  was  followed  in  several  other  countries, 
and  by  May,  i88g,  there  had  been  established  seven 
anti-rabic  institutions  in  Russia,  five  in  Itabg  one  in 
Constantinople,  one  in  Barcelona,  one  in  Bucharest, 
one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  in  Havana,  one  in  Buenos 
Aires,  one  in  Mexico,  and  one  in  Vienna. 

Pasteur’s  discovery  was  investigated  and  confirmed 
by  a Commission  appointed  by  the  British  Government 
in  1886  to  study  and  verify  the  facts.  After  fourteen 
months’  investigation  of  the  prophylactic  method, 
they  reported  of  the  new  method  of  inoculation  or 
vaccination  discovered  by  Pasteur,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  its  utility  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  practical  side  and  of  its  application 
to  general  pathology. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  treatment  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  : Since  anti-rabic  inocula- 
tion was  first  performed  (July  6,  1885)  up  to  May  21, 
i88g,  6,870  persons  were  treated  at  the  Institut  de  Paris 
alone.  Dr.  Roux  stated,  in  a lecture  delivered  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  on  May  23,  i88g,  that, 
on  an  average,  since  1885,  about  a 
Some  statistics  hundred  and  fiftv  persons  came  each 

inoculation  luonth  to  the  laboratoiy  to  be  inoculated. 

The  injections  were  made,  he  stated,  in 
the  side,  the  right  and  left  alternately ; they  were 
repeated  for  fifteen  days.  For  ordinary  bites,  the 
injections  commenced  with  medulla  dried  for  fourteen 
days,  and  stopped  with  that  dried  for  three  days.  In 
cases  which  were  more  serious,  a greater  number  of 
injections  were  made,  and  the  recent  medullas  were 
arrived  at  sooner,  as  a more  acti\’e  treatment  was 
necessary  against  such  bites. 

But,  with  the  conclusion  of  his  great  discoverv  in 
connection  with  rabies,  Pasteur’s  labours  were  not 
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t ended,  and,  in  spite  of  his  failing  strength,  in 
njuni'tion  with  Roux  and  VersLn,  researches  had 
Iready  been  commenced  in  his  laboratory  on 
il^htheria,  which  wore  to  lead  to  brilliant  results  in 
e future. 

- * 

Towards  the  close  of  1895,  Pasteur  was  seized  with 
serious  illness,  which  caused  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
’s  family  and  friends.  Although  an  improvement  took 
ace  for  a short  time,  he  never  thoroughly  recovered, 
d on  September  28,  1895,  he  passed  away  at 
illeneiivc  I'Etaug,  near  the  scene  of  his  triumphant 
’scoveries. 
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^ which  was  opened  by  President  Carnot  in  November,  ■ 
1888.  This  great  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  I 
hydrophobia  has  since  become  a centre  of  research  and  I 
teaching  on  virulent  and  contagious  diseases.  i 

t , n 

1 he  example  was  followed  in  several  other  coimtries,  U 
and  by  May,  1889,  there  had  been  established  seven  F 
jj^anti-rabic  institutions  in  Russia,  five  in  Italy,  one  in  jj 
Constantinople,  one  in  Barcelona,  one  in  liucharest,  fl 
one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  in  Havana,  one  in  Buenos  || 
Aires,  one  in  Mexico,  and  one  in  Vienna.  fij 

Pastern’s  discovery  was  investigated  and  confirmed  w 
by  a Commission  appointed  by  the  British  Government  V 
in  1886  to  study  and  verify  the  facts.  After  fourteen  i 
months’  investigation  of  the  prophylactic  method,  || 
they  reported  o(  the  new  method  of  inoculation  or  II 
vaccination  discovered  by  Pasteur,  that  it  would  be  I 
difficult  to  over-estimate  its  utility  both  from  the  point  I 
of  view  of  its  practical  ^^side  and  of  its  application  1 
to  general  pathology,  , , ■ 

I Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  treatineut  may  be  I 
gathered  from  the  following;  Since  anti-rabic  inocula-  I 
tion  was  first  performed  (July  6,  1885)  up  to  May  21,  J 
, 1889,  6,870  persons  were  treated  at  the  Institut  dc  Paris  I 

alone.  Dr.  Roux  stated,  in  a lecture  delivered  before  I 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  on  May  23,  1889,  that,  I 
on  an  average,  since  1885,  about  a 1 
Some  statistic*  hundred  and  fifty  persons  came  each  I 

inoculation  iiionth  to  the  laboratory  to  be  inoculated.^ 
^ The  .injections  were  juade,  he  stated,  in  I 
the  side,  the  right  and  left  alternately ; they  were  ■ 
repeated  for  fifteen  days.  For  ordinary  bites,  the  I 
injections  commenced  with  medulla  dried  for  fourteen  M 
days,  and  stopped  w'itJj  that  dried  for  three  days.  In  ■ 
eases  which  were  more  serious,  a greater  number  of* 
injections  w'ere  made,  and  the  recent  medullas  were  u 
arrived  at  sooner,  as  a more  active  treatment  was  fl 
nece.ssary  against  such  bites.  • ■ ' fl 
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But,  with  the  conclusion . of  his  great  discovery  in  i! 
connection  with  rabies,  Pasteur’s  labours  were  not  U 
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yet  ended,  and,  in  spite  of  his  failing  strength,  in 
conjunction  with  Roux  and  Yersin,  researches  had 
already  been  commenced  in  his  laboratoiy  on 
diphtheria,  which  were  to  lead  to  brilliant  results  in 
the  future. 

Towards  the  close  of  1895,  Pasteur  was  seized  with 
a serious  illness,  which  caused  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
his  family  and  friends.  Although  an  improvement  took 
place  for  a short  time,  he  never  thoroughly  recovered, 
and  on  September  28,  1895,  he  passed  away  at 

Villeneuve  I’Etang,  near  the  scene  of  his  triumphant 
discoveries. 


Robert 
Born  1843 


Koch 
Died  1910 
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K CHAPTER  VU 

^CTERIOLf*.  Y,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  PREVENTIVE 
^ Medicine 

vFew  men  have  done  more  in  laying  the  foundation 
J the  problems  associated  with  immunity  and  the 
Invention  of  disease  than  Robert  Koob,  who  was  the 
also  to  demonstrate  the  transmission  of  infectious 
iseases  aiiiticially  from  animal  to  animal,  from  which 
|pthod  such  great  results  have  been  achieved  in 
^ent  years. 

Jhc  was  born  on  December  ii,  1S43,  at  Klausthal,  in  the 
iR'vince  of  Hanover,  and,  after  finishing  his  academic 
fi-f'T,  and  taking  his  degi'ee  in  medicine,  he  became 
assistant  in  the  General  Hospital  „ „ ^ 

r , RobertK&ch 

a Hamburg.  Aftersvards  he  became 

vsician  to  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  in  Langenbagen, 
lear  Hanovtr,  until  1868.  He  then  took  up  private 
^ctice  for  a time,  and  after  going  througii  the  Franco- 
■yussian  War  as  a surgeon,  became  district  ph\  sician 
ri’  the  town  of  Wollstein,  Here  he  fitted  up  a 
A>  iratoiw,  and  commenced  to  devote-  all  his  spare 
one  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the 
i&trict  in  w’hich  he  lived*  .Anthrax  vvas  one  of  the 
arliest  diseases  in  which  he  interested  himself,  and  it 
his  ambition  to  completely  work  out  the  life-cycle 
i the  anthrax  bacillus.  The  results  of  his  r{;sparch 
vitre  published  in  1876,  when  he  set  out  the 
tiological  relationship  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  to 
l|e  disease,  and  by  this  paper,  which  has  become  one 
>f  the  great  classics  of  bacteriology,  he  threw  the  first 
Ip  O'  light  on  the  obscurity  which  at  that  lime  enveloj)ed 
he  wmild  of  micro-organisms. 

Koch’s  work  011  anthrax  was  accepted  everywhere 
J Germany,  but  was  opposed  in  ITance  by  Paul  l^ert. 
Sort's  opposition  induced  Pasteur  to  take  up  tlu  study 
>f  anthrax.  He  confirmed  Koch’s  observation.s,  and 
ventually.  as  alreadv  stated,  luought  the  matter  to  a 
iractical  and  satisfactorv  conchision, 

II 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Bacteriology,  and  its  Influence  on  Preventive 

Medicine 

Few  men  have  done  more  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  problems  associated  with  immunity  and  the 
prevention  of  disease  than  Robert  Koch,  who  was  the 
first  also  to  demonstrate  the  transmission  of  infectious 
diseases  artificial!)"  from  animal  to  animal,  from  which 
method  such  great  results  have  been  achieved  in 
recent  years. 

He  was  born  on  December  ii,  1843,  at  Klansthal,  in  the 
province  of  Hanover,  and,  after  finishing  his  academic 
career,  and  taking  his  degree  in  medicine,  he  became 
an  assistant  in  the  General  Hospital 

^ RobertKoch 

in  Hamburg.  Afterwards  he  became 
physician  to  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  in  Langenhagen, 
near  Hanover,  until  1868.  He  then  took  up  private 
practice  for  a time,  and  after  going  through  the  Franco- 
Prnssian  War  as  a surgeon,  became  district  physician 
in  the  town  of  Wollstein.  Here  he  fitted  up  a 
laboratory,  and  commenced  to  devote  all  his  spare 
time  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the 
district  in  which  he  lived.  Anthrax  was  one  of  the 
earliest  diseases  in  which  he  interested  himself,  and  it 
was  his  ambition  to  completely  work  out  the  life- cycle 
of  the  anthrax  bacillus.  The  results  of  his  research 
were  published  in  1876,  when  he  set  out  the 
etiological  relationship  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  to 
the  disease,  and  by  this  paper,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  great  classics  of  bacteriology,  he  threw  the  first 
clear  light  on  the  obscurity  which  at  that  time  enveloped 
the  world  of  micro-organisms. 

Koch’s  work  on  anthrax  was  accepted  everywhere 
in  Germany,  but  was  opposed  in  France  by  Paul  Bert. 
Bert’s  opposition  induced  Pasteur  to  take  up  the  study 
of  anthrax.  He  confirmed  Koch’s  observations,  and 
eventually,  as  already  stated,  brought  the  matter  to  a 
practical  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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Koch  then,  with  characteristic  doggedness  and 
energy,  set  himself  to  work  to  improve  the  methods 
and  technique  of  bacteriology,  and  to  him  we  owe 
many  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  in  that  branch 
of  science.  He  devised  most  of  the  best  methods  for 
sterilisation  and  disinfection,  and  suggested  many 
improvements  in  methods  of  work.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  achievement  may  be  said  to  be  his  poured- 
plate  method  for  the  isolation  of 
organisms  in  pure  culture.  Up  to  this 

bacteriolog'ical  . ^ 

work  tune  no  method  had  ever  been  devised 

for  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  organisms 
from  mixtures.  He  watched  with  minute  care  the 
development  of  the  bacteria  under  the  microscope, 
rejecting  as  worthless  any  preparations  which  showed 
extraneous  organisms,  and  controlling  his  work  by 
constantly  producing  the  disease  b}^  inoculation.  To 
obtain  his  pure  cultures  he  employed  nutrient  gelatin, 
which  he  used  in  such  proportions  as  to  give  a solid 
coagulum  when  cool,  and  added  to  this  gelatin  meat 
infusion  to  furnish  a nutrient  medium  for  the  growth 
of  organisms.  His  method  of  making  streak  cultures 
and  of  pouring  plates  gave  pure  cultures,  and  solved 
a problem  which  had  been  attempted  by  so  manv  of 
his  predecessors,  and  which  gave  greater  impetus  to 
the  advancement  of  bacteriology  as  a science.  i 

He  demonstrated  the  parasitic  nature  of  infectious  ! 
diseases,  and  the  methods  of  cultivating  pathogenic  ' i 
bacteria  outside  the  body  were  brought  by  him  to  a ; 
high  degree  of  perfection.  In  this  wa}-  a systematic  j 
study  of  the  cause  of  a disease  became  possible,  and 
the  means  of  combating  its  action  determined  by 
experiments. 

Koch  eventually  removed  to  Berlin,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  laboratory  work.  In  1882,  he 
set  to  work  to  elucidate  the  etiologv  of 
fubercufo^/s  tuberculosis,  which  he  succeeded  in 
proving  to  be  due  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  To  demonstrate  this  he  devised  a new 
method  of  staining,  by  means  of  which  he  could 
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staine<l,  on  solidified  blood  seiiun,  and  proved 


lln  1890,  he  described  the  preparation  of  tuberculin, 
■iich  was  at  once  hailed  throughout  the  world  as  the 
Heat  specific  for  tuberculosis.  Unfortunately^  on  trial 
■did  not  prove  the  success  anticipated, 
ftd  its  failure  for  some  time  detrarted 
nth  Koch's  reputation.  Physicians 
Hd  patients  suffering  from  the  disease  flocked  from  far 
Sid  near  to  Berlin  ^in  the  hurry  to  obtain  even  the 
fr  iflcst  quantity  of ‘ the  • remedy,  and  the  use  of  this 
Rtent  product,  given  indiscriminately  in  top  large 
Eses  by  inexperienced  men,  was  followed  by  disastrou.^ 
fcufis.* 

Hlniproved  methods  o£  preparation  have  since  been 
^dsed  and  exact  knowledge  Has  l^een  gained,  so  that 
has  again  come  into  extensive  use  both 
HerftpShtically  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  as  a means 
H diagnosis  in  testing  human  beings  or  animals  for  the 
Hi^ence  of  the  disease.  ^ 

IB  ■'■Q 

■The  later  years  of  Koch’s  life  were  devoted  to  the 
E'cstigation  of  tropical  diseases,  and  the  study 
■ malaria.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled  through 
H>uth  Africa  and  , German  East  Africa,  and 
ns  in  charge  of  the  sleeping  sickness  commission 


He  died  on  May  27.  1910,  working  in  the  institute 
lero  he  laboured  daily,  almost  up  to  the  last. 
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Koch  then,  with  characteristic  'doggedness  anil 
L i*!  energy,  set  himself  to  work  to  improve  the  metho« 
and  technique  of  bacteriolog\%  and  to  him  we  oh« 
many  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  in  that  bram« 
^ of  science.  He  devi.sed  most  of  the  best  methods 
sterilisation  and  disinfection,  and  suggested  manj 
improvements  in  methods  of  work. ' Perhaps  hn 
greatest  achievement  may  be  said  to  be  bis  poureJ 
plate  method  fOr  the  isolation  cl 
Kofcb's  - organisms  in  pure  culture.  Up  to  thij 
work  time  no  method  had  ever  been  devise® 

for  obtaining  pure,  cultures  of  organism® 
from  mixtures.  He  watched  with^^  minute  care  th® 
development  of  the  bacteria  under  the  microscope® 
rejecting  as  worthless  any  preparations  which  shpw^s 
extraneous  organisms,  and  controlling  his  work  b® 
constantly  producing  the  disease  by  inoculation.  T« 
obtain  his  pure  cultures  he  employed  nutrient  gelatii^S 
which  he  used  in  such  propoi^ons  as  to  give  a ^li|| 
coaguliiin  when  cool,  and  ad^d  to  this  gelatin  mea® 
infusion  to  furnish  a nutrient  medium  for  the  growd^ 
of  organisms.  His  method  of  making  streak  culture^ 
and  of  pouring  plates  gave  pure  cultures,  and  soIveq| 
a problem  w'hich  had  been  attempted  by  so  many  o® 
his  predecessors,  and  which  gave  greater  impetus  til 
the  advancement  of  bacteriology  as  a science.  1 

He  demonstrated  the  parasitic  nature  of  infection® 
diseases,  and  the  methods  of  cultivating  pathogeni<fi 
bacteria  outside  the  body  were  brought  by  him  to 
high  degree  of  perfection..  In  this  w'ay  a systematic 
study  of  the  cause  of  a disease  became  possible,  and# 
• the  means  of  combating  its  action  determined  bj 
experiments.  - ", 

- Koch  eventually  removed  to  Berlin,  and  devotee® 
himsclf^exclusively  to  laboratory  work.  In  iSSa,  h^ 
set  to  work  to  elucidate  the  etiology 
fuberc^Lru  tuberculosis,  which  he  succeeded  iim 
proving  to  be  due  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  "To  Pdemonslrate  this  he  devised  a nev® 
method  of  staining,  by  means  of  which  he  cdulc® 
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differentiate  between  the  organisms  always  present  in 
tuberculous  regions  and  those  accidental!)-^  found  there. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  organisms  he 
had  stained,  on  solidified  blood  serum,  and  proved 
their  relation  to  the  disease  by  inoculation  experiments 
on  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 

In  i8go,  he  described  the  preparation  of  tuberculin, 
which  was  at  once  hailed  throughout  the  world  as  the 
great  specihc  for  tuberculosis.  Unfortunately,  on  trial 
it  did  not  prove  the  success  anticipated, 
and  its  failure  for  some  time  detracted  Pieparation  of 

tubercu  lin 

from  Koch’s  reputation.  Physicians 

and  patients  suffering  from  the  disease  flocked  from  far 

and  near  to  Berlin  in  the  hurry  to  obtain  even  the 

smallest  quantity  of  the  reined)-'',  and  the  use  of  this 

potent  product,  given  indiscriminately  in  too  large 

doses  by  inexperienced  men,  was  followed  by  disastrous 

results. 

Improved  methods  of  preparation  have  since  been 
devised  and  exact  knowledge  has  been  gained,  so  that 
tuberculin  has  again  come  into  extensive  use  both 
therapeutically  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  as  a means 
of  diagnosis  in  testing  human  beings  or  animals  for  the 
existence  of  the  disease. 

The  later  years  of  Koch’s  life  were  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  tropical  diseases,  and  the  study 
of  malaria.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled  through 
South  Africa  and  German  East  Africa,  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  sleeping  sickness  commission 
sent  out  by  Germany  in  igo6. 

He  died  on  May  27,  igio,  working  in  the  institute 
where  he  laboured  daily,  almost  up  to  the  last. 


’The  Cowpox  Swindle”  (Der  Kuhpocken  Schwindel) 
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CHAPTER  Vni 


The  A\oi>ERN  Development  of  Inoculation  and 

S E R U M . T R E A T E N 1 


Oiily  the  briefest  summar>'  is  possible  of  the 
enormous  development  of  propliylaxis  and  treatment 
by  specific'  inoculation,  since  the  new  era  of  exact 
bacteriolog}'  was  inaugurated  by  the  researches  of 
i'astenr,  Koch,  and  their  immediate  followers.  It  may 
be  stated  that,  apart  from  theoretical  investigation  of 
ilic  mechanism  of  the  immune  reaction,  practical 
progress  has  been  made  along  two  distinct  lines. 
Pasteuj‘’&  method  of  inoculation  with  an  attenuated 
culture  or  virus,  as  described  in  a 
previou.s  chapter,  was  directed  to  the 
active  immunisation  of  the  patient,  and 
this  is  the  basis  of  the  various  forms  of  • 
protective  or  therapeutic  inoculation  or  “vaccination 
in  use  at  the  present  day.  whether  the  inoculum 


Methods  of 

immunisation 

compared 


or  vaccine  consists  of 


living 


culture  of  modified 


\drulence,  a suspension  of  the  killed  organisms,  or  a 


Solution  of  the  soluble  toxic  substances  which  t’iic 
organisms  produce  in-  artficial  fluid  media.  As  au 
example  of  the  use  of  a culture  of  modified  viruleiica: 
in  ay  be  mentioned  Ferran’s  and  Haffkine's  prophy- 
lactic vaccines  against  cholera  and  Strong’s  similar 
|rac«  iue  for  plague.  Killed  cultures  are  used  prophy- 
1‘Clically  in  Kolle’s  cholera  and  Haffkine’s  plague 
‘Vaccine.  Wright  was  responsible  for  the  first 
systematic  use  of  a killed  suspen-siou  of  typhoid  bacilli 
.a  ‘protective  inoculation  against  enteric  fever,  and, 
largely  owing  to  the  advocacy  of  the  same  observer, 
analogous  killed  cultures  have  acquired  an  important 
position  in  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  almost 
all  infecti(uis  which  can  be  definitely  associated  with 
a known  type  of  organi.sm.  Active  inoculation  of 
fthe  patient  with  soluble  toxic  substances  produced 
in  artificial  culture  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
therapeutic  use  of  the  tuberculins. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Modern  Development  of  Inoculation  and 

Serum  Treatment 

Only  the  briefest  siiiiimary  is  possible  of  the 
enormous  development  of  prophylaxis  and  treatment 
by  specific  inoculation,  since  the  new  era  of  exact 
bacteriology  was  inaugurated  by  the  researches  of 
Pasteur,  Koch,  and  their  immediate  followers.  It  ma}^ 
be  stated  that,  apart  from  theoretical  investigation  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  immune  reaction,  practical 
progress  has  been  made  along  two  distinct  lines. 
Pasteur’s  method  of  inoculation  with  an  attenuated 
culture  or  virus,  as  described  in  a 
previous  chapter,  was  directed  to  the  Methods  of 

D J-  ' ^ _ immunisation 

active  immunisation  of  the  patient,  and  compared 
this  is  the  basis  of  the  various  forms  of 
protective  or  therapeutic  inoculation  or  “vaccination” 
in  use  at  the  present  day,  whether  the  inoculum 
or  vaccine  consists  of  a living  culture  of  modified 
virulence,  a suspension  of  the  killed  organisms,  or  a 
solution  of  the  soluble  toxic  substances  which  the 
organisms  produce  in  artficial  fluid  media.  As  an 
example  of  the  use  of  a culture  of  modified  virulence 
may  be  mentioned  Ferran’s  and  Haffkine’s  prophy- 
lactic vaccines  against  cholera  and  Strong’s  similar 
vaccine  for  plague.  Killed  cultures  are  used  prophy- 
lactically  in  Kolle’s  cholera  and  Haffkine’s  plague 
vaccine.  Wright  was  responsible  for  the  first 
systematic  use  of  a killed  suspension  of  typhoid  bacilli 
as  a protective  inoculation  against  enteric  fever,  and, 
largely  owing  to  the  advocacy  of  the  same  observer, 
analogous  killed  cultures  have  acquired  an  important 
position  in  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  almost 
all  infections  which  can  be  definitely  associated  with 
a known  type  of  organism.  Active  inoculation  of 
the  patient  with  soluble  toxic  substances  produced 
in  artificial  culture  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
therapeutic  use  of  the  tuberculins. 
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Investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
isues  of  the  animal,  which  accompaio  the  process  of 
uminisatiou  by  the.  injection  of  bacteria 
their  prodvicts,  and  which  form  the 
isis  of  the  new  condition  of  acquireil 

ice,  led  to  the  discoveiT  that  the  blood  and 
IIQ  of  such  iniunmised  animals  contain  substances 
Lpable  of , neutralising  the  inoculated  poison  or 
jstroying  the  inochiated  organism;  The  discovery 
the  formation  of  substances  antidotal  to  bacterial 
)xins  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Salmon  and 
fheobald  Smith,  Brieger  and  KitasatoJ'  Roux  and 
irsitif  Chautemesse  and  Chiirrin  ^id  others.  Pfeiffer 
rowed  clearly  that  many  organisms,  sueb^as  the  bacilli 
cholera  and  typhoid,  streptococci,  etc.,  to  which 
he  aniniai  body  can  acquire  a high  degree  of 
piiianity,  form  no  ngniheant  amoimt  of  soluble  toxins, 
ietschnikoff  and  his  followers  attributed  the  defence 
|f  the  .organism  against  such  invaders  to  the  phagocytic 
itivitj^f  the  leucocytes ; but  here  again  the  work  of 

iaiiy  observers,  starting  with  Fliigge  and  Nuttall, 
lowed'  that  the  body  fluids  of  the  immune  animal 
intaid  substances  which  destroy  the  vitality  and  even 
e structural  integrity  of  the^  infecting  organisms. 


It  may  be  noted  that  tHc  apparent  gap  between  the 
i^oc>^ic  and  humoral'  theories  of  immunity  $g#iinst 
Lcbe^ia,  has  been  bridged  to  some  extent  of  recent 
cars  bv  the  dfc«;ription  of  OpvSonins**  st  k 

• uA  1.  j-  i.'  u I »‘bp8oniot'' 

night),  bcKUcs  which  so  alter  the-  d 
Lct^a  that  they  are  defenceless  against  the'  attack 
the  leucocytes.  Another  great  step  was  made 
len  it  was  shown  that  the  protective  antibodies, 
>ether  antitoxic  or  anti-bacteiial  in  action,  could  be 
;>nsferred  to  an  animal  not^  actively  immunised. 
U3  was  showm  by-  Ricbet  and  Hericourt  to  be 
jsible  with  serum  from  an  animal  immunised 
j^ainst  pyogenic  cocci,  A few'  yeat^  later  carne  the 
ssicaJ  work  of  Behring  and  Kitasato,  proving  the 
abffiitv  of  tranaferring  immunity  against  the  toxins 
tetanus  and  diphtheria,  by  injecting  into  a norm^tl 
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Investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
tissues  of  the  animal,  which  accompany  the  process  of 
immunisation  by  the  injection  of  bacteria 
or  their  products,  and  which  form  the  fJrum 
basis  of  the  new  condition  of  acquired 
resistance,  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  blood  and 
serum  of  such  immunised  animals  contain  substances 
capable  of  neutralising  the  inoculated  poison  or 
destroying  the  inoculated  organism.  The  discovery 
of  the  formation  of  substances  antidotal  to  bacterial 
toxins  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Salmon  and 
Theobald  Smith,  Brieger  and  Kitasato,  Roux  and 
Yersin,  Chantemesse  and  Charrin  and  others.  Pfeiffer 
showed  clearly  that  many  organisms,  such  as  the  bacilli 
of  cholera  and  typhoid,  streptococci,  etc.,  to  which 
the  animal  body  can  acquire  a high  degree  of 
immunity,  form  no  significant  amount  of  soluble  toxins. 
Metschnikoff  and  his  followers  attributed  the  defence 
of  the  organism  against  such  invaders  to  the  phagocytic 
activity  of  the  leucocytes ; but  here  again  the  work  of 
many  observers,  starting  with  Fliigge  and  Nuttall, 
showed  that  the  body  fluids  of  the  immune  animal 
contain  substances  which  destroy  the  vitality  and  even 
the  structural  integrity  of  the  infecting  organisms. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  apparent  gap  between  the 
phagocytic  and  humoral  theories  of  immunity  against 
bacteria,  has  been  bridged  to  some  extent  of  recent 
years  by  the  description  of  “ opsonins  ” 

. ^ ^ “ Opsonins  ’ ’ 

(Wright),  bodies  which  so  alter  the 
bacteria  that  they  are  defenceless  against  the  attack 
of  the  leucocytes.  Another  great  step  was  made 
when  it  was  shown  that  the  protective  anti-bodies, 
whether  antitoxic  or  anti-bacterial  in  action,  could  be 
transferred  to  an  animal  not  actively  immunised. 
This  was  shown  by  Richet  and  Hericourt  to  be 
possible  with  serum  from  an  animal  immunised 
against  pyogenic  cocci.  A few  years  later  came  the 
classical  work  of  Behring  and  Kitasato,  proving  the 
possibility  of  transferring  immunity  against  the  toxins 
of  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  by  injecting  into  a normal 
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B««:inning  of 
sorum  therapy 


tal,  serum  from  an  animal  rendered  immune  by  a 
sc  of  inoculation  with  such  toxin.-’  The  introduction 
these  two  antitoxic  sera,  obtained  from  highly 
rminiscd  horses,  into  practical  human  therajieutics, 
which  Roux  also  played  an  important  part,  formed 
e beginning  of  serum  therapy  as  distinguished  from 
oculation ; and  they  still  hold  their 
ce  as  the  most  ^ unquestionably 
,cacious  among  the  various  sera  now 
bailable  for  use,  though  Flexner's  recent  results  with 
p anti-meningococcus  serum,  in  epidemic  cerebro- 
biiial  meningitis  (spotted  fever),  bid  fair  to  challenge 
is  supremacy. 

y^iL^  • 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rival  methods  of  inoculating 
d immunising  the  patient  himself  on  the  one  hand, 
d transferring  serum  from  an  animal  immunised  by 
oculation  on  the  other,  aim  at  inducing  two  distinct 
pes  of  immunity,  called  “active’?  and 
assive  ” respectively  by  Ehrlich, 
ese  researches,  starting  with  and 
»tly  solving  the  problem  of  the 
act  evaluation  of  sera  for  practical  .use,  led  him -to 
lunciate  those  conceptions  of*  the  mechanism  of  the 
mume  reaction  which  have  fumished  the  stimulus  for 
"d  fixed  the  direction  of  an  enormous  proportion  of 
^ent  work  on  the  subject.  ,,  ‘ 


“Active"  aud 


"PRKSITV 

Miramunlty 


/'•From  this  brief  summary  of  the  results,  which  man, 
ith  such  patience  and  ingenuity,  has  achieved  in  recent 
ars  over  these  insidious  enemies  of  his  well-being, 
me  idea  of  tlie  value  of  inoculative  treatment  may  be 
timated.  Serum  treatment  is  but  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
d its  possibilities  in  the  future  are  great.  The- 
ccess  that  has  followed  its  employment  in  modem 
lies  promises  that  it  may  eventmilly  prove  one  of  the 
osl  helpful  branches  of  the  healing  art,  especially  in 
mbating  some  of  the  most  tenable  diseases  wjth 
hich.  mankind  is  afflicted. 
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animal,  serum  from  an  animal  rendered  immune  by  a 
course  of  inoculation  with  such  toxin.  The  introduction 
of  these  two  antitoxic  sera,  obtained  from  highly 
immunised  horses,  into  practical  human  therapeutics, 
in  which  Roux  also  played  an  important  part,  formed 
the  beginning  of  serum  therapy  as  distinguished  from 
inoculation ; and  they  still  hold  their 
place  as  the  most  unquestionably  seTum^thfrTpy 
efficacious  among  the  various  sera  now 
available  for  use,  though  Flexner’s  recent  results  with 
an  anti-meningococcus  serum,  in  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  (spotted  fever),  bid  fair  to  challenge 
this  supremacy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rival  methods  of  inoculating 
and  immunising  the  patient  himself  on  the  one  hand, 
and  transferring  serum  from  an  animal  immunised  by 
inoculation  on  the  other,  aim  at  inducing  two  distinct 
types  of  immunity,  called  “ active  ” and 
“passive”  respective^  by  Ehrlich.  “Active”  and 

^ ^ '^pcLSSlVC^ 

These  researches,  starting  with  and  immunity 
brilliantly  solving  the  problem  of  the 
exact  evaluation  of  sera  for  practical  use,  led  him  to 
enunciate  those  conceptions  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
immune  reaction  which  have  furnished  the  stimulus  for 
and  fixed  the  direction  of  an  enormous  proportion  of 
recent  work  on  the  subject. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  results,  which  man, 
with  such  patience  and  ingenuity,  has  achieved  in  recent 
years  over  these  insidious  enemies  of  his  well-being, 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  inoculative  treatment  may  be 
estimated.  Serum  treatment  is  but  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  its  possibilities  in  the  future  are  great.  The 
success  that  has  followed  its  employment  in  modern 
times  promises  that  it  may  eventually  prove  one  of  the 
most  helpful  branches  of  the  healing  art,  especially  in 
combating  some  of  the  most  terrible  diseases  with 
which  mankind  is  afflicted. 


’The  Admirable  Effects  of  Vaccination' 
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Th2  Hers  Garden 

I 'Wellcome*.  Materia  medsga  Farm 

Another  view 

Ti)»-  Iterl)  (.*ari,1en  is  a»  annexe  in  t)»e  • W«/}|cotni‘ ' Mjn-tia  Mvilica  Fam  at 
S'”’’  ' London,  Lnglamt.  In  tt  ar'  yjrxnm  specimens  of' tn«<lii;liiai  jjl,tnt;  ’ 

:rb^  ! - !■  sytvnmen  is  carofoU.'' indexed  ict  referttm  o- 

f/>rvift<fy  .r  x‘;/A  * TTioA'/rf ' P/lMO/i^ru/Zl/^  i. 
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The  Herb  Garden 
'Wellcome'  Materia  Medica  Farm 


The  Herb  Garden 
'Wellcome'  Materia  Medica  Farm 

Another  view 

The  Herb  Garden  is  an  annexe  to  the  ‘Wellcome’  Alateria  IMedica  Farm  at 
Dartford,  near  London,  Eng-land.  In  it  are  g'rown  specimens  of  medicinal  plants  and 
herbs.  Eacli  specimen  is  carefully  indexed  for  reference. 

Reproduced  fro7n  photoirraphs  developed  with  ^Tabloid'  Phoio,i;-j'ap/nc  Chemicals. 
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A Field  of  Datura  Metel 

Recent  investig'ation  lias  shown  that  Datura  metel  contains  Ilyoscine,  Ilyoscy- 
ainine  and  Atro]jine,  in  proportions  differinjr  from  those  occurrintr  in  other 
solanaceous  plants. 


Datura  Stramonium 

The  vigorous  growth  of  Datura  stramojtium  cultivated  on  the  'Wellcome' 
Materia  .Aledica  Farm,  is  evidenced  by  comparison  with  the  erect  figure  in  the 
photograph. 


Reproduced  from  Dhoio^e-i-aphs  taken  on  the  ‘Wellcome’  Pfateria  Medlca  Farm, 
and  developed  icith  ‘ 1 ablold’  Photographic  Chemicals. 
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The 

* WELLCOME’ 


Materia  medlca  farm 


A Modern  Physic  Garden 


In  one  of  the  numerous 
prefaces. to  his  of  riants^ 
John  Gerarde,  author,  of  the 
first  English  ^erba),  speaks  of 
erecting  “the  laboratory  of  an 
iidustrious  Chimist  by  the  sweet  garden  of  ^Otirishing 
liniples^'  in  Holbom.*  \Vhere  the  sweet  garden 
Ifct'  flourishing  simples once  was,  the  Chief  Offices 
111  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  now 
” stand ; and,  bard  by,  the  Wellcome  footsteps 
bemical  Research  Laboratories'  Gerard© 
!|py  a site  in  King  Street.  The  day  of  gardens 
Holborn  is,  however,  long  since  past,  and  the 
Wellcome  * Matena  Medici  Farm  ties  bevond  the 
liter  limits  of  the  city’s  growth  at  Dartford,  in  Kent, 


Of  his  garden  of  simples”  the  old^herbalist 

irses  like  a lover,"  the  while  be  reviews  with 
ihilosophic  insight,- the  advantages  of 
the  laboratory  associated  w^ith  it.  phitosopUy 


; X 


“iJ’ 


*‘The  Physicke  reader,”  be  avers,  “bv  physicfe© 

u n 4.  1 ' gardens 

meanes  shall  not  only  come 


rnished  with  authorities  of  the  Amients  and 
ensible  probabilities^ Jor  that  he  teacheth,  but  with 
chI  demonstrations  also  in  many  things  whfeh  the 
tason  of  man,  without  the  light  pf  the  fprnace, 
*7onld  never  had  reached  unto,’ 
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• London,  KnglAnci 
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fc^eut  ttM  fiir<wn  ilial,  AV/im  wwW  II 

wmmf  ami  Atropimi,  la  proport|oui>  ditifentue  froin  ilivva  ncximinjf  in 
«ul>;Diucv(nwi  }>)antis 


‘ " Datura  Stramonium 

■ The  of  JMfura  sframoniu^ft  cultivated  on  the  ' "'die 

Materia  Medtca  Fartt).  be  cvklcficcd  I<y  cOMpariuMi  with  the  oroci  Agvfc  ii 
phutoe^tjih.  ' 

Krp^oducfii J^m  tahin  oh  ih<  Mntcna  } 

antt  dtvtlo^i  with  ‘ Taddoid'  PJtotOjrra^ir  ChftHitaiji 


The 


‘ Wellcome’ 
Materia  medica  farm 

A Modern  Physic  Garden 

In  one  of  the  numerous 
prefaces  to  his  Book  of  Fla7tts, 
John  Gerarde,  author  of  the 
first  English  Herbal,  speaks  of 
erecting  “the  laboratory  of  an 
industrious  Chimist  by  the  sweet  garden  of  flourishing 
simples’’  in  Holbornh''  Where  the  “sweet  garden 
of  flourishing  simples  ” once  was,  the  Chief  Offices 
of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  now  , ,, 

° I n t h e 

stand;  and,  hard  by,  the  Wellcome  footsteps 
Chemical  Research  Laboratories  Gerarde 

occupy  a site  in  King  Street.  The  day  of  gardens 
in  Holborn  is,  however,  long  since  past,  and  the 
‘Wellcome’  Materia  Medica  Farm  lies  beyond  the 
outer  limits  of  the  city’s  growth  at  Hartford,  in  Kent. 

Of  his  “sweet  garden  of  simples”  the  old  herbalist 
discourses  like  a lover,  the  while  he  reviews  with 
philosophic  insight,  the  advantages  of 
the  laboratory  associated  with  it.  philosophy 
“The  Physicke  reader,”  he  avers,  “by  physicke 

. gardens 

their  meanes  shall  not  only  come 
furnished  with  authorities  of  the  Antients  and 
sensible  probabilities  for  that  he  teacheth,  but  with 
real  demonstrations  also  in  many  things  which  the 
reason  of  man,  without  the  light  of  the  fornace, 
would  never  had  reached  unto.” 

* London,  England 
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THE  ‘Wellcome’  materia  m e d i c a farm 


Gerarde’s  Herbal  is  notable  as  containing  the  first 
picture  and  description  of  the  true  potato  plant, 
r.r  c'  A introduced  into  England  in  the  year 

UiCrerarde  o 

and  his  1597-  Bom  “ at  Namptwich  in 

Cheshire,  from  whence  he  came  to 
this  city  and  betooke  himself  to  Surgery  . . . and 
therein  attained  to  be  a Master  of  that  worthy 
profession,”  Gerarde  died  in  1607.  The  groundwork 
of  his  Book  of  Plafits  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
translation  of  ‘‘  Dodonaeus  his  Pemptades  comming 
forth  anno  1583.” 

To  be  true  to  purpose,  the  physic  garden  must, 
in  essence  and  in  fact,  make  a laboratory  of  the  open 
fields,  and  of  this  idea  Gerarde  had  some  conception. 
Having  as  its  object  the  study,  not  so  much  of  the 
dead  and  dried  herb  as  of  the  living  plant  and 
the  conditions  which  influence  its  growth  and  the 
^ . development  of  its  properties,  constant 

View-points 

experiment  must  needs  be  the  medium 
of  investigation.  The  mediaeval  view-point  of  disease 
as  due  to  malign  influences  to  be  driven  forth  from 
the  body  by  nauseous  draughts,  had  led  Luther  to 
exclaim  upon  the  “wonderful  virtues”  of  “mere 
muck.”  To  this  crude  conception  succeeded  the 
fanciful  assumption  that  every  plant  bore  some 
outward  indication,  in  form  or  colour,  of  the  disease 
it  was  supposed  to  cure — resulting,  actually,  in  the 
practice  of  a confused  polypharmacy.  The  acumen 
of  the  elder  pharmacists  consequently  exhausted 
itself  in  minute  pharmacognostic  distinctions,  and 
the  evolution  of  interminable  vegetable  pharma- 
copoeia. The  plants,  as  grown,  were  accepted  without 
question,  innocent  of  assay,  for  the  preparation  of 
galenicals. 

The  isolation  of  alkaloids  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century  exposed  like  a searchlight  the  futility  of 
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|this,  and  revealed  another  and  a deeper  prol>leni. 
"rhe  discrepancies  in  alkaloidal  value  and  strengtli 
f active  principles  between  different  samplCvS  of 
the  same  plant,  to  all  outward  seeming  alike,  became 
.evident  ; and,  to  these,  pharmacognosy  afforded  no 
.clue.  A paper  by  Carr  and  Reynolds*  illustrates 
iat  once-  the  importance  of  assay  and  the  need  of 
[devising  measures  to  secure  uniformity  of  content. 

It  was  found  that  one  specimen  of  Squill  was 
[approximately  three  times  as  strong  as  another, 
[while  the  amount  of  petroleum  - ether  - soluble 
[alkaloid  in  Coca  leaves  varied  from 

|o'oi8  per  cent,  to  0-79  per  cent.  disc‘r7p*ancies 
Aconite,  Belladonna  herb,  Calabar 
ibean,  Digitalis.  Ergot,  Hyoscyamus,  Jaborandi  and 
[Strophanthus  all  showed  wide  variation,  and  in 
'the  case  of  Cinchona  there  was  a difference  between 
Uhe  highest  and  the  lowest  grades,  bought  on  the 
actual  market,  of  3*87  per  cent,  of  quinine  and 
dnchbnidine.  In  so  far  as  variability  of  action  must, 
of  necessity,  result  from  variability  of  content,  i1h-*-  = - 
figures  are  .significant  of  much. 

Pioneers  in  siandardi.sation,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  pharmacy,  Burroughs  Wellcome  & (fo. 
found  their  efforts  hampered  from  the  outset  by 
-these  discrepancies.  Control  must  obviously  begin 
Iat  the  sources  of  production.  Tiie  introduction  of 
AV'ellcome  ’ Brand  Standardised  Galenicals,  there- 
ffore,  led  them  to  establish  a scientific  Materia 
Aledica  Fartn  near  the  ‘ Wellcome  ’ Chemical  Works 
at  Dartford,  with  the  twofold  object  irf  supply 
and  experimental  research  — again  a conjunction 
reminiscent  of  Gerarde. 


Carr  .and  Reynolds,  Johann.  Journ,  (Eng.),  ]yo8,  80,  54.2 
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Gerarde’s  Herbal  is  notable  as  containing  the  first 
picture  and  description  of  the  true  potato  plantj: 
Of  Gerarde  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
and  his  ^597.  Bom  “ at  Namptwich  in 

Herbal  Cheshire,  from  whence  he  came  to 

this  city  and  betooke  himself  to  Surgery  . . and 
therein  attained  to  be  a Master  of  that-  worthy^ 
protession,”  Gerarde  died  133  1607.  The- groundworl| 
of  his  Book  of  Plants  is  stated  to  have  been 
translation  of  “ i )odohaeus  his  Pernptades  comming^ 
forth  anno  1583.” 

To  be  true  to  purpose,  the  physic  garden  must, 
in  essence  and  in  fact,  make  a .laboratory  of  the  open- 
fields,  and  of  this  idea  Gerarde  had  some  conception.^ 
Having  as  its  object  the  study,  not  so  mucli  of  thaj 
dead  and  dried  herb  as  of  the  living  plant  and[ 
the  conditions  which  influence  its  growth  and  thi 
development  of  its  properties,  constanti 
experiment  must  needs  be  the.  meditii 
of  investigation.  The  mediaeval  view-point  of  diseas 
as  due  to  malign  influences  to  be  driven  forth  fron 
the  body  by  nauseous  draughts,  had  led  Luther  tc 
exclaim  upon  the  ‘‘  wonderful  virtues  ” of  “ m 
muck.”  To  this  crude  conception  succeeded  th 
fanciful  assumption  that  every  plant  bore  some 
outward  indication,  in  form  or  colour,  of  the  diseas 
it  was  supposed  to  cure — resulting,  actually,  in  th 
practice  of  a confused  polypharmacy.  Fhe  acumen 
of  the  elder  pharmacists  consequently  exhausted 
itself  in  minute  pharntacognostic  distinctions,  andi 
the  evolution  of  interminable  vegetable  pharma-, 
copoeia.  The  plants,  as  grown,  were  acce[rted  without^ 
question,  innocent  of  assay,  for  the  preparation  off 
galenicals. 

The  isolation  of  alkaloids  in  the  early  part  of  la: 
century  exposed  like  a searchlight  the  futility  o 
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this,  and  revealed  another  and  a deeper  problem. 
The  discrepancies  in  alkaloidal  value  and  strength 
of  active  principles  between  different  samples  of 
the  same  plant,  to  all  outward  seeming  alike,  became 
evident ; and,  to  these,  pharmacognosy  afforded  no 
clue.  A paper  by  Carr  and  Reynolds*  illustrates 
at  once  the  importance  of  assay  and  the  need  of 
devising  measures  to  secure  uniformity  of  content. 

It  was  found  that  one  specimen  of  Squill  was 
approximately  three  times  as  strong  as  another, 
while  the  amount  of  petroleum  - ether  - soluble 
alkaloid  in  Coca  leaves  varied  from 

o'oi8  per  cent,  to  079  per  cent.  fV‘r°e’pancies 
Aconite,  Belladonna  herb.  Calabar 
bean.  Digitalis,  Ergot,  Hyoscyamus,  Jaborandi  and 
Strophanthus  all  showed  wide  variation,  and  in 
the  case  of  Cinchona  there  was  a difference  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  grades,  bought  on  the 
actual  market,  of  3‘87  per  cent,  of  quinine  and 
cinchonidine.  In  so  far  as  variability  of  action  must, 
of  necessity,  result  from  variability  of  content,  these 
figures  are  significant  of  much. 

Pioneers  in  standardisation,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  pharmacy.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co. 
found  their  efforts  hampered  from  the  outset  by 
these  discrepancies.  Control  must  obviously  begin 
at  the  sources  of  production.  The  introduction  of 
‘ Wellcome  ’ Brand  Standardised  Galenicals,  there- 
fore, led  them  to  establish  a scientific  Materia 
Medica  Farm  near  the  ‘ Wellcome  ’ Chemical  Works 
at  Dartford,  with  the  twofold  object  of  supply 
and  experimental  research  — again  a conjunction 
reminiscent  of  Gerarde. 


* Carr  and  Reynolds,  Pharin.  Jouim.  (Eng.),  1908,  80,  542 
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By  careful  selection  and  propagation  of  the  best 
stocks,  by  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
by  adaptation  of  stocks  to  soil  and 
he]^°g-lrden  Collection  of  the  plants  at 

their  period  of  richest  yield,  and  so 
forth,  it  was  sought  to  eliminate  factors  of  variability 
and  to  obtain  the  most  uniform  results  from  the 
choicest  strains. 

d'he  major  portion  of  this  ‘ Wellcome  ’ Materia 
Medica  Farm  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
staples,  but  an  experimental  section  is  maintained 
in  constant  activity.  Belladonna,  for  instance,  has 
been  shaded  during  growth  by  various  coloured 
fabrics,  and  treated  with  different  fertilisers.  In  the 
course  of  these  researches  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  yield  of  alkaloid  is  affected  more  by  climatic 
conditions  than  by  other  alterations  in  environment, 
and  that  the  superiority  of  English  leaves  is 
due  to  the  English  climate.  Experi- 

Experimental  ..Tin  . ■ i 

results  ments  With  Broom  tops,  again,  proved 

that  the  amount  of  sparteine  contained 
in  them  varies  according  to  the  time  of  year,  being 
low  during  the  flowering  and  growing  period,  and  in- 
creasing during  autumn  and  winter,  tvhen  reproductive 
activity  has  ceased.  The  Digitalis  required  for  the 
production  of  ‘ Wellcome  ’ Brand  Concentrated 
Tincture  of  Digitalis  and  ‘ Wellcome  ’ Brand  Extract 
of  Digitalis  is  also  grown  at  the  ‘Wellcome^  Materia 
Medica  Farm.  The  result  is  that  variations  in 
^ ^ character  of  the  leaves  have  been 

Advantag-es 

reduced  to  those  necessarily  due  to 
the  variations  of  season  from  year  to  year.  Added 
to  which,  errors  due  to  the  inclusion  of  faulty  or 
untrue  specimens  are  avoided. 

Further  advantages  derived  from  this  conjunction 
of  experiment  and  research  with  the  actual  growTig 
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f the  plants  and  the  preparation'  of  their  galenioiis 

. . ^ ' 

(1)  A drug  may  be  expressed  or  worked  up 
mmediately  it  has  been  collected.  - 

(2)  Herbs  may  be  dried  directly  they  are  cut^ 
efore  fermentation  and  other  deteriorating  enzymic 
hanges  have*  set  in. . - 


(3)  Caprice  on  the  part  of  collectors — who,  in 

athering  wild  herbs,  are  very  difficult  to  control 
n the  matter  of  adulteration,  both  accidental  and 
’ntentional — is  prevented.  [ 

(4)  It  is  possible  to  sdect  and  cultivaie  that 
articular  strain  nf  a plant  which  has  been  found  by 
hemical  and  physrologicai  tests  to  give  the  most 

isfactory  prepiiradcms.  Notable  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  Digitalis  and  Belladonna. 
An  article  in  the  Chonht  and  Druggist,  I^ondon 
Eng.),  of  January  29,  1910,  gives  us  an  idea  of 
his  Jatest  of  “physicke- gardens,”  sitifated 
on  an  nnduiatiiig  slope,  wJih  here  and  there  a chimp  of  trees 
nd  a Airip  of  w’iffI  .worwiJsivl,^>etween  the  river  and  ibr  North 
Downs  hard  by  dbii^  i ^ of  Darenth,  ,No  m«>«5  ideal 
spot  for  k heih  have  been  chasen.  It  rw**  shade, 

sunshine  and  « a fine  loamy  soil,  vafted  Uy 

sandier  uplands.  v. 

**  A visit  to  that  the  greater  part  la 

o the  cultiv*rian;  id  ; but  a number  of  plots  arc  aaid 

for  experimciiial  Among  such  are  meadow 

.( CoUkitutH  atuuidH  iii with  its  pale-purple  flower. 
peppermint,  and  French  roses  grow  side  by  a'de.  Senega  and 
the  unpretentious  taraxacum,  with  its  bright  yellow  petalt. 

ccupy  other  spaces.  Ginseng,  the  root  that  plays  so  importxat 
a part  in  Chinese  medicine,  is" also  grown.  Podtypkyt/um 
.feltalttm,  Sxv/vtia  airop^idts^  Datura  nutehieks,  sea  poppy 
( Gtaut  frf*t  c and  Crmdttia  robuslay  are  other  plant* 

one  doe*  v.ml  growing  on  n scale  great^i  itan* 

the  ex^A^nnv*  pk>ts  of  Hydrastis  canadtHiH!^ 

biiuntcahy  -•  the  most  Jnteresun|r  00  the 

farm,  in  t kr  ' ’ m.»  that  we  are  coming  within  mewmwWe 

distaiMte  of  d*#  «»  vtx  ri^svaral  supply  from  North  Atactrca. 
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A modern 
herb  garden 


By  careful  selection  and  propagation  of  the  bes 
stocks,  by  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  soilj 
by  adaptation  of  stocks  to  soil  an 
site,  by  collection  of  the  plants  at] 
their  period  of  richest  yield,  and  s 
forth,  it  was  sought  to  eliminate  factors  of  \'ariability 
and  to  obtain  the  most  uniform  results  from  th 
choicest  strains. 

I'he  major  portion  of  this  ‘ Wellcome  ’ Materi 
Medica  Farm  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  o 
staples,  .but  an  experimental  section  is  maintained] 
in  constant  activity.  Belladonna,  for  instance,  has 
been  shaded  during  growth  by  various  coloured 
fabrics,  and  treated  with  different  fertilisers.  In  the 
course  of  these  researches  it  was  ascertained  that' 
the  yield  of  alkaloid  is  aifecied  more  by  cliinati 
conditions  than  by  other  allei-ations  in  environment, 
and  that  thjs  suix.‘riority  (.A  English  leaves  is^^i' 
due  to  the  English  climate.  Experi-] 
ments  with  Broom  topSr again,  provedi 
that  the  amount  of  sparteine  contained 
in  them  varies  according  to  the  time  of  year,  being] 
low  during  the  nowering  and  growing  period,  and  in-] 
creasing  during  autumn  ami  winter,  when  reproductive 
activity  has  cea.sed.  The  Digitalis  required  for  the] 
production  of  ‘ Wellcome  ’ Brand  Concentrated 
Tincture  of  Digitalis  and  ‘ W^ellcome  ' Brand  Extrac 
of  Digitalis  is  also  grown  at  the  ‘ ^Vellcon1e  ’ Materia! 
Medica  Farm.  I'he  result  is  that  variations  in 
character  of  the.  leaves  have  been’ 
reduced  to  those  necessarily  due  tor 
the  variations  of  season  from  year  to  year.  Addedl 
to  which,  errors  due  to  the  inclusion  of  faulty  or^ 
untrue  specimens  are  avoided. 

Further  advantages  derived  from  this  conjunctionj 
of  experiment  and  research  with  the  actual  growin 


Experimental 

results 


Advantages 
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of  the  plants  and  the  preparation  of  their  galenicals 
are  : — 

(1)  A drug  may  be  expressed  or  worked  up 
immediately  it  has  been  collected. 

(2)  Herbs  may  be  dried  directly  they  are  cut, 
before  fermentation  and  other  deteriorating  enzymic 
changes  have  set  in. 

(3)  Caprice  on  the  part  of  collectors — who,  in 
gathering  wild  herbs,  are  very  difficult  to  control 
in  the  matter  of  adulteration,  both  accidental  and 
intentional — is  prevented. 

(4)  It  is  possible  to  select  and  cultivate  that 
particular  strain  of  a plant  which  has  been  found  by 
chemical  and  physiological  tests  to  give  the  most 
satisfactory  preparations.  Notable  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  Digitalis  and  Belladonna. 

An  article  in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist^  I^ondon 
(Eng.),  of  January  29,  1910,  gives  us  an  idea  of 
this  latest  of  “physicke  gardens,”  situated 
“on  an  undulating  slope,  with  here  and  there  a clump  of  trees 
and  a strip  of  wild  woodland,  between  the  river  and  the  North 
Downs,  hard  by  the  little  village  of  Darenth.  No  more  ideal 
spot  for  a herb  farm  could  have  been  chosen.  It  has  shade, 
sunshine  and  moisture,  and  a fine  loamy  soil,  varied  by 
sandier  uplands. 

“A  visit  to  the  farm  shows  that  the  greater  part  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  staples  ; but  a number  of  plots  are  used 
for  experimental  crops.  Among  such  are  meadow  saffron 
( Colchiann  aiUnninale J,  with  its  pale-purple  flower.  Lavender, 
peppermint,  and  French  roses  grow  side  by  side.  Senega  and 
the  unpretentious  taraxacum,  with  its  bright  yellow  petals, 
occupy  other  spaces.  Ginseng,  the  root  that  plays  so  important 
a part  in  Chinese  medicine,  is  also  grown.  Podophylhtni 
peltatum^  Scopolia  atropoides,  Datura  meteloides,  sea  poppy 
( Glanaim  luteiun ),  and  Griiidelia  robiista,  are  other  plants  that 
one  does  not  usually  find  growing  on  a scale  greater  than 
the  experimental  ; but  the  plots  of  Hydrastis  canadensis  are 
botanically  and  commercially  the  most  interesting  on  the 
farm,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  coming  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  end  of  the  natural  supply  from  North  America. 
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‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Chest 
supplied  to 

Rear-Admiral  Robert  Edwin  Peary 

Inset  are  photographs  of  Rear-Admiral  Peary  and  one  of  eight  tubes  of 
‘Tabloid’  products,  the  only  medicines  actually  carried  by  him  to 

the  North  Pole 


xV^EDiCAL  EQUIPMENTS 
FROM  POLE  TO  POLE 

Fit  refuge  from  the  witiirv 
Northern  ocean,  it  was  natural 
that  the  deep  fjords  of  Norway 
should  harbour  a race  as  fierce 
as  the  storms  that  beat  up<.>n 
their  stern  headlands.  With 
no  compass  to  guide  them,  with 
only  the  sun  and  the  stars  to 
steer  by,  and  naught  but  their 
intuitive  sea-lore  to  preserve 
them,  ‘‘  uuconscioiis  that  they 
were  specially  brave,*’  these 
sea-worn  adventurers  battled 
livith  !t:c-  and  storms  and  infinite  hardships,  and  became, 
f u Nansen’s  proud  phrase,  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  the  Northern  Seas”  and  the  earnest 

■'*  , Arctic 

yeariiest  of  oceaii  navigators.  “They  dis-  explorers 
covered  the  wide  Arctic  Ocean  and  its 
flands;  they  settled  in  the  Scotch  islands,  found  and 
fcolonised  the  Faroes,  Iceland  and  Greenland — were 
The  discoverers  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  of  North 
4/V.merica,”  he  tells  us. 

In  the  ninth  century,  there  is  mention  of,  their 
Northern  explorations  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  of 
' Alfred  the  Great. 

j'  In  the  tenth  century,  Norsemen  from  Thule,*  under 
iFlnc  the  Red,' reached  and  settled  Greenland;  and 
«t  is  practically  certain  that  Norsemen  discovered 
fNorth  America  about  500  years  before  Cabot  and 
iColumbus.  •'  South  of  Greenlmid  is  Helluland,  next 
|to  it  is  Markland,  and  then  it  is  not  far  to  Wineland 
the  Good  . . . . ” the  old  Icelandic  geography  read. 
•Helluland  (i.r.  Slate  or  Stone-Land)  is  identified 
with  Labrador;  Markland  (i.e.  Woodland)  with 
. Newfoundland;  while,  beyond  the  legendary  Wineland 
1— the  Hy-Breasail  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Fortunate 
■Isles  of  Isidonis  “no  habitable  land  is  found 
lin  this  ucean,  but  all  that  is  more  distant  is  full 

I • Icfiland 
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‘Tabloid'  medicine  Chest 
supplied  to 

Rear-admiral  Robert  Edwin  Peary 

Inset  are  photographs  of  RearAdmiral  Peary  and  one  of  eight  tubes  of 
‘Tabloid'  products,  the  only  medicines  actually  carried  by  him  lc 

the  North  Pole 


Medical  Equipments 
FROM  POLE  TO  POLE 

Fit  refuge  from  the  wintry 
Northern  ocean,  it  was  natural 
that  the  deep  fjords  of  Norway 
should  harbour  a race  as  fierce 
as  the  storms  that  beat  upon 
their  stern  headlands.  With 
no  compass  to  guide  them,  with 
only  the  sun  and  the  stars  to 
steer  by,  and  naught  but  their 
intuitive  sea-lore  to  preserve 
them,  “ unconscious  that  they 
were  specially  brave,”  these 
sea-worn  adventurers  battled 
with  ice  and  storms  and  infinite  hardships,  and  became, 
in  Nansen’s  proud  phrase,  “the  first  ex- 
plorers of  the  Northern  Seas”  and  the  earnest 

. _ .Arctic 

earliest  of  ocean  navigators.  “They  dis-  explorers 
covered  the  wide  Arctic  Ocean  and  its 
lands ; they  settled  in  the  Scotch  islands,  found  and 
colonised  the  Faroes,  Iceland  and  Greenland — were 
the  discoverers  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  of  North 
America,”  he  tells  us. 

In  the  ninth  century,  there  is  mention  of  their 
Northern  explorations  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  of 
Alfred  the  Great. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Norsemen  from  Thule,*  under 
Eric  the  Red,  reached  and  settled  Greenland;  and 
it  is  practically  certain  that  Norsemen  discovered 
North  America  about  500  years  before  Cabot  and 
Columbus.  “ South  of  Greenland  is  Helluland,  next 
to  it  is  Markland,  and  then  it  is  not  far  to  Wineland 
the  Good  . . . . ” the  old  Icelandic  geography  read. 

Helluland  (i.e.  Slate  or  Stone-Land)  is  identified 

with  Labrador;  Markland  (i.e.  Woodland)  with 
Newfoundland;  while,  beyond  the  legendary  Wineland 
— the  Hy-Breasail  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Fortunate 

Isles  of  Isidorus  — “ no  habitable  land  is  found 

in  this  ocean,  but  all  that  is  more  distant  is  full 


* Iceland 


Equipments 


intolerable  ice  and  immense  .darkness 

hus  Svein  Estridssen,  King  of  Denmark  and  nephew 
King  Canute. 

' e 

'The  “ dark  and  curdled  sea”  which  formed  the  outer 
oundary  of  the  viking  world,  legendary  though  it  be, 
ad  yet  its  natural  prototype  in  the  frozen  ocean  of  the 
retie' world,  familiar  to  the  early  Norse  adventurers; 

d the  longed-for  passage  to  the  uart\% 
iheland  of  the  sagas  has  its  historic  we*si  Passive 
arallel  in  the  attempts  to  find  a f 

. , . , ^ "S  - , explomnon  *. 

orth-West  Passage  to  the  Southern 
Indies,”  from  which  directly  sprang  attempts  upon 
h:  Pole  itself,  - t 


Beginning  with  Cabot,  Frobisher  and  * Davis,  the 
ustrioiis  line  continues  througlT  Hudson  and  Baffin  t 
rough  Cook  in  a later  day  j through  Scoresby  (who 
uched  8i”3o'  N.)  and  the  Rosses  to  Parry,  who,  in 
827,  made  a determined  effort  to  reach  the  North  Poie 
om  Spitzbergen,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  drift  of  the 
c^in  82"*  45'  N.  The  tragedy  of  Franklin  (1847),  and  the 
agic  of  that  heroic  narrative  of  “ white  men  marching 
ciithwards”  like  ghosts  in  the  frozen 
ilence — “ and  as  they  walked  along 
hey  fell  down  and  died  ” — fill  w itb  splendour  (he  middle 
eriod  of  the  nineteenth  cenlurj'.  During  the  search 
or  Franklin,  McClure  actually  made  the  North-W  est 
assage  in  1852.  In  1S71,  Hall,  in  the  Polaris^  reached 
ifi'.  in  1878,  Markham,  in  starch ’^of  open  Polar  sea, 
ttained  Lat.  83*  20'  N.,  by  sleigh  from  Sir  George  Nares’ 
xpedition ; and  succeeding  expeditions  by  Greeley  and 
thers  added  largely  to  the  knowledge  upon  wffiich  was 
►ased  the  master-effort  of  P^ary  m 1909. 

The  hardships  of  tlie  early  explorers  and  the  wastage 
pom  disease  fill  a mournful  page  in 
liuinan  history.  Not  until  Parry’s  day 
the  Hecla,  1819),  do  we  find  mention  of 
uccessful  medical  precautions  being  taken  on  any 
xpedition,  ‘Tabloid’  Medical  Equipments  made  it 
ossible  for  the  explorer  to  carry — on  his  own  pei'son 
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of  intolerable  ice  and  immense  darkness ” 

Thus  Svein  Estridssen,  King  of  Denmark  and  nephew 
of  King  Canute. 

The  “ dark  and  curdled  sea”  which  formed  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  viking  world,  legendary  though  it  be, 
had  yet  its  natural  prototype  in  the  frozen  ocean  of  the 
Arctic  world,  familiar  to  the  early  Norse  adventurers; 
and  the  longed-for  passage  to  the 
Wineland  of  the  sagas  has  its  historic  we^st  passage 
parallel  in  the  attempts  to  find  a and  Poiar 

^ 1 1 exploration 

North-West  Passage  to  the  Southern 
“ Indies,”  from  which  directly  sprang  attempts  upon 
the  Pole  itself. 

Beginning  with  Cabot,  Frobisher  and  Davis,  the 
illustrious  line  continues  through  Hudson  and  Baffin  ; 
through  Cook  in  a later  day  ; through  Scoresby  (who 
touched  8i°3o'  N.)  and  the  Rosses  to  Parry,  who,  in 
1827,  3-  determined  effort  to  reach  the  North  Pole 

from  Spitzbergen,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  drift  of  the 
ice  in  82°  45'  N.  The  tragedy  of  Franklin  (1847),  3-nd  the 
magic  of  that  heroic  narrative  of  “ white  men  marching 
southwards”  like  ghosts  in  the  frozen 

111  1 Franklin 

silence — “ and  as  they  walked  along 
they  fell  down  and  died  ” — fill  with  splendour  the  middle 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  search 
for  Franklin,  McClure  actually  made  the  North-West 
Passage  in  1852.  In  1871,  Hall,  in  the  Polaris,  reached 
82°  16'.  In  1878,  Markham,  in  search  of  open  Polar  sea, 
attained  Fat.  83°  20'  N.,  by  sleigh  from  Sir  George  N ares’ 
expedition  ; and  succeeding  expeditions  by  Greeley  and 
others  added  largely  to  the  knowledge  upon  which  was 
based  the  master-eftbrt  of  Peary  in  1909. 

The  hardships  of  the  early  explorers  and  the  wastage 
from  disease  fill  a mournful  page  in 
human  history.  Not  until  Parry’s  day 
(the  Hecla,  1819),  do  we  find  mention  of 
successful  medical  precautions  being  taken  on  any 
expedition.  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical  Equipments  made  it 
possible  for  the  explorer  to  carry — on  his  own  person 


Relic  ‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Cases — Polar  Exploration 


I — Scottish  National  Antarctic 
medicine  case.  2 — Chest  used  dur- 
ing three  years’  exploration  by  the 
Jackson-Harmsworth  Arctic  Expe- 
dition. 3 — A duplicate  of  the  chest 
carried  by  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi’s 
Polar  Expedition.  4 — Part  of  the 
complete  medical  equipment  sup- 
plied by  ])Urroughs  Wellcome  & Co. 
for  the  National  Antarctic  Expe- 
dition, igoi.  5 — Andree,  on  his 
historical  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  by  balloon,  carried  a case  of 
this  design.  6 — Medicine  case 


used  by  \\’ellman  on  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  an  air- 
ship. 7 — Carried  on  the  journey  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Erebus,  and 
during  the  “Farthest  South”  jour- 
ney, British  Antarctic  Expedition, 
1907-9.  8 — Case  carried  by  the  party 
which  reached  the  South  Magnetic 
i’ole,  Ijfitish  Antarctic  Expedition, 
1907-9.  9 — Duplicate  of  the  chest 

which  formed  part  of  Peary's  equip- 
ment on  his  historic  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole.  10 — Belt  supplied  to 
Nansen  for  his  journey  “ Farthest 
North.” 
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f need  be — sufficient  supply  of  choseu  remedica  uf 
eal  practical  value.  Nansen,  for  his  famous 
n the  Fram,  was*'  supplied  with  * , ^ 

I Tabloid*  Medical  Equipments.  JJJauAi 
irst  of  the  new  vikings  of  modern  Eqvipment* 
olar  exploration,  as  daring  as  be  was 
Driginal,- Nansen  deliberately  “ jammed  his  ship  in  the 
ce  (September,  1893),  in  the  hope  of  drifting  across  or 
lear' the  Pole.  In  March,  1895,  the 
Fram  touched  84®  N.,  and  Nansen, 
with  a companion,  left  her,  and  with  North’* 

I the  aid^  of  dogs  and  kayaks  reached  ^ ' 
i6‘^  14'— his  “ Farthest  North.”  'The  belts  and  other 
Tabloid  ’ Equipments  supplied  to  Nansen  now  form 
art  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.’s  historic  collection 
tf  outfits.-  Of  this  equipment  the  explorer  reported 
n enthusiastic  terms.  S 
Nhnsen  was  eventually  picked  up  by  the  jackaou- 
armsworth . Expedition,  of  whose  ‘Tabloid’  Medical, 
quipment  the  surgeon  in  charge 
eported : — 

“ I find  the  ‘ Tabloid  ’ drugs  are  most 
onveiiient,  especially  in  circumstances 
such  a.s  we  are  placed  in.”  * >1  , 

In  1907  Andr^e,  greatly  daring,  endeavoured  to 
each  the  North  Pole  by  balloon,  bis  sole  medical 
utfit  being  a ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical 
quipment.  Starting  from  Spitabergen 
n July  II.  he.  vanished  utterly;  ouly  his  name  and. 
ame  remain.  A solitary  carrier-pigeon  bore  the  only 
iiessage  ever  received  from  him.^  , 

^Nansen’s  “Farthest  North”  was  * ultimately  sur- 
assed  by  Captain  Cagni  of  the  Italian  Arctic  Expedition 
ommanded  by  the  Duke  of  the  .\bruz2i, 

1899- 1 900.  Despite  the  fact  that  Ab“r«r*?^ 

atitiide.  86“  33^  49"  N.  was  reached,  the 
Tabloid*  Medicine  Chests  and  Cases  with  which  the 
xpedition  was  equipped,  were  bwought  back  with 
heir  contents  quite  unaffected  by  the  rigour  of  the 
liniate.  . ’ 


Jackson. 
Harin»worth 
Ezped  ition 


Andr^e 


i—Scoltiih.  National  Amarciic 
medicine  case,  3-^Chest  used  dur- 
ing three  verirs’  exploration  bj’  the 
Jarksori-flannsworth  Arctic  Expe- 
dition. r— A duplicate  of  inc  chest 
carried  by  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzri’s 
I’ol.tr  Kxjieditton.  4 --l'arl  of  the 
complete  medical  equipment  sup- 
plied by  Burroughs.  Wellcome  tSt  Ca 
for  tlie  National  Antarctic  E.vpe- 
dition,  iQoi.  5 - Andrie,  on  his 
historical  atteinprto  reach  the  North 
Pole  by  balloon,  car:ie»i  a case  of 
this  design.  6 — Medicine  ca.se 


used  by  Welhnan  on  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  an  air- 
ship. 7 — Carried  on  the  journey  to 
the  suinroit  of  Mount  Erebus, 
during  the  "Farthest  ijouth"  jour^ 
iiey,  British  Antarctic  Expedition, 
1907-9.  2-  -Case  carried  by  thcpai  t^J 
which  reached  the  South  Magnetic 
Pole,  British  Antarctic  Kxpeditiori/ 
1907-9.  9 -Duplicate  of  the  chest 
which  formed  part  of  Peary’.s  equipt 
meat  on' his  rnstoric  iliscovery  of  the 
North  Pole.  10 — Belt,  supplied -to 
Nansen  for  his  journey  “ Fartiies# 
North."  S 
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if  need  be — a sufficient  supply  of  chosen  remedies  of 
real  practical  value.  Nansen,  for  his  famous  voyage 
in  the  Fra  in,  was  supplied  with 
‘Tabloid’  Medical  Equipments. 

First  of  the  new  vikings  of  modern  Equipments 
Polar  exploration,  as  daring  as  he  was 
original,  Nansen  deliberately  jammed  his  ship  in  the 
ice  (September,  1893),  in  the  hope  of  drifting  across  or 
near  the  Pole.  In  March,  1895,  the 
Fraiii  touched  84°  N.,  and  Nansen, 

' _ “Farthest 

with  a companion,  left  her,  and  with  North” 
the  aid  of  dogs  and  kayaks  reached 
86“  14^ — his  “ Farthest  North.”  The  belts  and  other 
‘Tabloid’  Equipments  supplied  to  Nansen  now  form 
part  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.’s  historic  collection 
of  outfits.  Of  this  equipment  the  explorer  reported 
in  enthusiastic  terms. 


Nansen  was  eventually  picked  up  b}^  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  Expedition,  of  whose  ‘Tabloid’  Medical 
Equipment  the  surgeon  in  charge 
reported : — 


I find  the  ‘ Tabloid  ’ drugs  are  most 


Jackson- 

Harmsworth 

Expedition 


convenient,  especially  in  circumstances 
such  as  we  are  placed  in.” 

In  1907  Andree,  greatly  daring,  endeavoured  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  by  balloon,  his  sole  medical 
outfit  being  a ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical 
Equipment.  Starting  from  Spitzbergen 
on  July  II,  he  vanished  utterly;  only  his  name  and 
fame  remain.  A solitary  carrier-pigeon  bore  the  only 
message  ever  received  from  him. 


Andree 


Nansen’s  “Farthest  North”  was  ultimately  sur- 
passed by  Captain  Cagni  of  the  Italian  Arctic  Expedition 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi, 

1899-1900.  Despite  the  fact  that 

latitude  86°  33'  49"  N.  was  reached,  the 

‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Chests  and  Cases  with  which  the 

Expedition  was  equipped,  were  brought  back  with 

their  contents  quite  unaftected  by  the  rigour  of  the 

climate. 


THE  FRAM 
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Ships  of  the  Nansen,  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi, 
J ACKS  0 N - H AR  M S wo  RTH  , AND  PEARY  ARCTIC 
Expeditions,  all  equipped  with  ‘Tabloid’ 
Medical  Equipments 
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Id  1906  Peary  penetrated  beyond  the  87tH^ parallel,  as 
ar  as  87^06'  N„  and  tn  t^/jg  completed  the  task'^'  for 
hid,,”  he  says, ‘M  bad  worked  during 
wentydhree  years;  for  whiclr  I bad 
’ved  the  simple  life ; , . for  which  I bad  trained 

lysolf  as  for  a raco.^  Pioneered  by  the  faithful 
artlctl  as  far  as  the  88th  parallcL,  Peary  then  pressed 
ut  alone  with  the  pick  of  his  dogs  and  his  best  Eskimos, 
nd,  on  April  6,  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
{ the  North  Pole,  as  determined  by  astronomical 
bstrvatu^ns. 

One  of  the  eight  tubes  Of  * Tabloid  ’ products 
arried  by  Peary  to  the  North  Pole  was  presented 
y the  distinguished  explorer  to 
'.urroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  on  hU 
etunn  lu  a report,  forwarded  from  ts*  wunh  poi* 
^tab,  - Greenland,  Pear>'  wrote  • 

Bnirougbs  V^'eUcoine  & Co.’s  * Tabloid  * Medicine 
‘ases  and  supplies  have  proven  invaluable.”  And  in 
previous  report  he  conveyed  bis.”  apprecladou  of  the 
vonderful  compactness  and.  utility  of  your  pfbdnctw,” 

First  at  the  North  Pole  with  Peary,  the  succesafnl 
iscovery  of  . the  South  Pole  by  Amundsen  addn  yei 
another  record  to  the  credit  of 
Tabloid  ^ Medical  Equipments,  No7t*h*i»(>iV. 
Vrnunds’en  having  been  supplied  by 
burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  with  a 
Tabloid'  Outfit  fur  his  perilous  Antarctic  venture* 

‘ It  was  splendid  in  ever\’  way,”  he  reported. 

r?  The  narrative  of  Amundsen  reveals  a quiet,  surpHsij#|f 
ourage,  and  an  uncanny  foresight  and  somewhat 
uimorous  outl^k,  in  grappling  w'ith 
difficulties.  He  built  150  cairns  on  his  '••**** 
ay  to  the  South  Pole  to  serve  as  beacons  and  dephta 
or  the  return  journey,;  he  accumulated  a store  of 
< 000  kikui  of  seal-meat  at  “Framheim”;’  he  travelled 

ar  and  fast  on  ski;  and  he  found  a new  and  coin- 
iratively  easy  route  to  hand.  Dog-ineat  was  voted 
“delicious.” 


Shtps  op  the  Nansen,  duke  op  the  Abruezi, 
Jackson -Harmsworth.  and  Peary  Arctic 
Expeditions,  all  equipped  with”  ‘Tabloid' 

„ u 

Medical  Equipments 
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In  1906  Peary  penetrated  beyond  the  87th  parallel,  as 
far  as  87°  06'  N.,  and  in  igog  completed  the  task  “for 
which,”  he  says,  “ I had  worked  during 
tw'entv-three  years ; for  which  I had  ^ ^ 

lived  the  simple  life  ; . . . for  which  I had  trained 

myself  as  for  a race.”  Pioneered  by  the  faithful 
Bartlett  as  far  as  the  88th  parallel,  Peary  then  pressed 
on  alone  with  the  pick  of  his  dogs  and  his  best  Eskimos, 
and,  on  April  6,  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
at  the  North  Pole,  as  determined  by  astronomical 
observations. 

One  of  the  eight  tubes  of  ‘Tabloid’  products 
carried  by  Peary  to  the  North  Pole  was  presented 
by  the  distinguished  explorer  to 
Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  on  his  ‘Tabloid’ 
return.  In  a report,  forwarded  from  the  North  Pole 
Etah,  Greenland,  Peary  wrote ; 

“ Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.’s  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medicine 
Cases  and  supplies  have  proven  invaluable.”  And  in 
a previous  report  he  conveyed  his  “ appreciation  of  the 
wonderful  compactness  and  utility  of  your  products.” 


Eirst  at  the  North  Pole  with  Peary,  the  successful 
discovery  of  the  South  Pole  by  Amundsen  adds  yet 
another  record  to  the  credit  of 
‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical  Equipments, 

Amundsen  having  been  supplied  by 
Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  with  a 
‘ Tabloid  ’ Cutfit  for  his  perilous  Antarctic  venture. 
“ It  was  splendid  in  every  way,”  he  reported. 


First  at  the 
North  Pole. 
First  at  the 
South  Pole 


The  narrative  of  Amundsen  reveals  a quiet,  surprising 
courage,  and  an  uncanny  foresight  and  somewhat 
humorous  outlook,  in  grappling  with 
difficulties.  He  built  150  cairns  on  his 
way  to  the  South  Pole  to  serve  as  beacons  and  depots 
for  the  return  journey;  he  accumulated  a store  of 
60,000  kilos  of  seal-meat  at  “ Eramheim  ” ; he  travelled 
far  and  fast  on  ski ; and  he  found  a new  and  com- 
paratively easy  route  to  hand.  Dog-meat  was  voted 
delicious.” 
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Amundsen  had  acquired  Nansen’s  old  ship,  the  Frani, 
and  his  original  intention  was  to  fix  her  in  the  ice  off 
the  northern  coast  of  Alaska  and  drift  as  near  the 
North  Pole  as  possible.  Outward 
An  astounding  pound,  iiews  of  Pearv  changed  all  his 

plans,  and  quietly,  without  harking 
back,  he  decided  to  be  first  at  the  South  Pole.  In  all 
the  history  of  exploration  nothing  was  ever  more 
astounding  in  its  complete  success.  Favoured  by 
conditions,  the  Pole  was  attained,  after  a rapid  journey 
from  the  base,  at  an  elevation  of  10,260  feet,  on 
December  14-17,  1911.  The  travellers  suffered 

somewhat  from  the  effects  of  altitude,  the  Antarctic 
continent  being  mountainous.  Of  his  ‘Tabloid’  Outfit 
Amundsen  reports  : — 

“ I have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
‘ Tabloid  ’ Brand  medical  equipment  with  which  you  supplied 
me  in  1910.  All  the  medicines  were  most  beautifully  packed, 
and  everything  kept  well. 

“The  brown  leather  case  which  I returned  to  you  was  the 
only  one  which  I actually  carried  with  me  to  the  South  Pole, 
and  I have  much  pleasure  in  sending  it  back  to  you  as  a 
souvenir  of  my  journey. 

“ I shall  always  consider  one  of  your  equipments  as 
indispensable  for  either  Arctic  or  Antarctic  travels.” 


In  his  book  The  South  Pole,  Captain  Amundsen  notes 
that  this  equipment  was  unaffected  by  cold  and  damp, 
and  was  the  only  medical  equipment  supplied  to  the 
expedition  which  did  not  deteriorate  in  any  way. 

‘Tabloid’  Brand  Medical  Equipments  were 
the  only  medical  equipments  actually  carried  to 
, the  Poles  by  the  successful  explorers. 

“DoubleFirst”  ^ 

‘Tabloid’  Medical  Equipments 
were,  therefore.  First  at  the  North  Pole  and 
First  at  the  South  Pole. 


No  such  record  can  ever  be  repeated.  Made  otice 
ind  for  all^  time — unique  and  unapproachable — the 
record  stands,  and  of  this  honour,  ♦ Tabloid  ’ Medical 
“^oi'iPMEXTs  can  never  be  deprived. 


k ■ 


Previous 

explorers 


The  history  of  Antarctic  exploration  prior  to 
^Amund^en  is  brief,  and  in'  it  ‘Tabloid’  .NIicdical 

EguiPMF.NTS  vie,  as  it  were, 
with  their  own  record  in  the 
Arctic.  The  achievements  of 
Captain  Cook,  who  first  crossed 
the  Antarctic  Circle  in  1771 ; of 
Bellingshausen,  who  in  1821  first 
sighted  Antarctic 
land ; and  of  Sir 
James  Ross,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Great  Ice 
Barrier,  and  of  Mounts  Erebus 
and  Terror  on  the  Antarctic 
land  mass  (1841),  need  not 
detain  us.  blot  until  1895  did 
any  human  being  set  foot  on 
tbi*  virgin  “Continent^  af 
Snows,*’  when  BorchgrevtB» 
landed  from  the  Southern  : 
In  1901,  Scott,  in  the  DisenWj 
passed  the  eastern -most  poitit 
attained  by  Ross  sixty 
before,  crossed  the  Great  Barrier 
which  he  found  thirty  miles  farther,  south  than  id 
loss’s  day — and  advanced  380  miles  by  sledge  tow  atiI* 
be  Pole.  This  arduous  journey  occupied  three  u^oathik 
nd  the  record  lalifude  of  82®  17'  S.  was  rea.  br?d 
n sledge  journeys  the  question  of  weight  is  r*i 
omctit.  The  traveller*  on  such  occasions,  iriiAet  fv.r4v 
at  the  barest  necefisaries,  and  of  these  the  ' 
ocurable.  ‘Thfrm*.*dicine  chest  is  an  imporraeit  ifrm 
very  drug  carried  must  be  of  the  utmost 
the  most  compact  state,  and  capable  of 
extremely  low  temperature. 


Tr«  SwktOf 

IW  TKX  WoRLS 

this'  tiay  'gold  madicm* 
is  fitted  with  twelve 
loare  laedicl'ne  elsoet  bot- 
eoaUkialtii}  300  Aoioe  ot 
Plotd'  Brand  UedVOri 
Bai..  aquiv&lsQtr  'J 

p\nt«  of  fiaid  medU  -'a* 
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Ami;indsen  had  acquired  Nansen’s  old  ship,  the  Fn 
and  his  original  intention  war  to  fix  her  in  the  ice 
the  northern  coast  of  Alaska  and  drift  as  near 
North  Pole  as  possible.  Outwi 
bound,  news  of  Peary  changed  all 
plans,  and  quietly,  without  hark 
.back,  he  dekiided  to  be  first  at  the  South  Pole:  In 
the  history  of  exploration  ;^nothing  was  ever  in 
astounding  in  its  complete  success.  Favoured 
conditions,  the  Pole  was  attained,  after  a rapid  jour: 
from  the  base,  at  an  elevation  of  io,j?6o  feet, 
December  14-17,  igii.  The  tijavellers  sulfe 
somewhat  from  the  effects  of  altitude,  the  Antarc' 
continent  being  mountainous.  Of  his  ‘Tabloid’  Ou 
Amuudsen  reports : — 

“ I have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  elficiency  of 
‘Tabloid'  Brand  medical  equipment  M'ith  which  you  » 
me  in  1910.  All  the  medicines  were  most  beautifully 
and  everything  ke|ll  welL 

“The  brown  leal  her  case  which  I. relumed  to  you  was 
^ only  one  which  I actually  carried  with  me  to  the  South 
and  I have  much  pleasure  in  sending  it  back  to  you 
souvenir  of  my  journey. 

“ I shall  always  consider  one  of  your  equipments 
indispensable  for  either  Arctic  or  Antarctic  travels.” 


.t 


In  his  book  The  South  Pole^  Captain  Amundsen  noL_ 
that  this  equipment  was  unaffected  by  cold  and  di 
and  was  the  only  medical  equipment  supplied  to 
expedition  which  did  not  deteriorate  in  any  way. 

‘Tabloid’  Brand  Medical  Equipments  w 
the  only  medical  equipments  actually'  carried 

••Doubi.  pit.i«  *'>'  *'’®  successful  explor 

•Tabloid’  Medical  Equipmen 
were,  therefore,  First  at  the  North  Pole 
First  at  "the  South  Pole.  i 
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No  such  record  can  ever  be  repeated.  Made  once 
and  for  all  time — unique  and  unapproachable — the 
record  stands,  and  of  this  honour,  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical 
Equipments  can  never  be  deprived. 


The  history  of  Antarctic  exploration  prior  to 
Amundsen  is  brief,  and  in  it  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical 

Equipments  vie,  as  it  were, 
with  their  own  record  in  the 
Arctic.  The  achievements  of 
Captain  Cook,  who  first  crossed 
the  /Antarctic  Circle  in  1771  ; of 
Bellingshausen,  who  in  1821  first 
sighted  Antarctic 
land;  and  of  Sir  Previous 

explorers 

James  Ross,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Great  Ice 
Barrier,  and  of  Mounts  Erebus 
and  Terror  on  the  Antarctic 
land  mass  (1841),  need  not 
detain  us.  Not  until  1895  did 
any  human  being  set  foot  on 
this  virgin  “ Continent  of 
Snows,”  when  Borchgrevink 
landed  from  the  Southern  Cross. 
In  igoi,  Scott,  in  the  Discovery , 
passed  the  eastern-most  point 
attained  by  Ross  sixty  years 
before,  crossed  the  Great  Barrier 
which  he  found  thirty  miles  farther  south  than  in 
Ross  s day  and  advanced  380  miles  by  sledge  towards 
the  Pole.  This  arduous  journey  occupied  three  months, 
and  the  record  latitude  of  82°  17'  S.  was  reached. 
On  sledge  journe3-s  the  question  of  weight  is  of  great 
moment.  1 he  traveller,  on  such  occasions,  must  carry 
but  the  barest  necessaries,  and  of  these  the  lightest 
procurable.  The  medicine  chest  is  an  important  item. 
Every  drug  carried  must  be  of  the  utmost  reliability, 
in  the  most  compact  state,  and  capable  of  withstanding 
an  extremely  low  temperature. 


The  Smallest 
Medioike  Chest 
IN  THE  World 
This  tiny  gold  medicine 
chest  is  fitted  with  twelve 
square  medicine  chest  bot- 
tles containing  300  doses  of 
‘Tabloid'  Brand  Medica- 
ments, equivalent  to  15 
pints  of  fluid  medicine 


G 


Ships  of  the  National  Antarctic  Expedition. 
1901,  THE  Scottish  national  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, THE  British  Antarctic  Expeditions, 
1907  and  1911,  ALL  equipped  WITH  ‘TABLOID’ 
Medical  Equipments 
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HtSTORtCAL  MKOICAU  KQV I f M AM TS 


I To  the  enthusiasm  ot  Sir  Clemem^  MAKKHAWr 

I’.C.B.,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Geiigraphi<;aJ 
ociet3%  the'  successful  organisation  of  the  Expedttioii 
largely  due.  Referring  to  the  ‘ Tabloid ' M^cal 
iquipnieui  of  the  Diicovery^  he  reports ; — 

“ The  Medical  liqnfptncnl  of  the  Exploriag  Ship  of  the 
National  Anlarctic  Expedition  was  entirely  supplied  l^* 
Messrs.  Hurrougltit  WcUconic  & Co,,  anti  proved  in  every 
way  most  satisfactory.  : ‘ t 

The  few  other  drugs  and  preparation*  which  were  taken 
•with  ihe  Expedition  were  only  supplied  for  purposes  of 
experiment,  and  c?in  in  no  way  t->c  regarded  a*  part  of  the 
medical  equipment.*’ 

Or.  Edward  Wm.son  who  was  in  charge  of  some 
f the  sledge  journeys  from  the  Discovery,  reported 

**  Disemefy  Antarctic  Exi^bdition 
“ “ Though  there  was  but  little  serious  illness  o'n  the 
Dhetmery  during  the  recent  Antarctic  Exptxlifion,  the 
‘ T3l)loid  ’ preparations  and  the  case*  were  fail  to  a fairly 
rigorous  test,  not  only  in  the  ship,  but  on  the  >?ari<>us 
sledge  journeys  that  were  undertaken^  during  whidt  they 
I®  experienced,  temperatures  as  low  ts  6S^  below-  zero,  and 
I ntucli  rough  handiiivg,  without  any  loss  in  efficiency  an<l 
1 usefulnes.-!.'  CeTtain  of  the  ‘Tabloid’  Ophihalniica  were 
Ilk  freely  used  for  snow  blindness,  and  were  found  to  be  most 
M convenient. ' 

I It  will  be  remembered'  that  Dr.  Wilson  acconipauied 
iCaptain  Scott  trpon  his  second  Antarctic  Expedition, 
jin  1910,  and  perished  with  his  leader  during  the  tragic 
■return  journey  from  the  South,  Pple  in  igrz, 

[ To  the  Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition, 
covering  a period  of  nearly  fwo  years,  and  comprising  i 
two  separate  voyages  of  the  Scotia,,  belongs  thfe 
distinction  of  having  attained  the  latitude  of  y.!®  I'S. , 
The  entire  medical  ef|uipment  of  the  Expedition 
w'as  supplied  by  Burkopohs  Wellcome  &:  ( o.^  and 

' I’ 


. ./ill  .viz 


Ships  op  the  National  Antarctic  Expedjtj' 
\9.oi,  the-  Scottish  national  Antarctic 
PEDjtrON»  THE  British  Anta'rctic  expeditio  ^ 
1907  ‘ and  191J.  ALL  EQUIP'pED  WITH  'TaBLO^ 
/ />^.^./medical  Equipments 
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To  the  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Clements  Markham, 
K.C.B.,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Societ)-',  the  successful  organisation  of  the  Expedition 
is  largely  due.  Referring  to  the  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical 
Equipment  of  the  Discovery , he  reports  : — 

“The  Medical  Equipment  of  the  Exploring  Ship  of  the 
National  xVntarctic  Expedition  was  entirely  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  and  proved  in  every 
way  most  satisfactory. 

“ The  few  other  drugs  and  preparations  which  were  taken 
with  the  Expedition  were  only  supplied  for  purposes  of 
experiment,  and  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
medical  equipment.” 


Dr.  Edward  Wilson  who  was  in  charge  of  some 
of  the  sledge  journeys  from  the  Discovery,  reported: — 


Discovery  Antarctic  Expedition 


“Though  there  was  but  little  serious  illness  on  the 
Discovery  during  the  recent  Antarctic  Expedition,  the 
‘Tabloid’  preparations  and  the  cases  were  put  to  a fairly 
rigorous  test,  not  only  in  the  ship,  but  on  the  various 
sledge  journeys  that  were  undertaken,  during  which  they 
experienced  temperatures  as  low  as  68°  below  zero,  and 
much  rough  handling,  without  any  loss  in  efficiency  and 
usefulness.  Certain  of  the  ‘Tabloid’  Ophthalmics  were 
freely  used  for  snow  blindness,  and  were  found  to  be  most 
convenient.  ” 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Wilson  accompanied 
Captain  Scott  upon  his  second  Antarctic  Expedition, 
in  igio,  and  perished  with  his  leader  during  the  tragic 
return  journey  from  the  South  Pole  in  1912. 

To  the  Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition, 
covering  a period  of  nearly  two  years,  and  comprising 
two  separate  voyages  of  the  Scotia,  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  attained  the  latitude  of  74°  i'  S. 
The  entire  medical  equipment  of  the  Expedition 
was  supplied  by  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  and 


Relic  ‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Cases  — Africa 


I — Medicine  belt  carried  by 
Capt.  Stairs  throughout  his  Kat- 
anga Expedition.  2 — The  famous 
“ Rear-(niard  " medicine  chest  used 
during  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley’s  travels. 
3 — Extricated  from  the  ruins  after 
the  Eandawe  hlission  House  had 
been  demolished  by  lightning  ; the 
contents  that  escaped  damage  were 
used  for  more  than  ten  years 
afterwards.  4 — Once  the  property 
of  E.  O.  Clave.  Supplied  for  a 
journey'  made  concerning  the  great 
slave  question  of  Central  Africa. 


5 — Carried  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Stevens  on  the  expedition  in  East 
Africa  to  find  Stanley.  6 — Chest 
carried  by  Sir  H.  hi.  Stanley 
during  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  and 
other  hixpeditions.  7 — Formerly 
the  property-  of  Dr.  Percy  Rendall, 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  pjritish 
Central  Africa  Administration.  8 — 
Case  carried  by  Frank  Mux  worthy, 
the  famous  African  Caravan 
I^eader,  on  three  journeys  through 
Uganda.  9 — The  last  medicine 
chest  supplied  to  Emin  Pasha. 


lit 


If  MtSTOKlCAU  MKOICAL  EQVIPMftNTS 

igave  the  utmost  Satisfaction,  the  Medical  OfRcer  erf 
■the  Scotia  reporting  very  favourably  upon  thetc. 

I In  each  iusuuice  the  remaining  contents  oi  Ihf 
Imedicine  chests  brought  back  were  found  to  liave 
fretaiiied  their  therapeutic  activity,  notwithstanding  the 
vigour  of  the  climate  to  which^they  had  been  ■ubiected, 

,1  - Ofi  his  memorable  voyage  with  the  SintrtMlf  when 
he  penetrated  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  South 
Pole,  Sir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton  took  with  him  his 
Bole' .medical  equipment  ‘Tabloid’  MedicSiw  i'hests 
and  Cases,  and  made  the  following  report*  showing 
the  efficiency  and  atabilit y of  ‘ Tabloid  ’ medicines 
tin,der  the  trying  and  difficult  conditions  of  Antarctic 
exploralion : — / i . 


1 


“The  lifilish  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907--CI,  wm  uqnippcti 
with  a very  complete  Medical  Equipment  cOiUraCted  for 
solely  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  and  coiurtsting 
of  * Soloid  ’ and  ‘ Tabloitl  ’ Preparations,  which  are  the  only 
forms  Uiat  can  be  ctmyeniently  carried  and  pre«rrv©d  under 
, such  condition.s.  , 

“ All  the  ‘ Tabloid  ’ product.s  that  remain  ate  now  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  fertt  handed  over  ,10-  mjr  care  two 


years  ago. 


British  \'«/Kt-ric  Expedition. 

Pxnkst  H.  SiiACKiJiTx<<a. 

Eric  P.  R CS.,  L.R.C.P. 

Sttrgfan  I0 

I >1  AFRICA  ’ 

I 

a 

In  the  penetration  of  Africa,  ‘ Tabloid  * 
Equipments  have  made  the  way  of  the  explorm  and 
the  pioneer  inhuilely  less  perilous.  It  is  too 

much  to  cJidm  Indeed  that,  but  for  their  aid,  civifta^rton 
,bad  still  impotently  besieging  the  frontters  of 

if  disease  that  defend  the  interior  of  the  Dark  Coottoecd. 
There  were  no  roads,  the  climate  was  deadly,  ^ud 
everything  bad  to  be.  r.arried  pack.fashipo  <Mi  tile 


Relic  ‘Tabloid*  Medicine  Cashs— 'Africa 


1 — Metiicinc  belt  carrie^l  by 
CapL.  .Stairs  tViiouj'houi  his  Kat- 
anga Kxpcslition,  a — I'he  faniou.s 
“ Rcar-<  >uar<l  " medicine  chest  used 
'Hiring  Sit  H.  M.  Scinley’s  tra\<}s. 
3— Extrkat»:d  from  the  ruins  after 
liic  Handriwe  Mission  House  bad 
been  deoioti.shed  by  lighininy  ; the 
contents  that  escaped  damage  were 
used  fiir  ntore  thatv  ten  years 
afterwards.  4 — Ctnce  the  prpjwiy 
of  K-  C.  (flnve.  Supplied  for  a 
journey  m.uJe  concerning  the  great 
slave  question  of  Cenira!  Africa. 


5 — Carried  by  Capi.  Thoni.i*' 
Stevens  on  the  expedition  in  Kast 
Aftica  to  Jind  Stanley.  <i  — Chrst 
ctarried  hy  Sir  H M.  Stanley 
during  the  Fmin  I’u  ilia  Kelicf  and 
other  Kxpr-dittons  7 — Formerly 
the  property  ■ ^ I >r.  Percy  RendalF,’ 
Principal  Mcflnal  CJlTuxtr,  Uritish: 
Central  Afrh.a  Administration.  -S-b 
Case  carried  by  Frank  Muxworthyj 
the  famous  African  Caravan 
Leader,  on  three  journeys  through 
Uganda.  0 — The  last  medicine 
chest  .supplied  to  Emin  Pasha, 
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gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Scotia  reporting  very  favourably  upon  them. 

In  each  instance  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
medicine  chests  brought  back  were  found  to  have 
retained  their  therapeutic  activity,  notwithstanding  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

On  his  memorable  voyage  with  the  Nimrod,  when 
he  penetrated  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  South 
Pole,  Sir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton  took  with  him  as  his 
sole  medical  equipment  ‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Chests 
and  Cases,  and  made  the  following  report,  showing 
the  efficiency  and  stability  of  ‘Tabloid’  medicines 
under  the  trying  and  difficult  conditions  of  Antarctic 
exploration  : — 

‘‘The  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907-9,  was  equipped 
with  a very  complete  Medical  Equipment  contracted  for 
solely  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  and  consisting 
of  ‘Soloid’  and  ‘Tabloid’  Preparations,  which  are  the  only 
forms  that  can  be  conveniently  carried  and  preserved  under- 
such  conditions. 

“All  the  ‘Tabloid’  products  that  remain  are  now  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  first  handed  over  to  my  care  two 
years  ago. 

Signed 

British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907-9 
Ernest  H.  Shackleton, 

Commander  ” 

Eric  P.  Marshall,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

Surgeon  to  the  Expedition 

In  Africa 

In  the  penetration  of  Africa,  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical 
Equipments  have  made  the  way  of  the  explorer  and. 
the  pioneer  infinitely  less  perilous.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  claim  indeed  that,  but  for  their  aid,  civilisation 
had  still  been  impotently  besieging  the  frontiers  of 
disease  that  defend  the  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
There  were  no  roads,  the  climate  was  deadly,  and 
everything  had  to  be  carried  pack-fashion  on  the 


Relic  ‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Cases 


I — Harry  de  Windt’s  medical 
equipment,  used  on  his  travels  in 
E.  Siberia.  2 — Chest  taken  Ex- 
President  Roosevelt  on  his  recent 
shooting  and  hunting  expedition  in 
East  Africa.  3 — Chest  carried  bj' 
Lionel  Decle  on  his  three  years’ 
journey  from  the  Cape  to  Uganda 
(6000  miles).  4 — Mrs.  Pfishop  (IMiss 
Isabella  Lircl),  in  her  book  describ- 
ing her  e.xtensive  wanderings,  highly 
commends  this  medicine  case.  5 — 
The  medical  equipment  carried  bj' 
Mrs.  French  Sheldon,  F.R.G.S.,on 


— Travel,  etc. 

her  adventurous  expedition  through- 
out the  entire  Congo  Free  State. 
6 — Duplicate  of  medicine  chest 
taken  by  Sven  Hedin  on  his  unique 
journey-  be^'ond  the  Himalayas  into 
the  heart  of  Tibet.  7 — Case  carried 
by  R.  L.  JelTerson,  F.R.C.S.,  on 
his  famous  bicycle  ride  to  Khiva. 
8 — Pocket-case  carried  by  J.  E. 
Pudgett  Meakin.  9 — Medicine 
chest  carried  by  Julius  Price,  of  the 
Illustrated  London  Ncnes,  for 
over  30,000  miles  through  various 
climes. 


human  head  and  shoulders.  With  ‘Tabloid’  Medical 
Equipments,  a single  porter  could  carry  medical 
supplies  sufficient  for  a regiment  of  men.  liy' their 
aid  the  European  explorer  was  enabled  to  ti averse 
deadly  swamp  and  fever-ridden  forest  in  satity. 
Stanley  records  the  difficult)-  in  these  words;  • 

■“When  Tthink  [he  said  in  one  of  hii.  Icctun:.]  tiie 
dreadful  ^nortality  of  Capt.  TUCKEY^S  Kxpe<hti<ai  a liJsb,  of 
the  Niger  Expedition  in  1841,  of  the  sufTc rings  of  hr  k ion 
dnd  Speke,  and  of  my  own  first  two  r\ix?d;',  lo/ts.  I am 
amazed  to  find  that  much  of  the  mortalily  anc  ss  was 

due  to  the  crude  way  in  which  medicines  w-  t-  • to 

travellers.  The  verv  recollection  causes  me  i *..  . Ir  i ’ 

Spiral  ng  at  a later  date  of  his  wish  t*.  t n^liorate 
the  miseries  of  African  explorers,  he  >;  .• 

[ “ How  it  was  to  1»e  done  I knew*  not  ; -wh-^  to  do  a 

C I did  not  know*.  But  1 made  the  acquainu'ir.o- 
I Burroughs  Wellcome  & Go.  As  soon  as  i .uue  in 
1 sight  of  their  preparations  and  then  \vork.>,  I 
I consummation  of  my  secret  wish,  t >rt  my  laiet  - 
1 I had  all  the  metiicines  that  were  requited  foj  >m  v y.  ■ 

. men,  as  well  as  my  while  men,  lieautifully  pr»  j>.o>  . 
i most  elegant  fashion  arranged  in  the  smallest,  mediv  •*, 
i it  was  ever  my  U»t  to  carry  into  Africa.” 

The  mention  of  Stanley  recalls  Emin  Pasha,  ( t »»o 
Governor  of  Equatorial  Africa.  The 

...  . 1 \ ■ E^nii.  >•«*>. 

last  medicine  cuesl  supplied  to  bun  was 

the  product  of  Burroughs  ellcome  & Co.  <»>  • 

pathetic  report  he  writes : — 

“I  found  the  medicine  chest  you  forwarded  me  c • 
stocked.  I need  nut  tell  you  that  its  very  comp  ■*!  ■» '• 
made  bound  my  heart.  Articles  like  those  could  not  be  n 1* 
but  at  the  hand  of  the  greatest  artists  in  their  own  tl<  p;?rt 
ment.  If  any  one  relieved  from  intense  pain  poun  out  nis 
blessing.s,  they  will  come  liome  to  you. 

“ I should  like  to  expatiate  somew'hat  longer  on  the 
intrinsical  value,  but  sickness  preventing  me  to  do  so.  I wish 
you  to  l)elieve  me,” 


Relic  ‘Tabloid  Medicine  C as es— Tr a v e l . etc. 


1 — Harry  de  Windt's  medical 
equipment,  u»ed  ua  bis  travels  in 
E.  Siberia,  a— f'hesi  taken  by  Ex- 
ITesidcnt  Kuascv'cil  on  his  iccejit 
shooting  ami  hunting  expedition  in 
Kaj>l  Africa,  j— Chest  carried  by 
l.ionel  Deci^  on  his.  three  year*' 
journey  from  the  Cape  to  Uganda 
(6000  miles,).  4- -Mrs.  Hi.sbop(Miss 
Isat)ella  Uird),  in  het  look  describ- 
ing her  extensive  wanderings,  higlily 
commends  this  laeuicin©  »:ase.  5 — 
The  medical  eijuipment  canied  by 
Mrs.  French  Sheldon,  F.R.G. S.,on 


her  adventurous  expediiH.>n  through-J 
out  the  entire  Congo  Free  Suite.- 
6 — Duplicate  of  medicine  chest 
taken  by  Sven  Hedin  on  hb  unique" 
journey  Jxtyond  the  Himalayas  into 
the  heart  of  Tibet.  7 — Case  carried! 
b>'  K.  L.  Jefferson,  F.R.C.S.,  oaj 
his  famous  bicycle  ride  to  Khiva,! 
8 — I\Kkei-casc  carried  by  J.  K.! 
Budijett  Meakin.  o — Medieinii^ 


Budget!  Meakin.  q — Medicine 
chest  carried  by  Julius  Price,  of  thej 
Illustrated  Loudon  JVe^fs,  for 


over  30,000  miles  through  various 
climes. 


I 
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human  head  and  shoulders.  With  ‘Tabloid’  Medical 
Equipments,  a single  porter  could  carry  medical 
supplies  sufficient  for  a regiment  of  men.  By  their 
aid  the  European  explorer  was  enabled  to  traverse 
deadly  swamp  and  fever-ridden  forest  in  safety. 
Stanley  records  the  difficulty  in  these  words: — 

“When  I think  [he  said  in  one  of  his  lectures]  of  the 
dreadful  mortality  of  Capt.  Tuckey’s  Expedition  in  i8i6,  of 
the  Niger  Expedition  in  1841,  of  the  sufferings  of  Burton 
and  Speke,  and  of  my  own  first  two  expeditions,  I am 
amazed  to  find  that  much  of  the  mortality  and  sickness  was 
due  to  the  crude  way  in  which  medicines  were  supplied  to 
travellers.  The  very  recollection  causes  me  to  shudder.” 


Speaking  at  a later  date  of  his  wish  to  ameliorate 
the  miseries  of  African  explorers,  he  continues  : — 

“ How  it  was  to  be  done  I knew  not  ; who  was  to  do  it 
I did  not  know.  But  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Messrs. 
Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  As  soon  as  I came  in 
sight  of  their  preparations  and  their  works,  I found  the 
consummation  of  my  secret  wish.  On  my  later  expeditions 
I had  all  the  medicines  that  were  required  for  my  black 
men,  as  well  as  my  white  men,  beautifully  prepared,  and  in 
most  elegant  fashion  arranged  in  the  smallest  medicine  chest 
it  was  ever  my  lot  to  carry  into  Africa.” 


The  mention  of  Stanley  recalls  Emin  Pasha,  Gordon’s 
Governor  of  Equatorial  Africa.  The 

EminPasha 

last  medicine  chest  supplied  to  him  was 

the  product  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  In  a 

pathetic  report  he  writes : — 


“ I found  the  medicine  chest  you  forwarded  me  fully 
stocked.  I need  not  tell  you  that  its  very  completeness 
made  bound  my  heart.  Articles  like  those  could  not  be  made 
but  at  the  hand  of  the  greatest  artists  in  their  own  depart- 
ment. If  any  one  relieved  from  intense  pain  pours  out  his 
blessings,  they  will  come  home  to  you. 


“I  should  like  to  expatiate  somewhat  longer  on  the 
intrinsical  value,  but  sickness  preventing  me  to  do  so.  I wish 


you  to  believe  me,' 


A C 


h 


P 
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This  chest  was  looted  by  the  Arabs  when  Emin  was 
massacred  in  1892,  and  was  recaptured  by  Baron 
Dhanis,  Commandant  of  the  Congo  Free  State  troops, 
after  the  battle  of  Kasongo.  It  was  subsequently 
stolen  by  natives,  but  afterwards  recovered  near 
Kenia,  in  the  Aruwhimi  Dwarf  Country,  and  returned 
to  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co. 

Another  famous  chest,  the  “ Rear-Guard  ” ‘ Tabloid  ’ 
Medicine  Chest,  remained  in  the  swampy  forest 
regions  of  the  Aruwhimi  for  nearly  four  years,  and 
more  than  once  was  actually  submerged  in  the 
river.  The  remaining  contents  were  tested  by  the 
official  analyst  of  the  Lancet  (Tondon,  Eng.),  when 
it  was  brought  back  to  England,  and  the  ‘ Tabloid  ’ 
medicaments  declared  to  have  perfectly  preserved 
their  efficiency. 

The  tale  might  be  continued.  It  is  the  history, 
practically,  of  the  medical  equipments  of  every  punitive 
expedition  and  of  every  explorer  for  nearly  30  years. 
A single  extract  must  suffice.  It  is  from  the  report  of 
the  Special  War  Correspondent  of  the  Lancet  (London, 
Eng.),  a veteran  of  many  campaigns: — 

“ It  affords  me  infinite  satisfaction  to  state  that  I have 
myself  for  some  years  dispensed,  and  have  also  seen 
administered  by  medical  officers  of  both  Naval  and  Military 
Services,  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.’s 
^m^aig-ns  ‘Tabloid’  preparations  during  the  Sudan, 
Ashanti,  Benin,  and  recent  South  African 
Campaigns.  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinions 
as  to  their  distinct  and  marked  superiority  over  the 
medicinal  preparations  of  former  days.  They  are  far  more 
portable,  very  acceptable  so  far  as  the  palate  is  concerned, 
far  less  liable  to  absorb  damp  on  service  during  rapid  changes 
of  climate,  are  always  found  exact  as  to  their  dose-weight, 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  retain  their  efficiency 
much  longer  than  any  other  medicinal  products  I know  of. 
The  firm  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  are  deservedly 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  marked  scientific  advance  they 
have  made  in  pharmaceutical  reform.’ 


If,  to-day,  the  savagery  of  all  the  welter  of  hiunanity 
that  still  hides  in  the  darkness  of  darkest 
ifrica,  is  receding — ever  so  slowly — be- 
fore the  march  of  Science,  something 
is  surely  due  to  the  * Tabloid  ’ weapons 
)f  precision  with  which  disease  and  death  have  Ijecn 
fought.  ; ' 


Th«  real 
problem 
of  Africa 


't:  • 


In  Travel  and  Exploration 


The  true  traveller  is  bom.  The  call  of  the 
beyond  is  in  his  blood.  It  may  be  merely  the 
chafing  of  the  restless  spirit  for  a strange  sky  and  a 
wider  horixon ; or  the  deeper  longing  of- 
the  reflective  mind  for  something  “ over  7riv attar 

the  - hills  and  far  away.-’*  Discontent 
has'  made  travellers  of  somei  desire  for  fame  of 
others.  In  all,  the  result  is  action.  Of  one — a man 
of  imagination  and  of  magnetic  qualities — Lord  Morley 
has  finely  .said.^he  was  “ a man  with  pity  in  him,  with 
a .sense  of  justice  in  him,  with  good-temper  in  him. 

...  He  raised  no  ill-will  anywhere.**  Dr.  Sven^ 
Hedtn,  of  whom  these  words  w ere  spoken,  for  two  long 
years  wandered  about  the  wildernesses 
of  Tibet,  tracing  the  “Mighty  Moun-  '** 
tain  Palisade”  of  the  trans- Himalaya 
and  exploring  the  “ Roof  of  the  World.'* 

H constant  companion  was  a ‘ TabltTfd  ttMIk 
Chest,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  m *■  pMl 
hardship,  and  even  in  the  primrose  path^  '4 
At  Shigatse  he  made  it  his  offering  if  fri»m  ^ 
Tashi-Lama.  We  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Sven  Hedin'a  publishers,  for  periTtf thb  ^ 
his  account  of  the  incident : — 


“When  we  had  conversed  for  two  hcmrs  I 
to  leave  him,  Ibe  Tasbi-Lania  pashwi  lb-'  ■ «-.  v 
the  chair  and  ‘ No,  stay  a little  longer.  ‘ Ihw  the 
time  to  present  'sttering-  The  degaiu  EngiiMh  tuctiioitx 
I ' chest  >vas  taken  out  of  il>  silk  rfoth*  opened  ■to’d  Ahilated, 
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— r-^  — 

This  chest  was  looted  by  the  Arabs  when  Emin  was] 
massacred  io  1892,  and  was  recaptured  by  Baronl 
Dhanis,  Commandant  of  the  Congo  Free  State  troops,] 
after  the  battle  of  Kasongo.  It  was  subsequently 
stolen  by  natix^es,  but  afterwards  recovered  neai 
Kenia,  in  the  Aruwhimi  Dwarf  Country,  and  returned] 
to  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co. 

Another  famous  chest,  the  **  Rear-Guard  ” ‘ Tabloid  ’j 
Medicine  Chest,  remained  in  the.  swampy  fores! 
regions  of  the  Aruwhimi  for  nearh'  four  years,  an< 
more  than  once  was  actually  submerged  in  the] 
river.  The  remaining  contents  were  tested  by  thej 
official  analyst  of  the  Lanat  (London, . Eng.),  when! 
it  was  brought’  back  to  England,  and  the  ‘ Tabloid 
medicaments  declared  to  have  perfectly  preservet 
their  efficiency.  „ • 

The  tale  might  be  continued.  It  is  the  history,^ 
practically,  of  the  medical  rquiptnents  of  every  punitiv  ( 
expedition  and.  of  every  explorer  for  nearly  30  years^ 
A single  extract  must  suffice.  It  is  from  the  report  ol 
the  Special  War  Correspondent  of  the  Lancet  (London,! 
Eng.),  a veteran  of  many  campaigns ^ | 

“ It  affords  me  inBnite  satisfaction  to  state  that  I havj 
myself  for  some  years  dispensed,  and  have  also  seel 
administered  by  medical  officers  of  both  Naval  and  Military 
Services,  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.’- 
‘Tabloid’  preparations  during  the  Sudan.^ 
3 A.shanti,  Benin,  and  recent  South  Afiicai 
Campaigns.  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinioi 
as  to  their  distinct  and  markerl  superiority  over  the 
mefficinal  preparations  of  former  rlays.  They  are  far  mor( 
jxiriablc,  vcry’acceptablc  so  far  as  the  p.ilate  is  concerned, 
far  less  liable  to  absorb  damp  on  service  during  rapid  changes^ 
of  climate,  are  always ’found  exact  as  to  their  dose-weight, 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  retain  their  efficienc) 
much  IcMiger  than  any  other  medicinal  products  I know  of.] 
The  firm  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  arc  deservedly 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  marked  scientific  advance  ih< 
have  made  in  pharmaceutical  reform.’ 


M Any 
campaiBnA 
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If,  to-day,  the  savagery  of  all  the  welter  of  humanity 
that  still  hides  in  the  darkness  of  darkest 
Africa,  is  receding — ever  so  slowly — be- 
fore  the  inarch  of  Science,  something  of  Africa 
is  surely  due  to  the  ‘Tabloid’  weapons 
of  precision  with  which  disease  and  death  have  been 
fought. 


In  Travel  and  Exploration 


The  true  traveller  is  born.  The  call  of  the 

beyond  is  in  his  blood.  It  may  be  merely  the 

chafing  of  the  restless  spirit  for  a strange  sky  and  a 

wider  horizon;  or  the  deeper  longing  of 

the  reflective  mind  for  something  “ over 

the  hills  and  far  away.”  Discontent 

has  made  travellers  of  some,  desire  for  fame  of 

others.  In  all,  the  result  is  action.  Of  one — a man 

of  imagination  and  of  magnetic  qualities — Lord  Morley 

has  finel}"  said,  he  was  “ a man  with  pity  in  him,  with 

a sense  of  justice  in  him,  with  good-temper  in  him. 

. . . He  raised  no  ill-will  anywhere,”  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin,  of  whom  these  words  were  spoken,  for  two  long 
years  wandered  about  the  wildernesses 
of  Tibet,  tracing  the  “Mighty  Moun-  The^“Roof 
tain  Palisade”  of  the  trans- Himalaya  worid” 
and  exploring  the  “ Roof  of  the  World.” 

His  constant  companion  was  a ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medicine 
Chest,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  illness  and 
hardship,  and  even  in  the  primrose  paths  of  diplomacy. 
At  Shigatse  he  made  it  his  offering  of  friendship  to  the 
Tashi-Lama.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  publishers,  for  permission  to  quote 
his  account  of  the  incident : — 


“When  we  had  conversed  for  two  hours  I made  a move 
to  leave  him,  but  the  Tashi-Lama  pushed  me  back  on  to 
the  chair  and  said,  ‘ No,  stay  a little  longer.’  Now  was  the 
time  to  present  my  offering.  The  elegant  English  medicine 
chest  was  taken  out  of  its  silk  cloth,  opened  and  exhibited. 


‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Chest 


Ex-President  Roosevelt 


and  excited  his  great  admiration  and  lively  interest  ; every- 


thing must  be  explained  to  him,,  The  hypodermic  .fringe 
in  its  tasteful  case, . with  all  its  belongings,  esf^iftUy 
t delighted  him.  Two  monks  of  the  medical  faculiv  were 
^ sent  for  several  days  running,  to  write  <i6wn  in  Tibetan  the 
t contents  of  the  various  * Tabloid  * boxes  and  the  ttJ»e  >4  the 
medicines;”  >» 

«( 

I . 

I Such  picturesque  incidents  do  not  stand  alone  in  the 
hnnals  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co,  The  U.S,A, 

I Mission  to  Abyssinia  in  1903^7  the  first  American 
^expedition  to  that  Empire — found  their 
[‘Tabloid*  Medicine  Chest  “a  highly  in  Abytainia 
[valued  resource  in  time  of  trouble.  It 
[was  carried  on  the  back  of  a faithful  doine-stic,  re-™  - 
I joicing  in  a name  w’hich,  being  tt^slated,  means 
[‘Slave  of  the  Hojy  Trinity ’ *'-r~reports  a.  member  of, 
Ithef  Commission.  ' 

I Again,  Professor  Gamer,  who  studied  at  close 
I quarters . the  habits  of  gorillas  in  the  forests  of  " 
: the  Gabuns,  speaks  affectionately  of  my  little 
[‘Tabloid*  Medicine  Chest”  as  “a  treasure  more 
(sacred  than  my  rifie,” 


Ex-President  Roosevelt,  on  his  African  espeditioo, 
took  with  him  the  ‘Tabloid*  Medic^  and  Photo*- 
graphic.  Equipment,  of  w*hich  Lieut.-Col. 


Meams  reports : — “ 1 wish  Ix)  dnform 


you  that  the  equipment  was  most  satis-  di»cift«iio« 

factory  in  every  way.  The  ‘ Tabloid  *“ 

and  ‘ Soloid  ’ products,  in  addition  to  beiug^  cofiviwmnt 

and  compact,  are  extremely  accurate  and  lo 

this  expedition  the  equipment  neA^er  bUI'Vl  <^1  Ik 

the  most  practicable  it  has  been  my  plci 

use.”  Many  other  traveHers  of  di^cimA  . 

Glave,  Muxworthy,  Rendall,  Captmn 

Mrs.  Bishop  (Miss  Isabelb  Biriiv  • mu';  r^iyynti 


Sheldon,  have  been  equipped  with  ' 
Cases,  and  have  reported  lac-timrAb' 
bility  and  reliability. 


I 
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and  excited  his  great  admiration  and  lively  interest  ; every- 
thing must  be  explained  to  him.  The  hypodermic  syringe 
in  its  tasteful  case,  with  all  its  belongings,  especially 
delighted  him.  Two  monks  of  the  medical  faculty  were 
sent  for  several  davs  running  to  write  down  in  Tibetan  the 
contents  of  the  various  ‘Tabloid’  boxes  and  the  use  of  the 
medicines.” 

Such  picturesque  incidents  do  not  stand  alone  in  the 
annals  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  The  U.S.A. 
Mission  to  Abyssinia  in  1903  — the  first  American 
expedition  to  that  Empire — found  their 
‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Chest  “a  highly  in  Abyssinia 
valued  resource  in  time  of  trouble.  It 
was  carried  on  the  back  of  a faithful  domestic,  re- 
joicing in  a name  which,  being  translated,  means 
‘Slave  of  the  Holy  Trinity’” — reports  a member  of 
the  Commission. 

Again,  Professor  Garner,  who  studied  at  close 
quarters  the  habits  of  gorillas  in  the  forests  of 
the  Gabuns,  speaks  affectionately  of  “ my  little 
‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Chest”  as  “a  treasure  more 
sacred  than  my  rifle.” 

Ex- President  Roosevelt,  on  his  African  expedition, 
took  with  him  the  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical  and  Photo- 
graphic Equipment,  of  which  Lieut. -Col. 

Mearns  reports: — “I  wish  to  inform  some 

^ . traveller sof 

you  that  the  equipment  was  most  satis-  distinction 
factory  in  every  way.  The  ‘ Tabloid  ’ 
and  ‘ Soloid  ’ products,  in  addition  to  being  convenient 
and  compact,  are  extremely  accurate  and  reliable.  In 
this  expedition  the  equipment  never  failed  us,  and  is 
the  most  practicable  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see  or 
use.”  Many  other  travellers  of  distinction,  including 
Glave,  Muxworthy,  Kendall,  Captain  Stairs,  W.  S.  Caine, 
Mrs.  Bishop  (Miss  Isabella  Bird),  and  Mrs.  French 
Sheldon,  have  been  equipped  with'‘  Tabloid  ’ Medicine 
Cases,  and  have  reported  favourably  on  their  porta- 
bility and  reliability. 


Relic  ‘Tabloid'  Medicine  Cases  — Warfare 


I — One  of  the  medicine  belts  used 
during  the  Spanish-American  ^\'ar. 
2 — One  of  the  medicine  chests  used  in 
the  Ashanti  Campaign,  1895-6.  3 — 
G.  W.  Steevens  carried  this  equip- 
ment throug'n  many  campaigns  and 
journe^^s.  4 — A relic  of  many  battles 
and  sieges,  formerly  the  property  of 
W.  Maxwell,  war  correspondent. 
5 — Cases  of  this  design  were  used 
by  British  Colonial  contingents 
during  the  South  African  ^^’ar.  6 — 
Part  of  the  medical  equipment  of 
Greece  during  the  war  with  Turkey, 
1897.  7 — Duplicate  of  the  medical 

equipment  of  Bennet  Burleigh, 


war  correspondent.  8 — The  port- 
able medical  su]jply  used  on  the 
Dongola  Expedition.  9 — A dupli- 
cate of  the  equipment  used  during 
the  Anglo-Kgyptian  campaign  in 
the  Sudan.  10 — A specially  - de- 
signed case  carried  by  the  C.  I.M 
in  the  South  African  War.  ii  — A 
specially-designed  chest,  part  of  the 
medical  equipment  entirely  sup- 
plied by  Burroughs  M'ellcome  & Co. 
for  the  Hospital  Ship  “hlaine." 
12 — Pocket  medicine  case  carried  by 
Gen.  ^hljoen  throughout  the  Douth 
African  \\’ar.  13 — Medicine  belt 

used  during  the  Benin  Campaign. 


I 
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In  Warfare 

' I 

To  Military  Expeditions, 'Tabloid  ’ Medical  Equipru^r  * '• 
are  as  indispensable  as  the  emergency  ratiot'.  1 « 

■ compression,  compactness  and  con.venienc<.  r.it’  ' ■ 

first  requirements  of  successful  transport  ••  -I.  I”.  •' 

they  possess  such  advantages  as  purity,  n ; x . . •:  vi 

• accuracy  of  dosage. 

The  human  factor  in  warfare  requires,  lor  efficiency, 
first  to  be  fed,  next  to  have  its  l.urts  and  ailmeiits 
tended.  It  is  a wc’II-knowm  axiom  of 
military'  operations  that  disease  kills  f * e * 
i more  men  than  do  the  bullets-  bf  tliv  ‘^l  AhOMd 
enemy.  Many  of  the  horrors  the 
Crimean. War  might  have  been  averted  had  ‘ Tabloid* 
medicaments  been  available. 


For  more  than  a generation  past,  ‘Tabloid’  Medical 
Equipments  have  been  used  hi  every  campaign  of  note. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  deal  with  them  in  det.ail. 
> During  the  war  betw^een  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Spain  the  utility  of  ‘Tabloid’  Outfits  was  tested 

(and  confirmed  both  in  Cuba  and  the  Pbilippine.fi.  In 
the  campaigns  of  Kitchener,  from  Omdnru*!!  to 
South  Africa,  they  have  played  a prominent  part , ts 
also  in  the  Civil  War  in  China. 


In  these  days,  no  war  seem.s  to  be  compO 
out  its  war  correspondents  — than  whom 
judges  of  kit  and  equipment  exist-  The  list  o>  . 

journalises  wdio  have  carried  ‘ Tabloid  ' Ca^e*-  -•  ■ 
among  other  w'orldTamous  names,  those  of  Iv  • • 

Burleigh,  Frederick  Villiers,  Kcn6  Bull, 
and  William  Maxwell,  the  late  G.  W.  Stccv«f||*,  fc:  •. 
a host  of  others.  Of  husband’s ‘'Tablokl'  thifc' 
Mrs.  Steevens  rey.atr 

“lie  I vvtywheif  'vith  him — lotfw? 

Turk  War,  ivnIk'  ffte  Soudan,  ledn  .and  * 
replenished  b\  *. •••♦ii  m !^»uth  Afnc  i. 


Rklic  ‘Tabloid’  Mkdicinb  Cases—Warfarb 


IT  i ^ 


t— 'One  of  the  ntedkine  belts  used 
(luitng  ih«  SpanUh-Amcricnn  War^ 
a —Oneof  (he  medicine  chots  nsrd  in 
the  Ashanti  Caaipai^,  \~ 

G,  W.  Sieevcnii  carried  ibis  equip* 
nocni  through  many  can»j>aighs  ami 
journey*.  4— A relio  of  many  battles 
arul  nieges,  fnnnoly  tbs  property  of 
W.  Maxwell,  war  correspondent. 

— Cases  «f  thb  dwign  were  used 
British  Colouial  contingents 
during  the  South  African  War.  6 — 
Part  of  the  medical  ct^uipment  of 
Greece  during  the  war  with  Turkey, 
189^.  7— Duplicate  of  the  medical 
equipment  of  Bennet  Burleigh, 


war  cf>rrca|>ondent.  8 — The  jiort- 
able  medioil  supply  used  on  the] 
Iwiigola  Expedithm,  c— A dupli- 
cate of  the  equipment  used  during  I 
the  AngkMEiryptian  campaign  in  j 
the  Sudan.  >0 — A spccialW -de- 1 
signed  case  carried  by  the  C.I.V. , 
in  tW  S^uth  African  War.  ji— A 
speciullv -designed  chest,  part' of  tbe^ 
medical  equipment  entirely  sup-j 
plied  by  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  i 
for  the  Hospital  Ship  “Maine." 
fa— Pocket  medicine  ca^  carried  by. 
Getu  Viljoen  throughout  the  Souty 
African  War.  it--Medicinc  belt] 
used  duritig  the  Benin  Campaign. 
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In  Warfare 

To  Military  Expeditions,  ‘Tabloid’  Medical  Equipments 
are  as  indispensable  as  the  emergency  ration.  Their 
compression,  compactness  and  convenience  meet  the 
first  requirements  of  successful  transport.  In  addition, 
they  possess  such  advantages  as  purity,  reliability  and 
accuracy  of  dosage. 

The  human  factor  in  warfare  requires,  for  efficiency, 
first  to  be  fed,  next  to  have  its  hurts  and  ailments 
tended.  It  is  a well-known  axiom  of 
military  operations  that  disease  kills 
more  men  than  do  the  bullets  of  the  ‘Tabloid’ 
enemy.  Many  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Crimean  War  might  have  been  averted  had  ‘Tabloid’ 
medicaments  been  available. 

Eor  more  than  a generation  past,  ‘Tabloid’  Medical 
Equipments  have  been  used  in  every  campaign  of  note. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  deal  with  them  in  detail. 
During  the  war  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Spain  the  utility  of  ‘Tabloid’  Outfits  was  tested 
and  confirmed  both  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  In 
the  campaigns  of  Kitchener,  from  Omdurman  to 
South  Africa,  they  have  played  a prominent  part ; as 
also  in  the  Civil  War  in  China. 

In  these  days,  no  war  seems  to  be  complete  with- 
out its  war  correspondents  — than  whom  no  keener 
judges  of  kit  and  equipment  exist.  The  list  of  eminent 
journalists  who  have  carried  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Cases  includes 
among  other  world-famous  names,  those  of  Bennet 
Burleigh,  Erederick  Villiers,  Rene  Bull,  Julius  Price 
and  William  Maxwell,  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens,  and 
a host  of  others.  Of  her  husband’s  ‘Tabloid’  Outfit 
Mrs.  Steevens  reports  : — 

“ He  took  it  everywhere  with  him — to  the  Grreco- 
Turk  War,  twice  to  the  Soudan,  India  and  lastly  (well 
replenished  by  you)  to  South  Africa.” 


LOUIS 


Henri  Farm  an 

AND  HIS 

Hydroplane 

Equally  famous  as 
airman,  designer,  and 
constructor  of  aero- 
planes and  hydro- 
planes. \\’riting  in 
Esperanto  he  re- 
ports : — 

T raiislntion 
“I  find  it  very 
necessary  for  every 
aviator  to  have  with 
him  one  of  your 
‘ Tabloid  ’ First-Aid 
Cases,  and  to  know 
Esperanto.  With 
these  two  he  can  go 
anywhere. 

“ Fortunately  I can 
say  that  I have  not 
yet  had  a serious 
accident,  but,  work- 
ing on  the  various 
apparatus,  I have 
hurt  myself  several 
times,  and  was  then 
glad  to  use  the 
‘ Tabloid  ’ case,  which 
saves  much  valuable 
time.” 


B LE  R I OT 

Louis  Bleriot  was 
the  first  airman  to 
fly  across  the  English 
Channel  (Calais- 
Doyer,  July  25,  1909), 
using  a Bldriot 
monoplane.  Inset 
is  the  aviator’s 
‘Tabloid’  First-Aid 
Equipment.  He  re- 
ports as  follows : — 

“I  find  ‘Tabloid’ 
First-Aid  Outfits 
most  useful,  and  I 
have  seen  them  in  the 
hands  of  many  of  my 
friends,  who,  like  me, 
think  that  no  sports- 
man can  run  the  risk 
of  being  without 

>3 

one. 


’TTSi.' 
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“ Fi.ying  resolves"^  itself  into  a series  of  mifore- 
seen  incidents.  It  is  then  that  we  must  command  our 
nerves  to  avoid  «w  drarne^^  wnrites  one  of  the  greatest 
aeronauts  of  the  day^  “ Even  the  least  stirring  of  the  air 
grips  the  machine  and  rolls  it  gently  from  side  to  sider 
while  the  stopping  of  the  motor  gives  an  acute  if 
momentary  pang  of  despair/'  Lost  in  the  clouds*  fog^ 
pbqund*  tempest-tossed,  compelled  in  his 
huge  kite  to  rush  onwards  through  the  ‘ 
obscure  in  order  to  preserve  equilibrium  ^ 

and  remain  aloft — not  knowing  when  ho  erderges 
whether  he  will  find  himself  above  the  plaio-lan^ 
the  Streets  or  the  sea — ^the  instant  emergency  con- 

* 'V  ^ 

stantly  confronts  him,  far,  possibly,  from  any  hope 
of  htinian  aid.  The  margin  of  safety 
to  life  and  limb  must  be  inereased. 

♦ *»«  W»r|p*B. 

not  only  by  improving  the  powers  of  mt 
the  machine,  but  by  the  provision  of  the 
essentials  of  treatment  in  its  most  readily  aotsesjobie 
form  — compact,  reliable,  and  practically 
The  airman  who  ventures  aloft  witlwH't  ‘ 

First-Aid  is  foolhardy.  V 

The  first  airman  to  deliver  letters  .hjf 
(Paris-Madrid)  was  Vcdrines.  In 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  Vedrines  had  to  •‘r 
rise  to  a height  of  over  6<xx)  feet  (2000 
metres)  in  order  to  surmount  the  pass  0^ 

During- this  flight  be  .was  attacked  by  an 
111  India,  Pecquet  (February  18,  19*^  cr,;-.. 

whole  mail  of  6000  letters  and  postcards 
from  Allahabad  across  the  Jumna  to 
Naini.  Pecquet  and  ^Keith-Da vies  will 
be  remembered  as  the  first  airmen  to  St  ludHi. 
Of  ‘Tabloid*  First-Aid*  P6cquet  reports; 

“J’ai  toujowri  en\p<>rt(6  avec  moi 


I . 


. Secoars  ‘Tablokl,*  et  i.niis  vous  confirmci 
et^  de  ir^  graade  ms  petits  aixiducp^**  9.-  ► *»  *♦  wik** 


LOUIS 

BLE  RIOT 

Lotus  nicriut  WAS 
the  Tint  atrntnn  to 
fly  aCTOs.9  the  Kn/sllvh 
C haiinel  (Caiaiii^ 
Dover,  July  as,  iodoX 
u»inf  a Bl«Soi 
monoplane.  Inset 
U toe  avUtor's 
‘TnWoid’  First -Ahl 
E«)utpmcnt.  He  rc» 
p»Kts  as  fdllowH: — 

“I  find  ‘T.-iWoi'd* 
Kirki-Atd  Outfits 
most  usofulf  and  1 
ha\x  seen  them  m the 
hsuids  of  many  of  my 
friends,  who,  like  r»e,.. 
think  that  no  sports* 
man  can  run  the  risk 
of  being  withom 
o»ie.” 


Henri Parman 

AND  HIS 

HydIrorlan  e 

Etinally  famous  a* 
•ailrman^desijcner,  and 
lunstructor  oi  aertM 
planes  aud  bydto» 
utai>es.-  Writing  in 
ksperaoto  .*  Iio  rp* 
jwrts  >- 

“1  find  it  \ejry 
.necessary  for 
uviator  to  tuvvo  witn 
him  one  of  ]pAtr 
•Tabloid*  Urst-Aid 
Cases,  and  to  know 
Esperanto.  With 
thow  two  ho  can  go 
anywKci  c. 

•'Fortunately  lean 
say  that  I Imvn  ti'ft 
ycl^  had  A Seft>>U> 
accident,  hut,  work* 
ing  on  tbr  ».irii‘<uh 
apparatttli,  I h**»‘e 
hurt  myself  -rat 
tinitst,  and  was  then 
kind  to  use  lire 
‘Tabloid  '^case,  which 
sarea  much,  valuable 
time.” 

■,  i 


w*.-  j;  * 


■■■■  '■•’’diitest 
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“ Flying  resolves  itself  into  a series  of  unfore- 
seen incidents.  It  is  then  that  we  must  command  our 
nerves  to  avoid  un  draine,"  writes  one  of  the  greatest 
aeronauts  of  the  day.  “ Even  the  least  stirring  of  the  air 
grips  the  machine  and  rolls  it  gently  from  side  to  side, 
while  the  stopping  of  the  motor  gives  an  acute  if 
momentary  pang  of  despair.”  Lost  in  the  clouds,  fog- 
bound, tempest-tossed,  compelled  in  his 
huge  kite  to  rush  onwards  through  the 
obscure  in  order  to  preserve  equilibrium 
and  remain  aloft — not  knowing  when  he  emerges 
whether  he  will  find  himself  above  the  plain-lands, 
the  streets  or  the  sea — the  instant  emergency  con- 
stantly confronts  him,  far,  possibly,  from  any  hope 
of  human  aid.  The  margin  of  safety 
to  life  and  limb  must  be  increased,  increase 

the  marg'in 

not  only  by  improving  the  powers  of  of  safety 
the  machine,  but  b}^  the  provision  of  the 
essentials  of  treatment  in  its  most  readily  accessible 
form — compact,  reliable,  and  practically  featherweight. 
The  airman  who  ventures  aloft  without  ‘ Tabloid  ’ 
First-Aid  is  foolhardy. 


The  first  airman  to  deliver  letters 
(Paris- Madrid)  was  Vedrines.  In 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  Vedrines  had  to 
rise  to  a height  of  over  6000  feet  (2000 


by  aeroplane 

The  first 
airman  to 
deliver  letters 


metres)  in  order  to  surmount  the  pass  of  Somosierra. 
During  this  flight  he  was  attacked  by  an  eagle. 

In  India,  Pecquet  (February  18,  1911)  carried  a 
whole  mail  of  6000  letters  and  postcards 
from  Allahabad  across  the  Jumna  to  ^^lation 

1 n I n d 1 a 

Naini.  Pecquet  and  Keith-Davies  will 
be  remembered  as  the  first  airmen  to  fly  in  India. 
Of  ‘Tabloid’  First-Aid,  Pecquet  reports: — 

“ J’ai  toujours  emporte  avec  moi  I’equipement  Premier- 
Secours  ‘Tabloid,’  et  puis  vous  confirmer  qu’il  m’a  toujours 
ete  de  tres' grande  utilite  aux  petits  accidents  que  j’ai  eus.  ” 


V E D R I N E S 

Jules  V^clrines  wou 
the  Paris-M  aclrid 
race  in  1911,  and 
was  second  in  the 
Daily  Alail  $50,000 
Air  Race  in  igii. 
In  Jan.,  1912,  he 
attained  a speed  of 
103J  miles  per  hour 
— a world's  record. 
'F  h e photograph 
shows  the  aviator 
handlinghis‘Tal.)loid' 
I’ocket  - Outfit,  con- 
cerning which  he 
reports  : — 

“ J e considere  votre 
P r e m i e r - S e c o u r s 
‘Tabloid  ’ com  me  tres 
utile.  Son  peu  de 
volume  en  f;iit  tin 
modele  d’une  e.xtreme 
commodittf.'’ 


"Beaumont” 

Na\’al  - Lieut.  Jean 
C o n n e a u , better 
known  under  the 
dc  vol  of  ‘‘Andre 
Peaumont.”  A’ o n 
the  European  Circuit 
Race,  and  also  the 
Daily  I\Iail  $50,000 
prize  for  the  Circuit 
of  Pritain.  ffe  is 
seen  e .x  a m i n i n g 
‘Ttdiloid'  F'irst-Ai(l, 
No.  706,  concerning 
whicli  he  reports  : — 

‘‘(irace  a sa  le- 
gerete  et  son  format 
la  petite  Ij  o i t e 
‘ Tabloid  ’ First-Aid 
s e r e c o m m a n d e 
s p e c i a 1 e m e n t aux 
a V i a t e u r s.  ” 
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Mails  have  also  been  carried  in  England  by 
Hamel  and  Hubert  (between  Hendon  and  WimiaoirK 
and  in  Americgi  by  Earle  Ovington, 

‘Tabloid*  First-Aid  Equipments  were  Rria*li 
used  on  all  these  journeys.  Earle 
OvingtODj  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Postmaster-General'  Hitchcock,  carried  the  first 
U.S.A.  Government  Aerial  Post. 


»«!>* 

Aclivl 


V'i: 


Captain  Sido  ^Iso  took  a ‘ Tabloid  ’ First-Aid 
Equipment  with  hun  when  he  set  out  to  establish  a 
rapid  postal  service  in  French  Senegal. 

These  aerial  experiments  are  interesting, 
though  ^here  is  still  much  leeway  to  be 
made  up  before  Kiplitig’s  daring  forecast  of  a trans- 
Atlantic  Aerial  Post  is  realised.  -s 


The  mail 
of  the  future 


Prominent  among 'other  "aviators  who  have  carried 
‘Tabloid’  First-Aid  Equipments  during  their  Bights 
are  Bleriot — first  to  fly  the  English  Chaooel ; Ely,  who 
flew  across  San  Francisco  Harbour,  l.and- 
ingjike  a bird  on  the  deck  of  the  cruiser 
Pennsylvania,”  and  flying  back  again  to  “ 
land;  as  well  as  Weymann,  who  won  the  (‘.ordDo- 
Bennett  Cup  for  America  in  xqii;  FowW,  wht>  wat 
saved  at  Alta  from  serious  injury  to  ^ ialfing, 

by  the  ‘Tabloid’  Equipment  he  canritKl  w 
McCurdy,  Sopwith,  Tabuteau,  Garros,  i i bitiSgw 

and  very  many  others,  from  wboin  o,  jmCMi 

* ^ **  ^ w • ' 

received.  Eatharn  reported  as  > 

Equipment:—  ^ ™ 

“ Je  ticns  a vous  dire  coinbim  «w'a  •'f 
rremier-Secours  ‘ Tabloid.’ 

j 

“ Elle  csl  si  peu  volutnii 
I’em porter  en  aeroplane,  ei  tr. 


•M 


surtout  dans  les  mecimgE  dt  A. 

est  souvent  n^e.ssaire. 


•‘BEAUMONT’ 

Naval  - Lieut.  Jean] 
Conneau,  better] 
known  under  the 
tie  Vf>t  of  ”Andr< 
IVeaumoot."  Won  I 
the  Kurupean  Circuil 
Race,  and  nbio  it 
Paiiy  Mail  ^ 

prize  for  ibc  Circuit] 
of  Britain.  He  Ua 
seen  examintni 
'Tabloid"  Kir.it-Ait 
No.  7<A  concerning 
whtcb  he  reports 

**(jr6ce  sa  1^3 
ircKfc  et  son  forn».a 
a petite  bolt' 
‘Tabloid*  Finir-Aid| 
se  reconi  inand  oj 
• p£cta1«me)i t aus 
a viateurs.” 


V R D R I N e S 

Jules  V^drinei  won 
the  PariS'Maclrid 
race  in  loi  and 
wa5  second  in  the 
Daily  Mail  $y>,ooo 
Air  Race  in  1911. 
In  Jan.,  tgts,  he 
attaiiietl  « sp4Aed  of 
1054  ndles  [ler  hour 
—a  world's  record. 
The  phoioffraph 
sliows  tire  aviator 
hamllina  hki'lnbldid' 
Pocket . Out  fit,  ciai- 
cemiog  whicli  bt 


Prero  ier.Secour* 
‘ Tabloid  '(tonune  ur^ 
utile.  Son  jpeu  de 
votunic  «n  mil  un 
niixl^le  d'une  extreme 
contmoditi.*' 
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Mails  have  also  been  carried  in  England  by 
Hamel  and  Hubert  (between  Hendon  and  Windsor), 
and  in  America  by  Earle  Ovington. 

‘ d abloid  ’ Eirst-/\id  Equipments  were  British  and 

1 iiii  • -r-'i  American 

used  on  all  these  journeys.  Earle  Aerial  Posts 
Ovington,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock,  carried  the  first 
U.S.A.  Government  Aerial  Post. 

Captain  Sido  also  took  a ‘ Tabloid  ’ Eirst-Aid 
Equipment  with  him  when  he  set  out  to  establish  a 
rapid  postal  service  in  Erench  Senegal. 

These  aerial  experiments  are  interesting,  of^thT^u^ure 
though  there  is  still  much  leeway  to  be 
made  up  before  Kipling’s  daring  forecast  of  a trans- 
Atlantic  Aerial  Post  is  realised. 

Prominent  among  other  aviators  who  have  carried 
‘Tabloid’  Eirst-Aid  Equipments  during  their  flights 
are  Bleriot — first  to  fly  the  English  Channel  ; Ely,  who 
flew  across  San  Erancisco  Harbour,  land- 
ing like  a bird  on  the  deck  of  the  cruiser  Prominent 
“ Pennsylvania,”  and  flying  back  again  to 
land;  as  well  as  Weymann,  who  won  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  Cup  for  America  in  igii;  Eowler,  who  was 
saved  at  Alta  from  serious  injury  to  limb  in  falling, 
by  the  ‘Tabloid’  Equipment  he  carried  in  his  pocket; 
McCurdy,  Sop  with,  Tabuteau,  Garros,  Hubert  Eatham 
and  very  many  others,  from  whom  reports  have  been 
received.  Eatham  reported  as  follows  of  his  ‘ Tabloid  ’ 
Ifquipment : — 

“ Je  tiens  a vous  dire  combien  m’a  ete  utile  votre  trousse  de 
Premier-Secours  ‘ Tabloid.’ 

“ Elle  est  si  pen  volumineuse  que  je  n’hesite  jamais  a 
I’emporter  en  aeroplane,  et  m’a  rendu  service  plusieurs  fois, 
surtout  dans  les  meetings  d’aviation  ou  un  pansement  rapide 
est  souvent  necessaire.  Eien  a vous.” 


OVINGTON 


Earle  L.  Ovington  was 
the  first  man  to  carry 
the  official  United 
States  mail  in  America. 
He  was  accompanied 
by  Postmaster-Ueneral 
Hitchcock  of  the 
U.S.A.  Government 
on  one  of  his  mail- 
carrying trips.  Of  his 
‘ Tabloid  ’ First-Aid 
equipments  IMr.  Oving- 
ton  reported  as 
follows ; — 

“I  shall  carry 
‘Tabloid’  First-Aid 
Outfit  with  me  on  my 
trans-continental  flight 
— the  two  smaller  out- 
fits on  my  aeroplane 
and  the  larger  one  on 
my  special  train.  I 
have  looked  these 
outfits  over  very 
carefully  and  wish  to 
compliment  you  upon 
the  wonderful  com- 
]3actness  and  efficiency 
of  your  products.” 


V 0 I S I N 

Gabriel  Voisin  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  aeroplane  and  hydroplane 
construction,  and  is  himself  an  accomplished  aviator.  He  reports  on  his 
‘Tabloid’  First-Aid  Equipment  as  follows: — 

“Nous  avons  bien  recu  votre  boite  de  secours  dont  nous  avons  use  le 
jour  meme. 

“ Je  dois  dire  que  votre  pharmacie  est  parfaitement 
complete  et  qu’elle  a sa  place  dans  toutes  les  voitures 
automobiles,  et  tons  les  aeroplanes.” 


■ tnSTuRICAL  Mt.IMCAt-  KiJUIPRlENTS 


ly. 


Paulhan,  after  bis  race  through  darkness  against 
time  and  his  competitor,  Grahame-White,  in"  the 
tour  de  force  flight  from  London  to  Manchester 
'(Dally  \Uiil  $50,000  prize,  lyro;,  made  the  following 
report:-- 

■ ‘*Je  profile  de  cette  occasion  pour  vous  cxprimej  U* 

■ plaisir  que  j’at  en  de  }X)rler  avec  moi  durant  le  vol  que  j’ai 
I fait  de  Londres  a Manchesler  une  tiousse  Prenner-Secours 

I ‘Tabloid.’” 


^ Lh  utenant  Watkins,  who  was  prevented  by  a broken 
"leg  from  accompanying  the  Australian  Antarctic 
|l'!xp.edition,  1911.  as  official  aviator,  niudr  the 
following  report : — 

i*  “ l'*orUinately  for  myself  1 have  h.ul  no  (.ccHsiun  to  use  the 
1 1 small  ‘'J'abloid’  First-Aid  you  so  kindly  oic,  hut  a 

9 friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Pointer,  R.  A.,  v^h<»  has  in  aviation 

■ for  many  years,  had  a bad  fall  on  his  monopUr.c  .md  was 
9 badly  cut  in  many  places.  Vour  small  ouih  . »*i<*  in  most 

■ Imndy.  I consider  that  Ihc  ‘Tabloid’  Kquip-  tm  vmvs  sent 

■ nre  for  the  Vickers  monoplane  is  <|uitc  the  mo-a  j»«.rtul  thing 
one  could  desire.” 

:1  T.e....a.K.e  a..,  ..eHoH..,  ’ 

and  the  functions  to  be  fulftiled  respcrti\fl\  bj*  heavier- 
thau-air  and  lighter-th.m-air  machines,.  cMniim.e  to 
excite  expert  controversy,  and  even  to 
influence  the  policy  of  govenimeuts.  rdie 

The  evolution  of  a dominant  type  • 

remain.s  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

\\’hatever  issue  may  emerge,  (he  endeavour  d 
Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  will  nlw.ivs  be  to  rnaiiitaio 
the  historic  association  of  (hen  f'o. ducts  with  Ihw 
evolution  of  scientific  airmanship 

I - ■ 

I tireat  m conception  u..v  SVellmau’s  eflort  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  on  which  the  explorer  brought 


’M  ■ ^ r 


OVIN  OTON 


iCarlc  L.  Ovington 
the  firftt  matt  to  ca 
the  official  Unit 
States  mail  in  Americ 


He  was  accompatt! 
by  PostmanteMiene' 
Hitthcock 


of 

U.S.A.  Govern 
on  erne  of  his  ma 
carrying  trips.  Of 
‘ TaWoid ' Fir«t='^^ 

equlpntetils  Mr.  Ov^ 
Ion  reported 
follows:—  V ” 

“ 1 shall  car 
* Tabloid ' First-A 
OutHt  with  me  on 
tmits-contihental  fJi 
—the  two  smaller  o 
fits  on  my  acropi  _ 
and  the  larger  one  A 
p my  special  train.  M 
' have  looked  the^j 
outfits 
carefully  and 
compliment  , 
the  wonderful  coi 
IMctneM  and  efficien 
of  yuur  products.**  ’ 


V O I S 1 N 

Gabriel  Voisin  was  one  of  tlje  pioneers  of  aeroplane  and  hydroplane 
construction,  and  is  himself  an  .tocomplished  aviator.-  He  reports  on  bis 
‘Taldoid’  First «Aid  Equipment  as  follows:— 

“ Nous  avuns  bien  re^  votre  boUe  dc  wecours  dont  nous  avons  use  le 
jour  infiirie,  * 

Je  dots  dire  que  votre  pharmacie  est  parfancment 
complete  et  qu'elle  a sa  place  dans  toutes  le.s  voiturea 
automobiles,  el  tous  les  si^rop lanes.’* 

• 
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Paiilhan,  after  his  race  through  darkness  against 
time  and  his  competitor,  Grahame- White,  in  the 
tour  de  force  flight  from  London  to  Manchester 
(Daily  Mail  $50,000  prize,  1910J,  made  the  following 
report : — 

“fe  profite  de  cette  occasion  pour  vous  exprimer  le 
plaisir  que  j’ai  eu  de  porter  avec  moi  durant  le  vol  que  j’ai 
fait  de  Londres  a IManchester  une  trousse  Premier-Secours 
‘Tabloid.’” 


Lieutenant  Watkins,  who  was  prevented  by  a broken 
leg  from  accompanying  the  Australian  Antarctic 
Expedition,  1911,  as  official  aviator,  made  the 
following  report : — 

“Fortunately  for  myself  I have  had  no  occasion  to  use  the 
small  ‘Tabloid’  First-Aid  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  but  a 
friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Pointer,  R.A. , who  has  been  in  aviation 
for  many  years,  had  a bad  fall  on  his  monoplane  and  was 
badly  cut  in  many  places.  Your  small  outfit  came  in  most 
handy.  I consider  that  the  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Equipment  you  sent 
me  for  the  Vickers  monoplane  is  quite  the  most  useful  thing 
one  could  desire.” 

The  relative  qualities  and  superiorities  displayed, 
and  the  functions  to  be  fulfilled  respectively  by  heavier- 
than-air  and  lighter-than-air  machines,  continue  to 
excite  expert  controversy,  and  even  to 
influence  the  policy  of  governments.  The  loie 
The  evolution  of  a dominant  type  “dirigible” 
remains  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

Whatever  issue  may  emerge,  the  endeavour  of 
Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  will  always  be  to  maintain 
the  historic  association  of  their  products  with  the 
evolution  of  scientific  airmanship. 

Great  in  conception  was  Wellman’s  effort  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  on  which  the  explorer  brought 


Cody 

S . F . Cody  has 
(lone  important  work 
for  the  llritish  ^^’ar 
Office,  and  uses 
aeroplanes  of  his  ow'n 
design.  Winner  of 
the  British  Michelin 
Trophies  in  igio  and 
iQii,the  British  Em- 
pire Michelin  Cup, 
No.  2,  in  igii,  and 
the  British  War  Office 
Competition,  igi2. 
He  carries  ‘ Tabloid  ’ 
h’i  r s t - A i d as  his 
medical  equipment. 
Mr.  Cody  reports  as 
follows : — 

“ The  ‘Tabloid’ 
P'irst-Aid  Case  has 
always  been  in  its 
place  on  my  machine 
and  I have  found 
the  contents  of  in- 
estimable value  on 
numerous  occasions.” 

The  arrow  indicates 
the  position  of  the 
‘ Tabloid ' First-Aid. 


G RAH  AME- 

W H ITE 


Claude  0 r a h a m e- 
White  made  a plucky 
attempt  to  win  the 
first  Daily  Mail 
$50,000  prize,  for  a 
night  from  London  to 
.Manchester  in  igio. 
He  won  the  Cordon- 
Bennett  Cup  for 
England  at  Belmont, 
N.V.,  in  the  same 
5'ear,  on  a Blbriot 
monoplane.  Made 
the  first  cro.s.sing  of 
the  Channel  by 
hydro -aeroplane, 
July  6,  igi2.  C(3n- 
cerning  his  ‘ Tabloid  ’ 
E ci  tt  i p m e n t , he 
reports  : — 

“ . . . 1 consider 
no  aviator  should  be 
without  one.  ” 


IMSTORJCAL  MEDIC  A I.  F.  (,i  I' I P M H N r s 
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to  bear  imincnse  pains  and  forethougiit,  and  all  tho 
experience  of  his  Arctic  travels.  The  result  reve-ded 
a task  pre-destined  to  ultiniate  achievement.  \\etlfi;an 
report : — 


“We  are  glad  to  inform  yon  that  y<»ur  ' Tal»!*Md  * MHical 
Equipmeni  was  the  only  one  carried  in  (he  airship  “ America” 

• during  one  thousand  miles  flight  over  the  Ath.nttc  < >cean. 
I We  had  several  occasions  to  use  its  c>*ntetils  for  tniiint  rrputdes, 
I and  found  it  cooiplete  and  wholly  saiksfacloiy,  wl.  ' n Aas  hut 

■ repealing  the  experience  I have  had  with  vour  ctjnifnrirents  in 

■ my  expedilionj-  l<»  the.  Arctic  regions.” 

I 

J ' Mr.  Wellman  here  refers  to  his  ‘ Tabloid  ' Equipment 

■ for.  the  dirigible  “ America,”  with  which  he  had 
Ijiroposcd  to  fly  to  the  North  Pole  from  Spitsbergen. 

I The  British  record  for  a long-distance  balloon 
Iv'ovage  is  held  by’  Messrs.  Gandron.  Maitl.ind  and 
|C.  C.  Turner,  who,  on  November  ih,  (started 

I from  the  ('rystal  Palace,  London,  and  on  the  .{oilowing 
I day  .-imThtfd  at  Mateki  Derevni,  Novo  .M^-xaudru v.sk, 
1 Russia,  having  travelled  1117  miles  in  h' nrs. 
f Their  sole  medical  equip!! M lit  was  a ‘ Tabloid  ' .-1  ine 
•Case,  of  which  Mr.  Turmr  reports:  - 

I “The  ‘Tabloid’  Firo  Aid  Acronaat’s  Outh»  jr  > > 

j valuable  during  our  Udloon  voyage  to  Kuhsiu  \l 
t ‘Vap^role’  Ammonia  with  excellent  result,-  n 
I from  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  air.  - Htit  for  the  ••m 
j we  should  probably  have  suffered  cotusidernbh. 

voyages  I shall  certainly  take  a * Tabloid’  Mrst  A'  ' ’ 

Ufi'  h.J 

i 

I ‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Chests  and  ‘ Tabloid  ’ I'iist  Aid 
' Equipments  have  also  been  .T«upplii*<l  to  W CoiuiL 

I Zeppelin,  and  many  other  acronaiits. 
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Grahame- 

WHITE^ 

Claude  Grahame- 
White  made  a pluckyj 
alitin|>(  to  wm  th®j 
fir*t  Dnity  Afail\ 
$1^000  prize^  for  a1 
6i^nt  from  L^mdort  toj 
MHt»«;be»>tcr  io  iQto«i 
won  the  Gorarni^ 
B.cnnelt  Cup  foi^ 
Engbuid  at  Brlmoiii. 
N.V.,  in.  the 
yeaw,  on  a Ulirit 
- moJiopiaiie.  .MrtiU 
the  nrat  cn^wiitE  ot 
ibc  Channel  fay3 
hydTo-aeropiane,| 
Jfuly  6,  i^ia. 
ceroing  hU  * Tabloid  j 
K q n i p m e »>  t h ^ 

rejiorU 

“ ...  1 considc 
no  aviator  should  b< 
Without  onc.V  , ^ 


CODY 

S.  F.  Cody  has 
dyne  impurt.'int  work 
for  the  British  War 
Office,  and  uses 
aeroplanes  of  his  own 
design.  Winner  of 
the  British  Miidteliri 
Trophies  in  ipio  and 
iQii.ihe  Hriudi  Km* 
>irc  Mkhe.lin  Cup, 
o.  3.  in  10* ».  And 
the  Bnttfh  War  < >flke 
CompetUiott,  iota. 
Hecarrica  'Tabloid' 
'Ftrst<Aid  a*  hts 
medical  equipment. 
.Mr.  Cody  repoeto  » 
foBowt 

••The  'Tabluid' 
First- Aid  Caw  hw 
always  'u«en  iu  its 
place  on  niy  machine 
aitd  I have  foluuS 
the  contents  of  in- 
estimable value  on 
numerous  occaMoiis.** 

llic  .arrow  indicaie* 
the  poMtion  of  the. 
•Tabloid'  Fir«i-Aid. 
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to  bear  immense  pains  and  forethought,  and  all  the 
experience  of  his  Arctic  travels.  The  result  revealed 
a task  pre-destined  to  ultimate  achievement.  Wellman 
reports  : — 

“We  are  glad  to  inform  you  diat  your  ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medical 
Equipment  was  the  only  one  carried  in  the  airship  “ America  ” 
during  one  thousand  miles  flight  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
We  had  several  occasions  to  use  its  contents  for  minor  troubles, 
and  found  it  complete  and  wholly  satisfactory,  which  was  but 
repeating  the  experience  I have  had  with  your  equipments  in 
my  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions.” 


Mr.  Wellman  here  refers  to  his  ‘Tabloid’  Equipment 
for  the  dirigible  “America,”  with  which  he  had 
proposed  to  fly  to  the  North  Pole  from  Spitzbergen. 

The  British  record  for  a long-distance  balloon 
voyage  is  held  by  Messrs.  Gaudron,  Maitland  and 
C.  C.  Turner,  who,  on  November  i8,  igo8,  started 
from  the  Cr3"stal  Palace,  London,  and  on  the  following 
day  alighted  at  Mateki  Derevni,  Novo  Alexandrovsk, 
Russia,  having  travelled  1117  miles  in  31^  hours. 
Their  sole  medical  equipment  was  a ‘ Tabloid  ’ Medicine 
Case,  of  which  Mr.  Turner  reports: — 

“The  ‘Tabloid’  First-Aid  Aeronaut’s  Outfit  proved  most 
valuable  during  our  balloon  voyage  to  Russia.  We  used  the 
‘ Vaporole  ’ Ammonia  with  excellent  results  when  suffering 
from  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  air.  But  for  the  other  remedies 
we  should  probably  have  suffered  considerably.  In  future 
voyages  I shall  certainly  take  a ‘ Tabloid’  First-Aid  Outfit.” 


( Cert.  Av.) 


‘Tabloid’  Medicine  Chests  and ‘Tabloid’  First-Aid 
Equipments  have  also  been  supplied  to  Willows,  Count 
Zeppelin,  and  many  other  aeronauts. 
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BALLOON  AND  AIRSHIPS  FITTED  WITH 

‘Tabloid’  Medical  Equipments 

1 — Andree’s  Polar  Balloon  2 — Wellman's  Airship  “America” 

3 — Willow's  Airship 
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products 


Baj-loon  and  airships  fitted  w;ith 
•’Tabloid'  medical  Equipments’ 

1— Andrew's  Polar  Balloon  2— Wellman's  Airship  “Amertoa" 

3 — Willows  Airship 
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Invented 
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